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THE DIAMOND AND ITS USES. 


Dramonps are the purest form of carbon, 
and are found in the range of the Ghauts in 
India; but chiefly at Golconda, in Borneo, and 
also in Brazil. All the largest diamonds yet dis- 
covered have been obtained in Golconda. The 
Brazilian mines are said to furnish from 10 to 13 
Ibs. weight of diamonds every year, of which not 
more than 800 or 900 carats are fit for jewelry. 

The term carat used to designate the value of 
precious metals, or stones, is derived from kuara, 
a bean, the fruit of an Abyssinian tree. It varies 
very little in weight from the time of its being 
gathered, and is used as a weight for gold in 
Africa, and for diamonds in India. The carat 
consists of four nominal grains, a little lighter 
than four grains troy weight: seventy-four and 
one-sixteenth carat grains are equal to seventy- 
two troy grains. It is divided into halves, quar- 
ters, or carat grains, eighth, sixteenth, and 
thirty-second parts. 

On removing the crust which covers the dia- 
monds, their exceeding brilliancy becomes appa- 
rent; they refract light powerfully, and are 
generally perfectly transparent, although dia- 
monds have been found of a black, blue, green, 
and of a beautiful rose-color. Those which are 
colorless are most esteemed: those 
which are slightly brown or tinged 
only with the other colors, are least 
valuable. Black diamonds are ex- 
tremely rare. The primitive form 
of diamond is the regular octahe- 
dron, or two four-sided pyramids, 
of which the faces are equilateral triangles, ap- 
plied base to base, Fig. 1. Itis also found in 


Fig. 1. 
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figures bounded by forty-eight curved triangular 
faces. 

The diamond is the hardest of the gems. It is 
a non-conductor of electricity; is not acted on by 
any solvent, nor is it affected by heat only, for 
it may be heated to whiteness in a covered cru- 
cible without injury: it burns in the open air at 
and about the melting point of silver, charcoal 
sometimes appearing on its surface, and it is 
entirely converted into carbonic acid gas. At- 
tempts have been made to fuse or crystallize 
some pure form of carbon, or in other words to 
manufacture diamonds, but they have all failed. 
According to a recent experiment, when exposed 
to the very high temperature produced by a 
Bunsen’s battery of one hundred plates, or by a 
condensed mixture of carbonic oxide and oxygen 
gas, the diamond fuses, and is converted into a 
mass resembling coke. 

The combustibility of the diamond was ascer- 
tained by the Tuscan philosophers and the Hon. 
Mr. Boyle, who, by exposing a diamond in the 
focus of a large lens, consumed and dissipated it. 
It was also burnt by means of melted nitre in a 
gold tube, and it was completely volatilized in 
the brilliant arch of flame evolved between char- 
coal points in the galvanic battery of the Royal 
Institution. Lavoisier proved that carbonic acid 
was evolved as a product in the combustion of 
the diamond and that of charcoal, a result abun- 
dantly confirmed by Messrs. Allen and Pepys 
and others. Sir George Mackenzie converted 
iron into steel by means of powdered charcoal. 
Sir Humphry Davy, whenat Florence, made some 
experiments with the Grand Duke’s burning lens 
on the combustion of the diamond. 1.84 grains 


of small diamonds were placed in a platinum 
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capsule, in a glass globe of the capacity of 14.9 
cubical inches, and supplied with oxygen gas, 
Fig. 2. “Soon after the capsule was placed in 


Fig. 2. 





the focus in bright sunshine, the diamonds burnt 
with great brilliancy, and continued to burn 
until they had considerably diminished in bulk ; 
but their splendor of combustion gradually be- 
came less, and before they had apparently lost 
half of their volume, the process ceased. By 
placing them a second time in the focus, after 
agitating the globe so as to change their places, 
the combustion was again produced; but the 
light was much less vivid than before, and the 
combustion continued for a much shorter time. 
They were exposed to the concentrated rays a 
third and a fourth time, but after the fourth time 
they seemed incapable of burning.” The frag- 
ments which remained weighed 52 of a grain; 
they were not biack, but were deprived of lustre. 
Sir H. Davy also ignited a small diamond weigh- 
ing .45 of a grain, in a vessel of chlorine gas, 
and kept it in a state of intense ignition by 
directing on it the solar focus by means of the 
great lens of the Florentine Museum for more 
than half an hour: but the gas suffered no 
change, and the diamond had undergone no 
diminution of weight, and was not altered in 
appearance. 

The art of cutting and polishing diamonds is 
supposed to have originated in Asia at some 
unknown period. It was accidentally discovered 
in 1456 by Louis Berquen, of Bruges, that by 
rubbing two diamonds together a new facet was 
produced. Diamond powder obtained by this 
rubbing is used for polishing the diamond. For 
the purposes of jewelry, the diamond is prepared 
by splitting, cutting, and polishing. The portions 
not required in shaping the stone are split off by 
fixing the stone in a ball of cement about the 
size of a walnut; the line of division is then 
drawn a little way with a pointed diamond, fixed 
in another ball of cement; the stone is then split 
with the blunted edge of a razor, struck with a 
hammer, The small fragments removed, when 
too small for jewelry, are called bort. Diamonds 
are cut oy the operation of one stone upon an- 
other. The stones are cemented in the ends of 
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two sticks, supported on the edges of a small, 
strong, mahogany box, Fig. 3, about four inches 
long, three inches wide, and three inches deep. 


Fig. 3. 

















The sides are half an inch m thickness, which 
gives it considerable strength. The upper sur- 
faces of the four sides of the box are each covered 
by a rim of steel, and in the centre of each of the 
longest sides a pin of steel is firmly fixed; these 
pins are used as fulcra, against which the han- 
dles or sticks holding the stones are to be firmly 
pressed when in operation. The stones are then 
forcibly rubbed against each other, by which 
means they abrade each other in nearly flat 
planes, and remove a fine dust (diamond powder), 
which falls through the fine holes in the bottom 
of the box, and is there collected. By means of 
this powder diamonds are polished. An iron lap 
or skive being charged with diamond powder, the 
stone is guided by mechanical means: it is fixed 
by soft solder in a copper cup or dop, attached 
by a stout copper wire to the end of the pincers— 
a flat board, terminating at the other extremity 
in two feet, which rest upon a fixed support; 
the whole forming a long and very shallow tri- 
angular stool, loaded at the end near the stone. 
The stone is readjusted for producing every 
separate facet. 

Diamonds are cut into various forms, called 
the Brilliant, the Rose, and the Table. The first 
form shows the gem to the best advantage, and 
is always set with the table upwards. In the 
rose the entire surface is covered with equilateral 
triangles terminating in a sharp point at the sum- 
mit. This form is used when the spread of sur- 
face is too great for its depth, and it could not 
be cut into the brilliant form without great loss. 
The table is applied to such diamonds as may be 
regarded as plates, laminz, or slabs, of small 
depth compared to their superficial extent. The 
brilliant and the rose lose in cutting and polish- 
ing somewhat less than half their weight, so that 
the value of acut stone is double that of an uncut 
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one, without reckoning the expense of the pro- 
cess. Small diamonds are sometimes set on black 
. Or colored foil, but a well-proportioned brilliant 
of extreme purity is best displayed when entirely 
exposed. The rose diamond is flat underneath, 
and its upper surface, raised in the form of a 
dome, is cut into facets. It has commonly six 
facets in the centre, triangular in shape, and 
converging to a point at theirsummit. The bases 
of these abut on another range of triangles in a 
reversed order, their bases being above, and con- 
joined with the bases of the higher facets, their 
points forming what are called feuillets or leaves. 
These last triangles have spaces between them, 
each of which is cut into two facets. The rose 
diamond is thus cut into twenty-four facets, and 
the surface of the gem is divided into two parts, 
of which the higher part is called the crown, and 
the lower part the teeth. 

That part of the brilliant which rises in relief 
is always thinner than the rose diamond, and the 
entire thickness of the stone is divided into two 
unequal parts; one-third is reserved for the 
upper surface of the gem, and two-thirds for the 
lower portion: this part, which is imbedded and 
so far concealed, is called the culasse. Jeffries 
calls the lower part the culet ; the superior one 
the table ; the central line of the entire diamond 
the girdle, and the facets skil and steel facets. 
In a perfectly formed, well-proportioned stone, 
the lower table should be one-fifth of the upper 
table. The table has eight panes, and the cir- 
cumference is cut into facets called pavillons. 
These should be placed in the same order as the 
upper facets, so that all false play of light may 
be avoided. The beauty of the brilliant depends 
on the sparkling splendor of its light, resulting 
from the high powers of refraction which distin- 
guish this gem. The rose diamond darts a great 
splendor of light in proportion as it is more spread 
than the brilliant. The latter was an improve- 
ment on the table diamond introduced in the 
seventeenth century, and the advantage is caused 
by the difference in cutting it, It is formed into 
thirty-two facets of different figures, and inclined 
at different angles around the table upon the 
superior surface of the stone. The culasse is cut 
into twenty-four facets round a small table, 
which converts the ¢ulasse into a truncated py- 
ramid. These twenty-four facets below, as well 
as the thirty-two above, are differently inclined, 
and exhibit different figures. The facets above 
and below must correspond perfectly, and the 
proportions be so exact as to multiply their re- 
flections and refractions, so that the prismatic 
rays may be seen to the best advantage. 

Fig. 4, No. 1, represents a regular octahedral 


diamond; No. 2, the top and bottom reduced, to 
form the table and collet; No. 3, the same, sin- 
gle-cut. No. 4 is a profile of a full-sized bril- 
liant, in which a is the table, 5 the collet, c the 
girdle, d the bizet, and e the collet side. No. 5 


Fig. 4. 











is the table and bizet of No. 4: No. 6 the collet 
and collet side of the sarne. (Nos. 1 to 6 repre- 
sent the sizes of brilliants of from one to six 
carats, cut in exact proportion.) No.7 represen‘s 
another brilliant. Nos. 11 and 12 are two views 
of a rdse diamond: No. 8 table and bizet; No. 
9 collet and collet side. Nos. 11, 12,8, and 9 
represent the size of a well-proportioned ten- 
carat diamond. Nos. 10 and 15a table diamond; 
No. 13 a lasque; No. 14 the same, with one 
bevel. 

A, Fig. 5, is an instrument called by diamond- 
cutters the compass. It is formed of a piece of 


Fig. 5. 
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plain brass for the base, with a movable arm in 
the centre, which in the figure is at 45°, mea- 
suring the inclination of the collet side to the 
girdle, and of the bizet to the table, at the sup- 
plement of the same angle. 

The following are copies of some of the largest 
known diamonds. Fig. 6 is the Pitt or Regent 
diamond; the dotted line being the outline of 
the rough gem. This diamond is said to have 





been found in Malacca: it was purchased by 
Thomas Pitt, Esq. (grandfather of the first Ear: 
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of Chatham), when governor of St. George, in 
the East Indies, in the reign of Queen Anne, for 
$102,000; it weighed when raw 410 carats, and 
when cut 136} carats. It was brought to Lon- 


Fig. 6. 








don, cut as a brilliant, and sold to the Duke of 
Orleans for the king of France, in 1717, for 
$675,000 ; $20,000 was spent ip the negotiation, 
&e. The cutting occupied two years, and is said 
to have cost $15,000: the fragments were worth 
several thousands, and the diamond has since 
been valued at $2,000,000. Napoleon placed it 
in the hilt of his sword. It is still preserved 
among the jewels of France. 


Fig. 7. 


The Pigot diamond, Fig. 7, weighs forty-nine 
carats, and is valued at $200,000. Some years 
ago, it was disposed of by lottery, and became 
the property of a young man who sold it at a low 
price. It is said to have been ultimately pur- 


chased by the Pacha of Egypt for $150, 
raid 8. 
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The Austrian diamond, Fig. 8, weighs above 
139} carats. It belongs to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria. and was formerly in the possession of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

The Nassuc diamond weighs seventy-nine 
carats two grains. It was among the spoils taken 
during the Mahratta war, and is valued at 
$150,000. It is of great purity, but of bad form. 

The grand Russian diamond is said to have 
been the eye of an Indian idol, and to have 
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been stolen from thence by a French—some say 
an Irish—soldier, who sold it to the captain of a 
ship for $10,000, and the captain disposed of it | 
in Europe for $100,000. At length it fell into 
the hands of a merchant, who sold it to Prince 
Orloff for Catharine, Empress of Russia, for 
$450,000 in cash, an annuity of $20,000, and a 
patent of nobility. It weighs scarcely 200 carats. 
The Koh-i-noor, or “Mountain of Light,” 
the largest known diamond in the world, except- 
ing the Brazilian stone among the crown jewels 
of Portugal, has lately been added to the trophies 
of the British government. It was in the year 
1550, before the Mogul dynasty had been esta- 
blished by the prowess of the great Akbar, that 
this marvellous stone was discovered in the 
mines of Golconda. It passed in the train of 
conquest, and as the emblem of dominion, from 
Golconda to Delhi, from Delhi to Mushed, from 
Mushed to Cabul, and from Cabul to Lahore. 
When first given to Shah Jehaun, it was still 
uncut, weighing, it is said, in the rough state, 
nearly 800 carats, which were reduced by the 
unskilfulness of the artist to 279, its present 
weight. It was cut by Hortensio Borgia, a 
Venetian, who, instead of receiving any remu- 
neration for his labor, was fined 10,000 rupees 
by the enraged Mogul. It is rose-cut; and a 
general idea may be formed of its shape and size, 
by conceiving it to be the pointed half of a small 
hen’s egg, though it is said not to have risen 
more than half an inch from the gold setting in 
which it was worn by Runjeet. Its value is 
scarcely computable; though two millions ster- 
ling has been mentioned as a justifiable price, if 
calculated by the scale employed in the trade. 
Small diamonds and fragments made up in 
small sealed bags are sold in the east by the 
diamond merchants. According to Jeffries, 
the value of diamonds is in the duplicate ratio 
of their weights. Thus, if an uncut diamond 
of one carat be worth $10, that of one cut 
and polished would be valued at $40 in the 
brilliant. A carat weighs four nominal grains, 
or 3.166 grains troy. The rose diamond is of 
inferior value, but it has been rated at $20 the 
carat when polished. For the purpose of esti- 
mating diamonds of inconsiderable size, the jew- 
eller employs a gauge, in the handle of which 
are imbedded small crystals of various relative 
sizes, from one-sixty-fourth to one-fourth of a 
carat, and a comparison is therewith made when 
there are numbers of various minute sizes. The 
rough diamond is called bort, and points are those 
small fragments which are set in glazier’s cutting 
diamonds. 
The chief application of the diamond is for 
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ornamental jewelry, but there are other interest- draws a clear distinction between scratching and 


ing applications of this gem in the useful arts. 
It has been employed in common with the sap- 
phire and ruby in some descriptions of wire- 
drawing. Its superiority in this respect over a 
steel plate depends upon its superior hardness, 
so that a wire of invariable diameter can always 
be obtained. The diamond is employed as end- 
pieces in chronometers, to close the socket in 
which the pivot moves, and against which it 
abuts. It has been successfully employed for 
forming small deep lenses for single microscopes, 


possessing high refractive power with inferior ; 


dispersive power, and very little longitudinal 
aberration. Mr. Pritchard has formed a very 
thin double convex lens of the diamond of equal 
radii, and about one-twenty-fifth inch focus, 
from a very perfect stone of the first water. A 
diamond and a piece of plate-glass ground in a 
similar form, and with the same radius, are in 
their comparative magnifying powers as 8: 3; 
so that if the power of the glass lens be twenty- 
four, that of the diamond would be sixty-four. 
Mr. Wilson Lowry applied the diamond instead 
of the steel point in etching on copper; a great 
improvement, as the steel point soon gives way. 
For these and similar useful purposes diamond 
bort is employed; an article of extensive appli- 
- cation in the hands of glass-cutters and glaziers, 
seal-engravers, dentists, copper-plate engravers, 
lapidaries, china-menders, engravers for calico- 
printers, hard steel turners, and engravers on 
that metal in every state of hardness and tem- 
per; also for dividing on hard steel and glass 
for micrometers, &c. Diamond powder is used 
in conjunction with the ordinary tools of the 
seal-engraver, and also in other arts. No other 
material has been found adequate to take the 
place of this costly substance, unless, indeed, a 
late discovery in England can be made.available. 
It was found that coke is possessed of one of the 
most remarkable properties of the diamond, in 
so far as it has the property of cutting glass; not 
merely scratching it, for this property is possessed 
by all bodies that are harder than glass. The 
cut produced by coke is a perfect, clear, diamond- 
like cut, so clean and perfect as to exhibit the 
most beautiful prismatic colors, owing to the per- 
fection of the incision. Coke has hitherto been 
considered as a soft substance from the ease with 
which a mass of it can be crushed and pulverized; 
but it will be found that the minute plate-like 
erystals of which a mass of coke is composed, 
are very hard. This discovery is likely to prove 
of value in many processes in the arts. 
The glazier’s diamond has been made the sub- 
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“In the former the surface is irregu- 
larly torn into a rough furrow; in the latter a 
smooth fissure or superficial crack is made, which 
should be continued without interruption from 
one end to the other of the line in which the 
glass is intended to be cut. The skilful work- 
man then applies a small force solely at one 
extremity of this line, and the crack which he 
forms is led by the fissure almost with certainty 
to the other.” Persons who set diamonds for 


; the use of the glazier always select natural dia- 


monds distinctly crystallized, which they term 
sparks. The reason why those which are cut 
by art will not answer the purpose, is thus ex- 
plained by Dr. Wollaston: “ When a diamond 
is formed and polished by the lapidary, all the 
surfaces are plain surfaces, as far as it is in his 
power to make them so, and consequently the 
edge or line in which they meet is straight. But 
in the natural diamond, there is this peculiarity 
in those modifications of its crystals that are 
chosen for this purpose, that the surfaces are in 
general all curved, and consequently the meeting 
of any two of them presents a curvilinear edge. 
If the diamond be so placed that the line of the 
intended cut is a tangent to this edge near to its 
extremity, and if the two surfaces of the diamond 
laterally adjacent be equally inclined to the 
surface of the glass, then the conditions neces- 
sary for effecting the cut are complied with. 
The curvature, however, of the edge is not con- 
siderable, and consequently the limits of ineli- 
nation are very confined; for, if the handle be 
either too much or too little elevated, then one 
or other extremity of the curve will be made to 
bear angularly upon the glass, and will plough 
a ragged groove by pressure of its point. But, 
on the contrary, when the contact is duly formed, 
a simple fissure is effected as if by lateral pres- 
sure of the adjacent surfaces of the diamond 
directed equally to each side. By that means, 
adjacent portions at the surface of the glass are 
forced asunder further than the mere elasticity 
of the parts beneath will allow, and a partial 
separation or superficial crack is produced. The 
effects of inequality in the lateral inclination of 
the faces of the diamond to the surface of the 
glass are different, according to the degree 
of inequality. If the difference be very small, 
the cut may still be clean; but as the fissure is 
then not at right angles to the surface, the sub- 
sequent fracture is foand inclined accordingly. 
But when an attempt is made to cut with an 
inclination that deviates still more from the 
perpendicular, the glass is found superficially 


ject of investigation by Dr. Wollaston, who ; flawed out on that side to which the greater 
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pressure was directed, and the cut completely 
fails.” The depth to which the fissure made by 
the diamond penetrates need not be greater than 
one-two-hundredth of an inch. As the form of 
the cutting edge appeared to be the chief circum- 
stance on which the property of cutting depends, 
Dr. Wollaston succeeded in giving this form to 
other hard stones, such as sapphire, ruby, spinelle 
ruby, rock crystal, &c., each of which had the 
power of cutting glass for a short time with a 
clear fissure. Although the ruby is very hard, 
yet the edge thus produced was not durable, 
arising probably from “the grain or position of 
its lamine having been unluckily oblique. And 
it seems highly probable that the singular dura- 
bility of the edge of the cutting diamond is owing 
in some measure to this circumstance, that its 
hardness in the direction of the natural angle of 
its crystal, is greater than in any other direction, 
as we find to be the case in other crystals of 
which the various degrees of hardness in different 
directions can be more easily examined.” 

Dr. Wollaston’s remarks on the superior hard- 
ness of the external lamine or skin of the dia- 
mond in its natural crystallized state are borne 
out by experience. Diamond-cutters are so well 





Fig. 10. 
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aware of this that they never begin to polish a 
diamond, however favorable the plane of a crys- 
tal may be, without abrading that plane against 
another diamond, in order to remove the external 
surface. It is this extreme degree of hardness 
that makes the natural diamond so peculiarly 
fit for cutting glass, and also for indenting ex- 
tremely fine lines on the surface of glass where 
microscopic divisions are required. 

Mr. Turrell remarks that in all cases the dia- 
mond that cuts glass most successfully has the 
cutting edges of the crystal placed exactly at right 
angles to each other, and passing exactly through 
a point of intersection made by the crossing of 
the edges. In this case it appears to be that 
portion of one of the edges which is very near 
the point of intersection that cuts, and scarcely 
any other. Figs. 9, 10, are an end and side ele- 
vation, and Fig. 11 a plan, of a diamond, drawn 
on a large scale. a B represents’ the leading 
curved part of the cutting edge, and p, Fig. 10, 
and c p, the line of intersection, crossing the 
line a B at right angles; E being the following 
part of the cutting edge. The general figure of 
the stone is indicated in all the figures by the 














dotted lines; and its position in a hole formed 


Fig. 12. Fig. 13. 
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Fig. 11. 


in the metal block F, in which it is first adjusted 
and afterwards secured by hard solder, is also 


shown. 
Fig. 12 is a side view, Fig. 13 a front view, and 


Fig. 14 an end view, of a glazier’s diamond, } 


mounted with a swivel adjustment for the block 




















Fig. 14. 


the screw entering into a gap filed half-way 
through and across the metal stem. By this 
means the cut of the diamond is more easily 
obtained than when the diamond is mounted 


: when connected with the handle, by means of 
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' firmly into its stem; the swivel permitting the 
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of the diamond parallel with the edge of the 
straight rule, or other shaped pattern it is carried 
along, and thus removing the difficulty of finding 
its true position, and leaving the workman the 
task of merely attending to the proper inclina- 
tion of the handle, as to whether it is carried 
more or less upright, or leaning to the one or 
the other side, to suit the cut, and which a very 
little practice will soon ascertain. 

Mr. Turrell thinks that the diamond, in cut- 
ting glass, simply acts at first as a burnisher, 
which compresses a few particles of glass, and 
then immediately produces the effect of a num- 
ber of infinitely small wedges, as it were, driven 
into the glass; the consequence being that the 
glass naturally separates in the direction of the 
line in which the diamond was carried. If 
minute divisions for microscopic purposes be 
attempted to be made upon glass with the edge 
of a cut and polished diamond, however perfect 
it may be, it instantly splinters up the surface 
of the glass, even with the slightest pressure, 
proving it to be unfit for the purpose, owing to 
the roughness of the edge. But with the natural 
diamond, the most beautiful lines are produced, 
and their surfaces so finely burnished, that, when 
ruled sufficiently close together, they will decom- 
pose light, and afford the most beautiful prismatic 
appearances. 

It must not be supposed that, because the 
ordinary glazier makes one diamond last him his 
lifetime, that the diamond does not wear out. 
It is usual to reset the diamond, to expose an- 
other angle when one is worn down; and in 
some glass-works, where enormous quantities of 


glass are cut up, one or two dozen diamonds are, 


used every week. 

The following are specimens of diamond tools. 
The fragments of diamonds (diamond bort) are 
fixed in annealed brass wires, by first drilling a 
shallow hole for the insertion of the stone, which 
is imbedded slightly below its largest part, and 
the metal is pinched aroundit. Shell-lac is also 
used for cementing in these fragments, and 
spelter or tin solders may be fused around them 
with the blowpipe. A turning tool formed of a 
fragment or splinter of a diamond fixed in a brass 
wire is shown (magnified two or three times) in 
Fig. 15, a, which is the flat view, 6 being the 
edge view. Such a tool may be employed for 
turning the concave and convex surfaces of 
rubies and sapphires, used for the jewelled holes 
of chronometers, &c. Such a tool is formed of 
an egg-shaped diamond split in two, the circular 
end being used, with the flat surface upwards. 
With such a tool Sir John Barton engraved the 
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block to ply freely, and keeping the cutting edge surfaces of hard steel dies in lines as fine as 2,000 


in the inch, arranged in hexagons, &e. The 
gold buttons and iris ornaments struck from 
these dies displayed the brilliant play of iridescent 
colors of the originals. By means of such an 
egg-shaped diamond tool, Sir John undertook to 


Fig. 15. 
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turn off from acylindrical surface a quantity equa) 
to the 12,000th of an inch: this he accomplished 
for his friend Mr. Edward Troughton. In drill- 
ing rubies, should the diamond drill be too 
conical, the back part is turned away with a 
diamond tool, to reduce it to the shape of e. 
For producing very small or very deep holes, a 
fine steel wire drill, d, is used, with diamond 
powder applied to the end of it. In drilling 
larger holes in China and glass, triangular frag- 
ments of diamond are fixed in the cleft extremity 
of a steel wire, ase and f. The china and glass- 
menders also select a tolerably square stone, and 
mount it as is shown at g, in the end of a taper 
tin tube, which wears away against the side of the 
hole, so as to become very thin, and by the pres- 
sure to hold the stone by the portions interme- 
diate between its angles. A similar diamond 
drill, mounted in brass, has been used with the 
ordinary drill-bow and breastplate for drilling 
out the hardened steel nipple of a gun, which 
had been broken short off in the barrel. 

For drilling large holes, metal tubes, such as 
h, are used: they are fed with diamond powder, 
and grind out an annular recess, and remove a 
solid core. 

Some of the lower figures, /, m, 0, &c., show 
the conical diamond used by engravers for ruling 
medals and other works, and also for etching 
either by hand or with the assistance of machines 
used for ruling etching grounds. Conical dia- 
monds are turned in a lathe by a fragment of 
another diamond, the outside skin or an angle 
being used; but the tool undergoes almost as 
much abrasion as the conical point. 
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For cutting fine lines and divisions on mathe- 
matical instruments, a splinter is used, similar 
to the glazier’s diamond; but a fine acute edge 
is selected instead of the natural angle, which 
would be too obtuse: & and J show the side and 
end views of such a tool. 

Tue Price or DiamMonps.—Rough diamonds, 
fit for cutting, are sold at $5 to $10 the carat. A 
carat is rather more than three grains, and 156 
carats equai to one ounce troy. Butif the stones 
are above one carat, the square of the weight is 
multiplied by the price of a single carat; so that, 
for example, a rough stone of three carats costs 
3x3x $10, or $90. It is similar with cut dia- 
monds, and at present (1850) the purest bril- 
liants of one carat fetch more than $40, a 
brilliant of two carats, 2x2x $40 or $160. When 
stones are over eight or ten carats, however, this 
is altered—so that they are often valued still 
more highly. Diamonds of a quarter of an 
ounce weight are extraordinarily costly, but 
still larger are met with; and one of the largest 
known is that of the Rajah of Mattun, in Borneo, 
which weighs nearly two ounces and a half; 
that of the Sultan of Turkey weighs two ounces ; 
one in the Russian sceptre more than an ounce 
andaquarter. The greatest diameter of the last 
is one inch, the thickness ten lines. The Em- 
press Catharine II. purchased it in the year 1772, 
from Amsterdam, and for it was paid $375,000 
and an annuity of $3,250. 

Diamonds weighing an ounce exist also in 
the French and Austrian regalia. One of the 
most perfect is the French, known as the Pitt or 
Regent diamond. It was bought for Louis XV., 
from an Englishman named Pitt, for the sum of 
$650,000 ; but it has been valued at two millions 
and ahalf. One of the stones most renowned 
in the east is the Koh-i-noor, or Mountain of 
Light, now in possession of the Queen of 
England. It came from Golconda to Persia, and 
while uncut weighed more than five ounces; 
but now, polished, only about two ounces. It 
is valued at more than $10,000,000. If we look 
only to the common mode of estimating the 
value, a perfect brilliant weighing half a pound 
would be worth $100,000,000. Some have stated 
that such a diamond exists among the royal 
treasures of Portugal, as large as a hen’s egg; 
according to others, this is only a topaz. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE CAVITIES AND THEIR 
Contents In DIAMONDS AND OTHER GEms.— 
‘Sir David Brewster has had his attention re- 
directed to this subject, from the examination of 
the Koh-i-noor diamond, made by the order of 
Prince Albert, before it was submitted to the 
somewhat hazardous operation of recutting and 
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rendering it an ornamental gem, previously to 


’ which operation it was far inferior in play of 


color to its glass model. Whilst in its former 
state, it was submitted to polarized light, when, 
instead of exerting no influence on this kind of 
light, which would have been the case had it 
been perfectly homogeneous in structure, it ex- 
hibited colored streaks of light generally parallel 
to one another—these tinted streaks being pre- 
cisely similar to those observed in many other 
diamonds described many years since. By 
microscopic examination, the Koh-i-noor, as 
well as the two smaller accompanying stones, 
exhibited several minute and irregular cavities, 
surrounded with sectors of polarized light, only 
producible by the expansive action of a com- 
pressed gas or liquid, which had existed in the 
cavities of the diamond before it had finally 
hardened. In an external cavity there appeared 
to exist a yellow solid substance—an observation 
which led to an examination of several speci- 
mens of diamond, in order, if possible, to eluci- 
date the source and nature of this yellow solid. 
A tabular, colorless specimen was found in the 
British Museum, on which lay a small, yellow 
crystalline diamond, which Sir David believes, 
from careful examination, to have emerged in a 
liquid state from a cavity observable in the color- 
less table, with which one extremity of the yel- 
low crystal is connected, and which crystallized 
instantly on its emersion. 

To add weight to this opinion, this physicist 
alludes to some of his previous observations on 
the liquid contents of some cavities in quartz, 
one portion of which crystallized on the surface, 
another portion being dissipated in the gaseous 
state; and also to some analogous phenomena 


2 . . . *,4° 
observable in topazes containing cavities. These 


cavities are far more frequent in diamonds than 
has heretofore been suspected, and in one or two 
cases they are so numerous as to render the 
stones actually black. Tavernier has described 
a black diamond which for a long time was un- 
salable, until a Dutchman speculated in it and 
cut it in two—by which he obtained two very 
fine stones, having divided a large cavity, con- 
taining eight or nine carats of what this author 
terms “black vegetable mud.” Dr. Clarke 
rendered an amber-colored diamond colorless and 
transparent by heating it before the blowpipe. 
New sources of this gem will probably soon be 
opened up, since diamonds have been reported to 
exist among the other mineral treasures of Cali- 
fornia, and are certainly to be met with in Aus- 
tralia. The diamond fields of Borneo may well 
be anticipated to become far more productive than 
they have been hitherto. This island is gene- 
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rally believed to have yielded the largest diamond 
on record: it is described as being of an egg 
shape, indented at one end, of the finest water, 
and to weigh 367 carats. It appears still to be 
in the possession of one of the Malay rajahs. 

Like the diamond, its congener amber—for 
they are both of organic origin—is very liable to 
inclose similar cavities containing both gases and 
liquids; and these have again attracted the 
atténtion of Brewster. The cavities in amber 
are for the most part perfectly spherical, and the 
surrounding polarizing structure is extremely 
perfect and beautiful; minute microscopic cavi- 
ties, resembling those of the diamond in their 
irregular forms, are also frequent. The larger 
and spherical cavities often contain a liquid. 
One of these, in a specimen of amber including 
no less than eight of these cavities, was opened ; 
the liquor exuded was of a dark yellow-brown 
tint, sooty smell, and of the consistence of white 
of egg: on exposure to air, it gradually dried, 
leaving a transparent substance resembling am- 
ber, turning orange-red under the blowpipe, then 
black, and disappeared, but without igniting, as 
true amber would have done. 

The liquid contained in another specimen was 
very viscid at low temperatures, became more 
mobile by warmth, and, although not very ex- 
pansible by heat, readily assumed the vapor state. 

Sir Davis has also described a very singular 
cavity in a specimen of topaz, containing a vis- 
cid and slightly opalescent liquid, of low refrac- 
tive power, in which some dark flocculi are 
disseminated; several perfectly formed trans- 
parent and brilliant crystals, all loose and mova- 
ble in the liquid by inverting the specimen of 
topaz, occur in the cavity: cireumstances which 
distinguish this from other specimens hitherto 
noticed—these cavities being of frequent occur- 
rence in topaz, and indeed in many other crys- 
tallized minerals, although rock-crystal, the 
diamond, amber, and the topaz present the most 
frequent instances of these cavities. 

JEWELLING oF Watcues.—The frame-plates 
and other parts of watches are perforated by the 
watch-finisher, or escapement-maker, for the 
watch-jeweller, whose business it is to fit into 
the holes thus made certain hard stones, such as 
rubies, sapphires, chrysolites, and in some cases 
diamonds, so perforated that the pivots of the 
watch movement may work inthem. Diamonds 
are chiefly prepared in Holland, but all other 
hard stones are ground, polished, turned, drilled, 
and set by the watch-jeweller. Diamond powder 
(dort), imbedded in small copper disks or mills, 
is the material used for grinding and polishing; 
and a fragment of bort set in a handle (as ex- 
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plained under Dramonps, where different forms 
of diamond tools are figured) is used for turning 
and drilling. A steel tool with diamond powder 
and oil is also used for drilling. Rapid motion 
is given by a lathe, with a large foot-wheel, so 
as to give the mandril from 6,000 or 7,000 up to 
20,000 revolutions per minute, the latter speed 
being given for polishing only. The stone is 
ground by taking it on the end of one of the fin- 
gers of the right hand, and applying it to the 
surface of the bort mill, which is kept constantly 
wet with water applied by the fingers of the left 
hand: in a few seconds a flat surface is produced 
on a stone of the most irregular form; the flat 
surface is then placed next the finger, and a 
simliar surface is produced parallel to the for- 
mer, until the stone is of the thickness required : 
it is then placed, by means of cement, on a small 
chuck in a lathe, and turned with a bort tool 
into the proper shape for setting: the hole is 
then drilled, first, about half way through, when 
the stone is reversed, and the drilling completed 
from the opposite side; a precaution necessary 
to prevent fracture. The hole is also turned 
with a countersink, to receive the oil required 
for the lubrication of the pivot. The polishing 
is performed by hollowing out one end of a piece 
of brass, so as to fit the hollow of the stone, and 
with diamond powder therein, working it about 
in every possible direction, by pressing the finger 
against the other end of the brass. The stone is 
then detached from the lathe, and its flat surfaces 
polished by the rapid motion of the hand ona 
piece of plate-glass charged with diamond pow- 
der and oil. 

Stones may be perforated so that the shoulder 
of the axis be supported by them; or in sucha 
way, that the axis may pass completely through 
them, in which case an end-piece is required for 
supporting the end of the pivot. The latter 
method is adopted where the pivot is in rapid 
motion, and has a considerable weight to sustain, 
as in the case of the pivots at each end of the 
axis of the balance. 

Fig. 16 is a section, on an enlarged scale, of 
the jewelled pivot-hole for the axis of the bal- 


Fig. 16. 





ance of a chronometer: a is the hardened stee) 
pivot, which is turned with a fine cylindrica: 


} neck, and made convex at the end 6 is the 
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drilled jewel, and above it, the end-piece; 6 is 
turned convex above, and concave beneath, of 
two different sweeps, to make it very thin at the 
point where it is drilled, and it is made a little 
smaller in the middle, to lessen the surface bear- 
ing. The end-stone is in the form of a plano- 
convex lens: it is generally a ruby, but in some 
cases a diamond cut into facets. The very small 
distance between the two stones allows the oil 
to be retained by capillary attraction. Each 
stone is burnished into a brass or steel ring, in a 
manner similar to that in which glasses are set 
in telescopes, by turning a place to receive the 
stone, and leaving a fine edge of brass, which is 
rubbed over the edge of the stone with a bur- 


nisher. A diamond end-piece is usually set in 
steel, into which it is brazed; after which, the 
steel is turned into shape, polished, and blued. 
The stones are inlaid in a counter sunk recess, 
c d, in the side plate, or other part of the watch, 
and retained therein by two side screws, as shown 
in the figure. 

The jewelling of watches is very minute and 
delicate work, as will be understood from the 
statement of the dimensions of the parts of Fig. 
16; the side plate ee is one-tenth inch in thick- 
ness; the rings from ¢ to d one-sixth inch in 
diameter, and the pivot one-one-hundredth inch 
in diameter. In some of the flat Geneva watches 
these dimensions are greatly reduced. 





LOVE’S VENTURE. 


BY PAULINE FORSYTH. 


Ir was a cold, wet evening in the early part of 
October. A chilling and heavy rain had been 
falling steadily all day, and nothing could have 
been more suggestive of ideas of discomfort than 
a look out into the pitchy darkness of the night, 
while the penetrating coldness of the air was 
enough to freeze the life-blood in its source. 

A matronly, pleasant-looking woman was 
moving restlessly about a clean, well-arranged 
kitchen, lit up by a bright wood fire, imperfectly 
aided by a tallow candle on a stand. 


t 








“IT wonder where Leonard can be,” thought 


she, as the clock over the mantle-piece struck 
nine; “he has been out in the rain ever since 
four, and he has not quite got over that fever 
yet.” 

Just then the outer door was thrown open, 
and a cheerful voice exclaimed— 

**Where is the milk-pail, mother? I have 
found that pesky cow at last.” 

** Where was she?” asked the mother. 

** Why, she was shut up in the pound all the 
time; and I went down to the swamp, and over 
to Eltham woods, and through Squire Jones’s 
lane, and up to Huckleberry hill, and I was just 
ready to give up and come home, when I met 
little Daniel Brewer, who told me that he saw 
old Mr. Davis shut our cow up there, because 
she had strayed into his orchard. I was real 
angry for a few minutes to think that he had 
given me so much trouble for nothing, for he 
might just as well have driven her home; but 
he’s such a crooked stick that I don’t know that 
we need expect anything better from him.” 


” 7" 


* Well, come in and take off your wet things,” 
said Mrs. Lane. 

“Oh, no, I°ll milk first; it will take me but 
a minute, and if I once come in to the fire it 
will be dreadful hard to get away from it.” 

In a short time the milk-pail, with its foaming 
contents, was placed on the kitchen-table, and 
Leonard, with his wet clothes changed for dry 
ones, sat warming himself by the fire, and fol- 
lowing with his keen, bright, cordial eyes his 
mother’s movements, as, throwing her work off 
the stand, she moved it by him, and placed on it 
materials for a hearty supper. 

* Where is Nancy?” he asked at last. 

‘‘Her father was taken suddenly ill, and her 
brother came for her this afternoon; she pro- 
mised me that she would return as soon as possi- 
ble. I hope she will, for I could not easily find 
another girl that would suit me as well.” 

“Then you have all the work to do now?” 

“Yes, with your help, Leonard. You are 
worth a dozen girls to me.” 

Leonard smiled, but his countenance wore a 
slight look of anxiety notwithstanding. 

**Do you think Nancy will come back soon?” 
he asked. 

**T hope so.” 

No more was said for some time, for Leonard 
fell into deep thought, and ate his supper in un- 
broken silence, while Mrs. Lane busied herself 
with several little houschold avocations. 

Leonard was nota handsome boy. ‘ Clumsy,” 
would be perhaps the first epithet that critical 
observers would apply to him, with his broad 
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shoulders, his large hands and feet, and his 
massive head set a little forward. ‘‘Good,” 
would be the next idea suggested as they went 
on to examine the calm benevolent expression of 
nis face. “ Resolute and perhaps a little dogged,” 
would be the result of a closer scrutiny into the 


mysteries unfolded by the brow, lip, and eye; . 


and the conclusion that everybody came to was 
that Leonard deserved the praise his little sisters 
gave him, when they called him “a dreadful 
good boy.” 

** Where is father?” he asked at length. 

“He is busy in his study. He is preparing 
his sermon for next Sunday, and has been so 
interrupted all day, that he begged me not to 
disturb him on any account this evening.” 

“Then there is no use in my trying to study,” 
said Leonard; “for I have come to a part of the 
algebra that I cannot understand at all, and I 
have been through my Virgil twice; father has 
been promising me an Ovid, but I suppose he 
cannot afford it.” 

**T am afraid not,” said Mrs. Lane, sadly. 

There was another long silence, broken at last 
by Leonard, who said, with a shade of doubt 
and apprehension in his tone— 

* Mother, I would like very much to go to 
college.” 

‘IT wish you could go,” said his mother, with 
earnest sympathy. “I have thought a great 
deal about it lately, but I don’t see how we can 
manage it. You know your father has but three 
hundred dollars a year and the little farm, and it 
is as much as we can do to live upon it.” 

**T know that, mother; I would not think of 
taking the least thing from father. I can make 
my own way through college, I know. But I 
don’t know how you can get along without me. 
You know I have attended to the farm for the 
last two or three years myself, so that it has 
been all clear gain to us; but if I go away, you 
will have to hire people to work it, and to cut 
your wood, and to do a great many other things, 
and I don’t think father is able to afford it.” 

** How did you think of supporting yourself?” 
asked Mrs. Lane. 

** By teaching school, just as Ben Davis and 
George Adams did.” 

‘Do you think you could get aschool? You 
are but little over sixteen.” 

“TI look a good deal older, though,” said 
Leonard, with a little pride; “and I am sure I 
could get the school in West Eltham village. It 
was offered me to-day by one of the committee, 
and he said he knew all the others would agree 
to it.” 

Tt is a pleasant thing for a mother to know 
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that others besides herself appreciate the merits 
of her children; and Mrs. Lane, proud and 
fond as she was of Leonard, was gratified by 
this mark of confidence shown to one so young. 
She hesitated but a few minutes before saying— 

“JT think you ought to accept the offer, 
Leonard; I can manage to get along very well, 
I have no doubt.” 

*T wish I could think so,” said Leonard, with 
a wistful glance at his mother; “ but I cannot 
see how you will be able to afford to have a good 
many things done for you that I have been 
accustomed to do, and if I were not quite sure 
that it would be the best in the end, I would not 
leave you. But if I should stay here, though I 
might work ever so hard, I should not be im- 
proving myself at all, except perhaps in cutting 
wood or milking cows, and that would be a very 
poor dependence for a living; father thinks he 
is teaching me, I know, but he doesn’t hear my 
lessons once a month. But if I can contrive to 
go through college and get a profession, then I 
am sure I shall be able to help father in taking 
care of my little sisters; you will need assist- 
ance more when they are a few years older than 
you do now.” 

** Yes, we shall certainly ; and at any rate you 
must begin now in earnest to attend to your 
education. I wish your father was able to help 
you about it. I suppose you will have to be 
examined by the committee, before the school is 
given to you. When does it meet?” 

** To-morrow, in West Eltham. I shall have 
to get up very early to be there in time; so good- 
night.” 

Before daylight the next morning Leonard was 
up. He made the fires, attended to the cow, 
brought in wood enough to last his mother during 
the day, and had eaten a hasty breakfast and was 
off, before the first rays of the sun had lifted 
from the earth and air the chilling dews and 
dampness left by the rain of the day before. 

When Mr. Lane came down to prayers in the 
morning, he saw only four little brown-haired 
girls, sitting with their hands demurely folded, 
trying to look as intent and solemn as their 
mother. 

“ Where is Leonard?” asked he; “‘hasn’t he 
found the cow yet?” 

“ Oh yes, sir,” said the oldest child, a little 
girl of seven, “ he went to Eltham this morning.” 

Mrs. Lane explained the cause of his absence. 
Mr. Lane was an inert-looking man, calm and 
meditative. 

* Ah, yes,” he said, after a few moments’ con 
sideration, ““I am glad Leonard thought of it. 
It will be a very good thing, I have no doubt.” 
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“Leonard was very much afraid that ma 
couldn’t get along without him,” suid Emily; 
*‘he made us promise we would do all we could 
to help her.” 

“ Ah, yes; well, perhaps you will miss him; 
perhaps he had better not go. I can continue 
teaching him at home,” said Mr. Lane, with a 
questioning glance at his wife. 

“Oh, I can manage very well, I know,” said 
Mrs. Lane, in her bright, hopef1l way. 

Mr. Lane seemed sunk in deep thought for 
several minutes, and would have remained so 
some time longer, if his wife, who had long ago 
discovered that these deep fits of abstraction 
never led to any practical result, had not recalled 
him to a sense of the present duty, by finding 
for him the chapter he was to read. 

Late that evening Leonard came home, tired, 
for he had walked twenty miles that day; but 
happy, for he had been successful in his pur- 
pose, and was to enter upon his duties the next 
week. 

For six years he continued the arduous life of 
teacher and student. By the end of that time 
he received a diploma, which for the first two 
or three days he felt inclined to show to every- 
body, and which he afterwards put away and 
forgot entirely. 

** Now, mother,” said Leonard, “I have only 
to get a profession, and then I hope to be making 
something. It troubles me to see you working 
so hard, and to see my little sisters growing up 
with so few opportunities for improvement. I 
hope to help you effectually in a few years. I 
can do a little for you now, for I have a very 
good situation offered me in an academy at Mil- 
ford, and I shall be able to spare you one or two 
hundred dollars a year out of my salary.” 

*T suppose you still intend to be a lawyer?” 

** Yes, I think I shall like the profession very 
much. I intend to become quite distinguished. 
I may be a judge yet—who knows?” and Leon- 
ard’s face was so radiant with hope and joy, and 
a happy feeling of self-reliance, that he looked 
almost handsome. 

Six months after his departure for Milford, he 
wrote to his mother, saying that, though it was 
his vacation, he had decided not to come home, 
but to devote his ltolyday to hard study. He 
told her, also, that the trustees wished him to 
take the entire charge of the schocl, and had 
offered to double his salary if he would; but 
that he had decided to decline the offer, as, if he 
accepted it, he would have to give up his whole 
time to the school, and abandon the study of law. 
He did not think the present advantage would 
compensate for the loss of time it would involve; 
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besides, he disliked teaching exceedingly, and was 
looking forward with delight to the time when 
he would be released from the necessity for it. 

The answer to tais letter was written by his 
sister Emily. It contained the announcement 
of the sudden death of their father, and ended 
by saying that “‘ma would have written herself, 
but was not able to do so.” 

Leonard hastened home, and found his mother, 
for the first time in her life, on a sick bed. 
This heavy blow coming suddenly upon a spirit 
and frame alike weakened and worn by long 
years of unshared toil and care, had been more 
than she was able to endure. 

«If mother is spared,” thought Leonard, * and 
my life and strength continue, I will make the 
last years of her life as happy as I can.” 

‘* Did mother see the last letter I wrote home?” 
asked he of Emily. 

* No,” replied Emily, “‘ she was not even able 
to hear it read.” 

**T am very glad; don’t tell her what was in 
it, but find it and bring it to me.” 

Leonard threw it into the fire, and with the 
last flicker of its flame died all the ambitious 
hopes he had cherished so long. 

‘Now, mother,” said he, when Mrs. Lane 
was again able to listen to him, “I have a plan 
to propose to you. I have been offered a salary 
of a thousand dollars if I will take charge of the 
school at Milford, and I have written to accept 
the offer. There is a pretty little cottage there, 
not far from the academy, that I would like to 
rent, and I wish you would come, and bring the 
girls, and keep house for me. It would make it 
a great deal pleasanter for me; and you would 
like it, 1 know. Milford is a very pretty place, 
and there is very good society there.” 

Mrs. Lane was distressed to feel that she must 
be an entire burden upon her son; but there was 
no choice left her but to submit to his wishes. 

“Vou will have a heavy charge upon your 
hands, Leonard,” said she, “with an invalid 
mother and four little sisters. I cannot bear to 
think of it.” 

** Well, mother dear, don’t trouble yourself to 
think about it. What do you suppose my 
shoulders were made so broad for? When you 
see how easily we shall all get on, you will be 
quite relieved. It will be a great advantage to 
my sisters, going to Milford.” 

In less than six weeks, Mrs. Lane and her 
daughters were settled in a better house and 
surrounded with more comforts than had ever 
fallen to their lot before. In seeing her daugh- 
ters grow up to womanhood with so many 
advantages for improvement and society, Mrs. 
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Lane almost forgot to sympathize with Leonard’s 
blighted prospects. Indeed, when she saw how 
he was respected and beloved by the whole 
country around, she did not realize that he had 
not rather gained than lost by this change in 
his vocation. She did not know for how many 


years his heart had panted for distinction in a - 


wider sphere; how, unsatisfied with directing 
boys, he had longed to try the power he felt he 
had within him, in the lists with men. 

All his conflicts with himself, his times of 
depression and dissatisfaction, Leonard had kept 
to himself; and it was not the least of his merits 
that he had done so. Many years had passed 
away in the quiet but laborious discharge of the 
duties of his profession. The academy had long 
been, in point of fact as well as name, his own; 
he had enlarged it, added a female department 
to it, and it had become very profitable in every 
sense. With his worldly condition Leonard was 
perfectly contented; but a feeling of loneliness, 
of an unfilled heart and unsatisfied affections, 
oppressed him more and more. His sisters had 
married one by one as they grew up, until the 
mother and son were left alone together. Mrs. 
Lane had begun to urge upon her son the neces- 
sity for selecting a wife soon, if he wished to 
take one at all. But at thirty-five Leonard felt 
like a confirmed old bachelor. 

Ten years before, while still struggling to bear 
up under the heavy charge he had undertaken, 
he had loved, with the ardent and steady affec- 
tion common to such natures as his, a lovely 
young girl of Milford; but, as he was then in 
no position to declare his attachment, he was 
obliged to contend with his feelings as he could, 
when she, in perfect unconsciousness of the 
anguish she was exciting, gave her hand to 
another. Since then, thinking it impossible 
that he should ever find one worthy to be the 
successor of his first love, he had tried to subdue 
his feelings to the realities of life, and satisfy 
“the mighty hunger of his heart” with the husks 
of pepular liking and approval. 

His mother saw more clearly than he did 
himself how great the void was in his daily 
happiness and life, and did her best, by her 
warm and ready sympathy, to fill it. 

They were sitting on the rose-covered porch 
of their pleasant house one warm summer eve- 
ning—Mrs. Lane in an easy-chair with her knit- 
ting in her hands, that she might occasionally 
beguile herself into the idea that she was accom- 
plishing something, and Leonard, now a grave 
dignified man, stretched upon a settee smoking 
a cigar—when through the trees and intervening 
shrubs they saw a group of young girls go by the 
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gate. One of them seemed to be in high glee, 
running, laughing, and talking with an entire 
forgetfulness of all rules of propriety and de- 
corum. 

**Sophy Chisholm is as great a romp as ever, 
I see,” said Mrs. Lane. 

“Yes,” said Leonard; “I do not think that 
anything but time and trouble will ever subdue 
her. I have tried these eight years in vain. 
During the whole time that she has been in 
school, I do not believe there has been a week 
that she has not done something to call down 
on herself a public reproof. She seems possessed 
by the very spirit of mischief. But she is so 
warmhearted and affectionate that every one 
loves her notwithstanding. I believe she puts 
Monsieur Lacompte, the French professor, into 
a perfect frenzy of passion every other day, and 
yet he seems on the whole to like her better than 
any one in school. The other day she happened 
to be sitting behind him in the class, and took 
advantage of the opportunity to arrange her 
collar and hair into a most ludicrous imitation 
of his, and then mimicked with the greatest 
gravity every one of his gesticulations. He saw 
the girls laughing, and turned round suddenly 
and caught Sophy in the midst of her sport. He 
jumped up, took her arm in his, and marched 
with her with the most vindictive earnestness 
through every school-room in the academy, and 
at last he brought her to me. 

*¢Dis young lady, sare, she wear out my pa- 
tience; I am not Shobe; I take my leave of her 
for always; she never enter my class no more.’ 
And he made me a low bow and went away. But 
the very next morning I saw Sophy in her usual 
seat in his room. I gave heralong lecture, and 
she promised me that, if possible, she would 
behave during the short remainder of her school 
life with the utmost propriety. But I doubt 
whether she will succeed.” 

** Does she leave school soon ?” 

“Yes, in two days more; at the end of this 
term. She will then be seventeen, and she con- 
siders herself already a young lady. She has 
several admirers, I believe; but I pity her hus- 
band. Robin Goodfellow could not have been 
a more tantalizing companion than she will be. 
I pity her husband.” 

The day after this conversation, Mr. Lane 
was making his usual tour of the school-rooms. 
When he reached Sophy Chisholm’s desk, he 
found that she had been attempting a very 
difficult sum in arithmetic, a study which, 
though a favorite one to him, he knew to be to 
her distasteful and bewildering in the highest 
degree. To his surprise, the answer was right, 
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but when he came to examine the sum, he tried 
in vain to penetrate through the confusion and 
intricacy in which its operations were involved. 
Clear-headed as he was, he could not make it 
out, and he seated himself to examine it at his 
leisure. 

While he was knitting his brows over the 
slate, Sophy glanced from time to time at him. 
She did not observe the gray hairs that had be- 
gun to mingle with the light brown curls that 
still covered thickly his nobly formed head, his 
only beauty; nor did shé notice the marks of 
mature life and long- continued care on his face, 
but she saw the lines that kindness, unselfish- 
ness, and lofty thought had left there, and her 
reverence and admiration swelled in her breast 
with an almost painful intensity. She had loved 
him ever since she had first been brought to his 
school, a little girl of nine, and yet her con- 
science whispered to her that she had never 
been to him a source of anything but trouble 
and annoyance. Remorse and affection were 
both busy in her heart, and, with a sudden im- 
pulse, she leaned forward and kissed Mr. Lane’s 
cheek. 

He rose slowly and quietly, and, with an ex- 
pression of offended dignity, calculated to strike 
awe into the most audacious offender, he gazed 
fixedly upon her. For once Sophy was discreet. 
She would not raise her eyes to his, but sat with 
her white lids resolutely dropped, her bright 
color flushing and fading, and a curious smile, 
half mirth, half anxiety, playing around her lips. 

When Mr. Lane first rose up, he was indig- 
nant, but, looking upon the pretty offender, such 
are the advantages of beauty, notwithstanding 
all the “‘ wise saws and modern instances” to its 


depreciation, that the stern purpose of his heatt * 
was forgotten, and he was obliged to make a. 


hasty retreat to his desk to prevent some treache- 
rous smile from declaring to the curious and 
breathless school how little reality there was in 
the angry look he had called up. 

Sophy left school the next day, feeling very 
much as though she had been dismissed in dis- 
grace. But before she had taken many steps, 
Mr. Lane joined her, a most unheard-of pro- 
ceeding on his part, as far as any lady was 
concerned. 

And now I am almost afraid to tell how it all 
ended, for fear I should be thought to advocate a 
most extraordinary system of propriety, a com- 
plete upsetting of the order that has been estab- 
lished since the foundation of the World, among 
savage as well as civilized nations. But it is 
true, nevertheless, that in less than a yeaf Mr. 
Lane and Miss Chisholm were married, and that 
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they lived very happily ever after. And, fur- 
thermore, that Mr, Lane said that, but for that 
most fortunate kiss, he should never have looked 
upon Miss Chisholm in any other light than as 
the most mischievous girl the sun ever shone 
upon. What that kiss had to do with his dis- 
covery and appreciation of her many good quali- 
ties, I leave to metaphysicians to discover. 





THE DYING WIFE. 
BY BESSIE STUART. 


In a chamber dim and high, ’mid the sweet perfume of 
flowers, 
When eve, with balmy sigh, ushered in the silent hours, 
Upon an airy couch there lay a lady wan and pale; 
She sickened weeks ago, but to-day so fast did fail, 
That tearful eyes around her saw this was the last of 
life 
For that gentle dying wife. 


How she had longed for life! Only life!’’ had been her 
prayer; 

However purchased, “ only life,’’ her passionate desire ; 

Not that life here, for itself, kept her heart from Heaven 
away, 

Nor from any fear of death came her longing still to 
stay; 

For she had been so guileless, death would bring im- 
mortal life 

To that pure dying wife. 


But her heart would cling to him who had wooed her 
maiden love; 

Through sunshine and through shadow unwavering he 
had strove 

To win her for his wife—and he had won at last: 

Ah! how bitter if theirgky had smiled but to be over- 
cast! 

Had she made the vow to love him with her warmest 
love through life 

But to be his dying wife? 


She could not rest for thinking of the charméd years of 
bliss 

Which had followed on the linking of her joyous life 
with his: 

How warmly she had loved him when her heart was 
light and young! 

But now in pain and weakness, and the weary days so 
long, 

She felt that never had he been so really her life 

As now—and she a dying wife! 


Her father and her mother dwelt in a distant land; 
But though dearly she would love a soothing from their 
hand, 
Yet they were aged now, and soon would follow her 
To the shining courts uf Heaven, to be forever there: 
Oh! surely not for them could the longing after life 
So agonize the dying wife. 


>. 
And she had faltered long ere her sorrowing heart could 


bear 
To leave two precious babes without a mother’s care: 











THE DYING WIFE. 


But now her heart was lightened, the burden rolled 
away; 
She would leave them with her Father, and before an- 
other day 
She knew that kindly hands would have the guidance 
of their life, 
For she was now a dying wife. 





But her heart still yearned for him who had won her 
maiden love, 

And with heartache all this day on her weary couch 
she strove: 

The husband saw her soul was wrung with pain he 
must not know, 

And all day, as he tended her, his voice was choked 
and low; 

For each hour he felt more keenly that the brightest 
part of life 

Was dying with his dying wife. 


In that chamber sad and dim, ’mid the sweet perfume 
of flowers, 

Silent, and yet alone with him, she passed the evening 
hours, 

Till the radiant clouds of sunset and her feeble laboring 
breath 

Aroused her to a view of quick approaching death: 

They had said the sun would rise on her, ah! never- 
more in life; 

Alas! poor dying wife! 


And sweetly she has beckoned, with a smile that 
breathes of Heaven— 

The husband stands beside her, and his trembling hand 
is given; 

And though his heart is breaking, and his brain is reel- 
ing now, ; 

This is her time of strength; for, with peace upon her 
brow, 

She speaks to him, while slowly pass the few last sands 
of life 

To that faithful dying wife :— 


‘** I know thou wilt be lonely, dear, when I have passed 
away, 

But the time will soon be over—thou ‘It not have long to 
stay; 

We shall be reunited in our home beyond the sky, 

There never, nevermore to part, and nevermore to die: 

And there, from all my weaknesses and stains of mortal 
life 

Cleansed in His blood who loveth us, thou ‘It clasp an 
angel wife. 


* But ere I go I'll tell thee of the love I’ve borne to 
thee ; 

Places and forms, like things of life, spoke ceaselessly 
of thee: 

Each joy of thine has met a smile—a sigh had every 
pain ; 

A tear at every parting, and a thrill to meet again. 

And, oh! how sweet the mem’ry that, in all our wedded 
life, 

No chill distrust, no thought unshared, had I, thy 
blessed wife! 


In the depth of my devotion, I almost could desire 
That thou mightst take some other wife thy future lot 
to share; 
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But I know thee far too well to think thy ear to gain; 

Weep not—I trust thee—second love comes but to heart- 
less men: 

It would trouble me in Heaven, if I saw new ties in life 

Were blotting out the mem’ry of thy faithful dying wife. 


* How well do I remember, in this room in bygone time, 

Standing just there, thou took’st my hand, my shrinking 
hand in thine, 

And placed upon my finger the symbol of that faith 

Which publicly we just had pledged, which made us one 
till death ; 

And then, with softest whisperings, thou madest vows 
for life, 

And, kneeling, first addressed me by the sacred name 
of wife! 


“ With thy kiss warm upon my cheek, I ’ve watched thy 
fading form, 

For even lux’ry, without thee, made but a lonely home ; 

And, ’mid my tears, I wondered if the noble knights of old 

Could wave a scarf as gracefully, or rein their steeds 
as bold: 

And the bright days of thy return were gala-days in life; 

Thou ne’er failedst of a greeting, a warm greeting, from 
thy wife. 


“ At the closing of those days to memory so bright, 

I sank to rest upon thy breast, with a gently breathed 
* good-night !” 

And if starting at some fancied harm, from sleep and 
dreams of thee, 

One gaze upon thy noble face, and terror fled from me: 

And strong in thy protection—oh, from ail the ills of life 

How tenderly thou shieldedst me, thy second-self, thy 
wife! 


“ But those bright days will be no more; those days of 
which the bliss 

Can be compared to nothing save but the pain of this, 

The day when I must leave thee; oh! how much I have 
to tell! 

But have only breath to say—oh, I cannot say—how 
well! 

Yet awhile I leave thee here alone, but in all thy com- 
ing life 

Be tender of the mem’ry of thy loving dying wife.” 

Her strength has failed forever—soon she will be in 
Heaven ; 

She breathes a childlike prayer that her sins may be 
forgiven : 

Then turns on him her loving eyes, so soft with spirit 
light, 

And sinks her weary head to rest, and breathes her last 
* good-night!” 


And so she passed away: she died as a Christian ought, 

With one hand reaching toward the Heav’n that Jesus’ 
blood hath bought; 

The other clasped in earthly love. 
through his life 

May hoard as holy treasure the thoughts of such a wife! 
. * * . * 


Well that husband 


A bird upon a waving bough beside the window sang, 
And clear within that hallowed room its liquid music 


rang: 
The moonlight glimmering threw the boughs like phan- 
toms through the door— 
Though she was dead, the moonlight came and danced 
upon the floor. 








LETTERS LEFT AT THE PASTRY-COOK’S: 


BEING THE CLANDESTINE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN KITTY CLOVER AT SCHOOL, AND 
HER “DEAR, DEAR FRIEND” IN TOWN, 


EDITED BY HORACE MAYHEW. 


THE TENTH LETTER LEFT. 
(Dated June the 24.) 


SHOWING VERY PLAINLY WHAT A TAX FOR- 
FEITS ARE, AND HOW THEY ARE LEVIED; 
BESIDES SHOWING HOW YOUNG LADIES ARE 
rAUGHT THE PROPRIETY OF HAVING A GOOD 
CARRIAGE. 


On my word, these forfeits are no joke! 
They are not merely bad marks, or long lessons, 
or so many hundred lines to be copied out, or 
learnt by heart; but they are actual fines in hard, 
very hard, money. Each forfeit is a halfpenny 
apiece. You will say, Nelly, that that is little 





enough; but when they fall down upon you five, 
or six, or as many as twelve strong at a time, I 
can tell you that the blow is rather a heavy one 
for a delicate purse to stand. Mine has received 
so many blows of the kind that it is perfectly 
exhausted. Every penny has been fairly knocked 
out of it. All my pocket-money has been con- 
sumed—all my cakes swallowed—all my sweet- 
meats melted, one by one, by this devouring sys- 
tem of forfeits; and I believe they would gobble 
up my clothes, bonnets, boots, everything I have, 
if they only had a chance. 

The system, I mean to say, Nelly, is altogether 
a bad one. To begin, all punishments that are 
payable by money are bad—at least so I have 
heard papa say when he has been reading the 
police reports. Then, it teaches us to run into 
debt, for if a girl has no more money, she is 
obliged to borrow some, as no one is allowed to 
go home until all her forfeits are paid. What 
her debts to her school-fellows may be is quite 
another thing! Then, again, I maintain it isa 
cruel robbery, almost worse than an income tax, 
upon us poor girls, for our parents surely never 
intended, when they gave us our pocket-money, 
that it should find its way, every penny of it, 
into the school-mistress’s pocket; and, lastly, it 
makes us suspect all manner of wicked things of 
our Lady Principal, as we imagine that the money 
forfeited all goes to her private use, and the girls 
really believe that one-half of her beautiful 
drawing-room has been furnished in this way. 
Whenever a new bonnet comes home, it is 








curious to hear the buzz of insinuations that | 
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instantly, like a swarm of gnats, go flying round 
the school. Every girl believes in her heart that 
she has been taxed for the payment of that bon- 
net. A system, Neily, which reduces a school- 
mistress, in the estimation of her pupils, to the 
level of very little better than a thief, cannot be 
a good one! 

What makes these suppositions still stronger 
is, that the forfeits are levied for the smallest 
possible fault. If one of your books is lying 
about; if your hands are slightly dirty ; if your 
dress is a little untidy; if you yawn, or gape, or 
smile, or are guilty of any violation of the five 
hundred rules that are stuck up in the school- 
room, the forfeits immediately rain down upon 
you in a heavy shower, and there is no place of 
shelter that can save you. Ihave been bankrupt 
two or three times, and am deeply in debt now, 
so, when you come to see me, Nelly, mind you 
bring plenty of money (ten shillings at least) to 
help me out of my scrape, and Ill owe it to you. 

Then, to increase our distress, there are 
“charities” also, but I am afraid to touch upon 
this serious subject, lest you should shake your 
pretty head, and declare that, since I have been 
at school, I have grown positively hard-hearted. 
No, dearest Nelly, I hope I am as charitable as 
most girls. I knowl feel always ready to ery 
over any case of distress, and long with all my 
heart to relieve it. I give what little I can to 
the poor, and am pained when I refuse a beggar, 
for fear he should not be the impostor I have 
condemned him in my own mind to be; but I 
do not understand the kind of “ charity” that is 
practised here. We have such numbers of 
* Distressed Widows” and “ Destitute Orphans,” 
that we cannot help doubting the reality of a few 
of them. Scarcely a week passes without our 
having a “Broken Leg,” or the school being 
cleaned out with a “ Disastrous Fire.” Now, if 
we only could see a “ Widow,” and give her the 
money ourselves, or take two or three of the 
“Orphans” by the hand, and kiss the little 
dears, I am sure we should feel much greater 
sympathy with the cases in question, and should 
be charitable from real feeling, instead of being, 
as we are now, charitable only from compulsion. 
We are always relieving, but never see any of 
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the objects we relieve, not even a “ Broken chests, ladies? Yes; that’s better, now. Right, 


Leg ;” and so the impression has become rooted 
in all the girls’ minds that these are all imaginary 
cases, got up expressly to teach us charity, in the 
same way that unknown quantities are taken in 
equations to teach us algebra. Now if a real 
““ Widow” was to come in some day, and thank 
us in person for what we had done for her, what 
a difference it would make! what is now a task 
would be instantly converted into a pleasure! 

But I must tell you about Caprarn Marcu. 
He is our drilling-master. He is not a real 
captain, you know, but is only called so out of 
compliment. (Noble protests he’s only a ser- 
geant; but then that’s just like Noble, she’d 
make out Count D’Orsay to have been no better 
than a barber’s apprentice.) He has a beautiful 
black moustache, and is more than six feet high, 
but as stiff as a back-board. His chest perhaps 
is a little too large. It looks too much like a 
carpet-bag when it’s as full as it can hold—and 
Meggy Sharpe doesn’t scruple to say it is exactly 
in that predicament—but then she is such a 
satirical thing! His coat is scarlet, and it fits, 
dear, without a crease, and as tight as a pin- 
cushion. Of course he is married, or else he 
wouldn’t be admitted into the college. His wife, 
they say, is only three feet high. 

We have to wear a peculiar costume for drill- 
ing, notunlike a Bloomers. Itisa short brown- 
holland blouse, with a red belt. Our trousers 
are of the same material, but rather short, dis- 
playing our feet and ankles. We look so funny 
in it, and you would laugh to see us. We are 
placed in rows, and made to go through all 
imaginary steps and exercises, like so many 
militiamen. We should make a famous regi- 
ment, I can tell you, Nelly, and if the French 
should ever invade us, we are ready to turn out 
to a man—I mean a woman—and defend our 
good little queen, and all her colonies and 
dominions. 





Captain March has a voice like a cannon. | 


I’m sure it must be heard sometimes at Hyde 
Park Corner. He makes the window-panes rat- 
tle as he bawls out: “‘ Up—up with your heads, 
young ladies. Throw your chests well out— 
more—more, I say—in with the waist—bu-u- 
ulge your chests, ladies !” 
own out to that extent, that you would imagine 
it would burst all the buttons! 

Then we have to march quick and slow, the 
captain walking by our side, marking the time 
with a small bamboo-cane, and crying out, 
“ Right, left—right, left—keep time, pray keep 
time, young ladies,” (and then he shrieks out, 
as if he was going mad) “ Where are your 
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And he swells his ° 


left—mark the cadence properly—right, left,’ 
and so on for an entire hour. 

It is glorious fun, Nelly ; only I don’t like the 
captain to pull me about, for we have no stays 
on. It tickles me so that I cannot help laughing. 
and the consequence is I get fined. There are 
more forfeits during our drilling-lesson than any 
other class. The captain pretends to be very 
angry, but I fancy at times I see him smiling 
behind his thick moustaché. With all his black 
looks, he is very good-natured, and often per- 
suades Blight (who remains in the room all the 
while) to remit us one-half our fines. 

But I must haste with my letter, dear, or else 
Mavame Dvnavrton will ve here directly. 
She is our *‘ Maitresse de Maintien,” and has on 
her cards, “* Brevetée de toutes les Cours de l’ Eu- 
rope.” She is as thin as continental-letter-paper, 
but excessively elegant, with a waist scarcely 
larger than a wedding-ring. Few mistresses in 
our school are respected so much, or followed 
with so much attention as Madame Palmyre 
Duhauton. Her lessons are most amusing, in- 
structing us how to balance the body, walk, 
courtesy, sit, lounge, meet a friend, enter a car- 
riage, mount on horseback, get over a style, and 
be presented at court. Her attitudes alone are 
a perfect study of deportment. She sits as if an 
artist was in the room; she walks as though she 
were performing before an audience. Every 
movement is studied. She hands you the poker 
like a Tragedy Queen, and if she brings you a 
cup of tea, it is done with the air of an injured 
rival offering you a goblet of poison. But, in 
spite of all these affectations, there is an abandon 
(it’s her own word), an elegant freedom about 
her that wins your admiration at once. I believe, 
if she were to meet a mad bull, she would do it 
so gracefully that the animal would immediately 
draw in his horns, and politely run away in an 
another direction. 

As for “the high walks of society,” which 
she is always boasting of having moved in, none 
of us believe them any more than that she is a 
Frenchwoman. The rumor is that she is the 
widow of an English officer who lived for a long 
time on the Continent. Meggy Sharpe insists 
that her real name is D. (Diana) Haughton, 
which, with the aid of a little French polish, 
she has brightened gradually up into De Horton, 
De Hauton, Duhauton. 

I will try to give you a notion of one of her 
lessons. 

She enters the room with a swimming, undu- 
lating movement, murmurs softly a “‘ Bon jour, 
mes enfants,” and begins at once: “ Now, my 
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dear girls, your whole fate hangs upon paying 
attention. How often am I to repeat you are to 
move vos hanches—your haunches—and non vos 
genoux—I mean your kneeses? Mademoiselle 
Plodder—écoutez-moi—was your papa a canard, 
or a Greenwich pensioner with two wooden legs, 
that you will boiter and waddle in that impossi- 
ble frightful manizre? Maintenant suivez-moi, 
walk like me,” and Madame crosses the room 
backwards and forwards, in the most wavy, 
dance-like style, to show us how a lady should 
walk. “La! Faites comme ¢a, and you will 
have no reason to rougir, not even amongst la 
créme de la créme, at the very top of society. 
O ciel! dear me! Miss Flower—arrétez—what 
a meeting! Did you wish to offer the Monsieur 
your foot, or your hand? Great Heavens, 
ladies! what do you do with your heads? The 
gentlemen do not run comme des lapins, or like 
cats and dogs, upon the floor. .dillons, my dear 
children, les épaules en arri?re—la téte bien haute 
—bien haute. A young lady will never get a 
husband, now-a-days, unless she holds her head 
up. Les mariages, you know, are written in 
heaven, and so you must look up there, and not 
on the carpet—i! n’y a pas de maris @ present sur 
le tapis.”” (Here Madame indulged in a hearty 
laugh over her own wit—nothing boisterous— 
but a fashionable titter that wouldn’t wake a 
baby.) “Ah! ¢a—c’est beaucoup miewx. Now, 
in one minute, it will commence to rain very 
hard, and you will have to run, for not one of 
you, mind, has got a parapluie, or a parasol. 
There! je vous V’avais bien dit. Run, my dears, 
run—vite, plus vite—but stop, Miss Clover” (and 
she caught hold of me); “ you must not pull up 
your dress so high, comme si vous alliez prendre 
un bain de pieds.” 

We hurried through the shower again, and 
Madame was pleased to say that I ran that time, 
“@ merveille.”’ We then went through our sit- 
ting lesson, and you would have been amused, 
dear, at the numberless directions that were 
given how we were to sit on a chair, on a sofa, 
on a music-stool, at the head of the table, in an 
open carriage, at the opera, and a thousand other 
places. I always thought there was only one 
way of sitting; but I never was more mistaken 
in all my life. Courtesies followed. “ Merci, 
Miss Noble, merci’’ (exclaimed our little French- 
Englishwoman), ‘‘ that courtesy was perfection. 
It would have been an honor to the Court du 
Grand Monarque. It was digne @une Reine. 
Continuez comme ¢a, ma chere, and your success 
is certain. Je vous prédis un settlement in the 
highest ranks. Mademoiselle Wylde!” (she 
continued,) “‘ what do you go for up and down 
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in that way? that is churning—not courtesying. 
Doucement, my dear; I do not ask you to make 
butter ;”’ and she made us all laugh by imitating 
Lucy’s quick movements. 

The carriage (an old sofa put upon wheels) 
was next driven into the middle of the room, and 
we were taught how to step into it in the most 
elegant manner. I made asad mess of it, Nelly; 
and Madame Palmyre was so angry that she 
went so far as to declare that “no man of taste 
or pretensions would ever think of uniting his 
destinies to one so shamefully uneducated in the 
first steps—(did she mean the carriage-steps ? )}— 
of high life.’ After this harangue, in which 
the French accent had been accidentally omitted, 
I was dismissed in disgrace. 

The crowning part of the lesson was the 
presentation at court. Madame seated herself 
on a raised ottoman, which did duty for a throne. 
The girls retired to a little closet in the corner, 
from which they emerged in their full court cos- 
tume. This consisted of an old window-curtain 
for the train, and a beautiful group of cut silver- 
paper feathers for the plumes; and I thought to 
myself what a capital dress it will make when 
we play at “ acting charades.” 

“ Bien gracieusement et modestement rendu, 
Miss Peacock,”’ exclaimed Madame, in a half- 
majestic tone, from her royal ottoman. “ Ma 
charmante jeune Miss, votre beauté d’un ange et 
votre tournure d’une Duchesse seront un de ces 
jours bien appreciées. Ah! Miss Smirret !”’— 
(and here her Majesty rose in the greatest 
indignation)—“ Are you mad, or only foolish? 
Never dare to kiss my hand again until after you 
have wiped your mouth. I don’t know what 
you have been eating, but it looks uncommonly 
like gooseberry jam!!!’ (True enough, there 
was a large jar, belonging to the Suetts, in the 
closet, and Smiffel had helped herself rather 
liberally—robing and robbing at the same time.) 
** Learn, ladies, that only a very slight pressure 
of the lips is permitted. Now, Ada Steele, what 
are you afraid of? Her Majesty is not going to 
slap your face that you should look so alarmed 
to kiss her hand. Well, Miss St. Ledger, am I 
to repeat again and again that I will not have 
you come rolling up to the steps of my throne 
like a cricket-ball? Pray, learn to moderate 
your bounding enthusiasm. But, good heavens! 
girl, your feather has touched my face. Ill-bred 
creature! Would you presume to tickle her 
Majesty's nose with your court plume? But I 
absolve myself from all responsibility of your 
future destinies. With such innate vulgarity, 
it’s preposterous to suppose you ever can or 
WILL BE MARRIED! !” 
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With this extraordinary speech from the , 
throne, Madame descended the footstools which | 


had been arranged as a flight of steps. What 
struck me most during the delivery was, the 
perfect Queen’s English—for une native de Paris, 
especially—in which it was spoken; but, as it 
was the Queen, and not Madame in her own 
person, who was speaking, it may, perhaps, 
account for the extraordinary phenomenon and 
the fidelity of the representation. Nature only 
sacrificed herself to truth. However, with the 
loss of her foreign royalty, she soon recovered 
the use of her native tongue, and, smiling a 
Frenchwoman’s smile, she said to Noble, ‘* 4yez 
la bonté, ma chere, de prendre ma place.” She 
then showed us how the Queen was to be re- 
spectfully approached, how her hand was to be 
gently kissed, and how the débutante was to 
carefully withdraw, without being incommoded 
with, or falling over her train. With this last 
performance, which, I must say, Nelly, was 
admirably done, the Levee was at an end. 

I had nearly forgotten to tell you that, during 
the above ceremony, Noble and Peacock wore 
their own feathers and their own trains. Their 
pride couldn’t think of being dragged about the 
floor in connection with an old window-curtain. 

Good-bye, Nelly; and don’t forget to bring 
the money, if you wish to save from bankruptcy 
and shame, 

Your devoted, but penniless friend, 
Kirry. 


P.S. Last night was the first Friday in the 
month, and a full moon! so we resolved upon 
trying our luck when we went to bed. Accord- 
ingly, we made all haste in undressing, and put 
the candles out very quickly. We then placed 








ourselves in a row, with the moon-beams full in 
our faces ; after which, upon a given signal from 
Wylde, we repeated slowly the following words: 
* Upon this month’s lucky Friday, 

Beneath the moon-beam’s magic ray, 

Stepping backwards into my bed, 

I pray, benevolent St. John, 

To show in nightly vision, 

The husband I on earth shall wed.” 

These were delivered as solemnly as possible : 
as soon as they were over, without uttering 
another sound, we walked backwards into bed, 
keeping our faces turned all the time to the 
moon, and so dropped off to sleep. 

If any one speaks, they say the charm is 
broken. It is confidently reported (Susan told 
us so, and she had it from a gipsy) that it is 
sure to succeed if repeated precisely as the clock 
strikes twelve, finishing the last word with the 
last stroke; but we were afraid of oversleeping 
ourselves, or that some of the younger girls 
might grow frightened, or that the moon-beams 
might not shine, so we wisely preferred saying 
it beforehand. If you ¢eli your dream, you will 
never be married; but as I never dreamt of any 
one (not even of Sidney, much to my disappoint- 
ment), there is no great fear of my dying an old 
maid on that score at least. It is a thousand 
pities, Nelly, that the chances are so many 
against the above charm succeeding. It has 
often been tried here, but some girl has always 
spoken, or shrieked by falling against something, 
and hurting herself in walking backwards. The 
greatest difficulty, however, is in preventing the 
girls talking ; but we two will try it some night, 
dear Nell, only we must promise not to tell each 
other our dreams! The penalty would be teo 
awful! ! 





THE FALL OF THE LEAF. 


BY W. 8. GAFFNEY. 


Wnuart a study is here! Whata lesson for the 
gay, giddy, and thoughtless! And yet it needs 
not the philosophy of a Bacon, the rhetoric of a 
Blair, nor the wisdom of a Socrates to expound 
and make clear the history of these few words. 
Nay! it is the teaching of Nature herself. The 
fall of the leaf! and coupled therewith is the 
budding thereof. 

When Spring with smiling joy comes bounding 
o’er the earth, the eye is charmed with sights 
not less strange than beautiful. She breathes 
o’er the ice-bound rivulet, and its waters flow 





vancing footsteps. Earth puts on her verdant 
mantle in token of hercoming. And little birds 
that silent were before, breathe forth their notes 
of welcome. The things of earth appear and 
germinate, and with mingled joy and wonder we 
behold the budding of the leaf. 

Again—a few short months, and where is all 
the beautiful? The precious flowers of earth 
that reared their heads in rich magnificence— 
where are they? The trees but lately robed in 
verdant splendor—where are they? They stand, 
firm as before, yet shaken by the rude blast; and 


anew. Frost and snow retreat from her ad- } yielding to the faintest breeze a portion of their 
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once green foliage. What a wonderful change! 
*Tis the falling of the leaf. 


Withered leaves are round us falling; 
To the autumn’s blast they bend, 
Whispering, in accents mournful, 
All that ’s beautiful must end. 
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Nature, robbed of all her glory, 
Bends unwillingly her head, 

Like a broken-hearted mother 
Weeping o’er her cherished dead! 


Ah! those leaves, once green and lovely, 
Oft I hailed them as my friends; 

Now no pleasing thoughts they bring me, 
To my heart no beauty lends. 


Yes! they bring a sweet remembrance 
Of the happy, happy past; 

They are types to me, and shadows : 
Of eternal life at last! é 
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Withered leaves are round us falling; 
To the faintest breeze they bend; 
Yet their falling is a token ‘ 

That this life is not our end. ‘ 


Yes! on every leaf is written, 
In my mind, a holy thought: 

Yes! the hope of life upspringing 
From the grave, by them is brought. 


Though they ’re withered now, and falling 
Down to earth, their native tomb; 

Yet the parent stock will flourish, 
And with fresh leaves bud and bloom. 


ee TeeTeere 


So our mortal frames will perish, 
Like the falling leaves and sere; $ 
Yet again will bloom and flourish ‘ 
In a bright eternai sphere! $ 
To the thoughtful mind this annual change ; 
of nature speaks a fruitful lesson. We behold 
the bright flowers of earth ope their rich petais, 
cast their sweet fragrance to the breeze, and then 
droop and perish—emblematic of the instability 
of earthly things. ; 
We behold the child in its guileless beauty, a 
gem glowing with health, innocence, and joy, ; 
folded in the arms of her who bore it in all the 
overwhelming fondness of a mother’s love. Like 
the sportive lamb decked with a flowery gar- ; 
iand, so beautiful it seems, but, alas! it breathes 
but to smile. Thou weepest, childless mother— 
ah! well thou mayst, ’tis thy first-born. Spring 
gave thee a toy of peerless beauty, but never 
more shall it raise its rosy lips to thine in all 
the fondness of childhood’s warm affection— 
that cherub of immortality! Memory tells thee 
thou art desolate; it tells, too, of playful smiles, 
of a thousand soft and winning ways that twine 
around the mother’s bosom, and of the sweet 
wild, throbbings of unspeakable bliss that were 
thine when softly soothing it to slumber and 
repose. Now the nursery will no more resound 
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with its gladsome mirth; the cradle in which it 





so often reposed in quiet is now desolate. Thou 
weepest, childless mother—thou hast beheld the 
Salling of the leaf. 

Sound the depths of thy heart, kind reader, 
and tell me—is there not one chord that speaks 
a void which earth cannot replace? Knowest 
thou one sacred spot above all others, whereon 
thou hast shed the bitter tear, or gazed with sore 
affliction? One star be there which thy fond 
heart has marked as her pure spirit roaming the 
azure vault of heaven? Thou, too, hast seen the 
Salilen leaf. 

And what is life—and what is man, that he 
should seek the fleeting shadow? ‘Earth is not 
man’s abiding place.” We are but travelers on 
this terraqueous ball—but servants of probation. 
Why then this love of gain, this burning for 
distinction? Let us approach yon wide reposi- 
tory of the dead, and seek there for distinction. 
We behold tablets, cold, marble tablets, cold as 
the clay that slumbers beneath them; their va- 
ried inscriptions telling of youth, beauty, age, 
ambition, pride and vanity, brought to one com- 
mon level. Like the leaves of the forest, a 
withered, mouldering mass, nor one pre-eminent 
over another. 

Fallen leaves from the tree of life, torn from 
the parent stem by the rude blast of time! 

Crave not the vanities of earth that gild but 
to perish, but seek rather to fill the immortal 
mind with that incorruptible fruit which death 
cannot destroy, and which will prove a source 
of supernal felicity beyond ages. 

Behold the fallen leaf, the type of all that is 
earthly, and learn to prepare for another and 
happier state of being. Drink not at the fount 
of deception. For know that, be thou ever so 
fair—be thou. blest with the choicest and rarest 
of this world’s gifts—yet must thou, like the sim- 
ple leaf, droop and wither ere thou canst cross 
the dark waters and land upon the flowery coast 
of that world of fadeless flowers, there to put on 
fresh beauty and bloom for eternity. 





TO FORGIVENESS. 
BY BLANCHE BENNAIRDE. 


Tov art a goddess, beautiful and fair, 
With “ivory sceptre,”’ on a throne of pearl; 
And when thou smilest on us, we are filled 
With gratitude and deep humility. 


What should we do on earth without thy smile, 
When we so often give to others pain, 

And wander in forbidden ways, and lose 

The light of love, finding ourselves in gloom! 














LYDIA’S WAGES. 


BY ALICE B. 


NEAL. 


(Concluded from page 237.) 


Tue hoarse voice of the conductor called the 
next stopping-place, “White Plains!” through 
the dusty cars. The little black trunk was 
standing on the platform already, when the 
young seamstress stepped out upon it, remem- 
bering suddenly that if the farmer should not 
keep his appointment she had not the means to 
return to New York again. But among the 
little crowd of vehicles drawn up to the depot, 
she saw a comfortable brown wagon, with a 
buffalo, warm as was the day, spread on the 
seat, and reining in the startled horse, which 
pricked up his ears as the engine hurried past 
him, was her new friend, apparently on the look- 
out for her. 

“Oh, here you be, be you?” he said, good- 
naturedly, as she presented herself before him. 
**T should hev bin put out enough, ef you hadn’t 
come, for taint so easy to spare people and 
horses off the place in hayin’ time; whoa, Billy; 
here, come round this side, and give me that ’ere 
basket ; whoa, whoa, sir; you see he wants to 
start right off on and try to pass that engine. 
Here, you, jest lend a hand and put that trunk 
in behind here, Zebedia, Zekiel—what ’s your 
name! Stiddy, Bill. Now we’re off!” 

And away trotted the ambitious animai. whose 
rusty harness and shaggy sides gave little out- 
ward evidence of spirit. 

Lydia had kept her veil over her face all the 
morning, the dust of the cars had been so dis- 
agreeable. But now she threw it back and 
looked about her with the eagerness of a child. 
They soon passed through the long straight 
village street, with its intensely white houses 
and vivid green shutters, the lawyer’s offices, 
and the doctor’s, and the stores, standing in close 
neighborhood, and then the houses were more 
scattered, and chiefly unpainted, the brown 
weather-beaten boards looking, through the fo- 
liage of locust-trees and lilac bushes, so refresh- 
ing in their natural tint to eyes accustomed to 
the glare of brick and stone. The very vines 


and brambles of the roadside were beautiful to 
her, the snow-white blackberry blossoms lying 
among them, and the singing of the birds in the 
orchards, where the sunshine was tempered by 
the thick foliage, or, best of all, passing in the 
shadow of such a wood as she had dreamed of, 
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or fancied she could remember, with the hush 
and grave quietness of a country landscape, con- 
trasted with the roar and tumult she had left 
behind. But Billy’s master gave little time for 
the indulgence of reveries, had they been ever 
so pleasant. He seemed to think himself in 
duty bound to be entertaining, and pointed out 
the localities with evident satisfaction to himself, 
and pride in the neighborhood. 

* This here buildin’ ’s the school-house, where 
my boys got all they know of readin’ and ’ritin’— 
quite enough I tell mother for good plain coun- 
try folks. Mother was goin’ to send one of ’em 
down for you this mornin’, but I calculated you’d 
feel better to see somebody you know’d. You 
hain’t told me your name yet. Liddy? Well, 
that’s a good name. I had an aunt Liddy when 
I was a boy. I do believe you don’t know what 
my name is neither. Now if that ain’t a joke. 
You wouldn’t have know’d who to ask for if I 
hadn’t been on the spot, would you? Well, if 
you’d jest told °em you wanted to go to Elijah 
Purdy’s, any body’daknow’d. There’s acon- 
siderable number o’ Purdy’s around in West- 
chester county. Some on ’em ain’t no relation, 
though. There’s the widder Purdy, she’s a sis- 
ter of mine, Elnathan’s wife that was. She’s 
got a handsome place a little mite off the road 
from the meetin’-house. Oh, there’s the meet- 
in’-house now, up among them apple-trees on 
the hill. You see that long row o’ sheds? well, 
right up above there. We hain’t got more’n a 
mile to go now, Liddy. You see that fur stone 
fence? well, right over that hill, an’ you kin 
see our new barn.” 

It was with no little interest, then, that Lydia 
watched jor the first glimpse of her new home, 
Billy having consented to walk up the last hill 
at avery even pace, probably not recognizing 
the near vicinity of the barn aforesaid. Once 
on the top of the declivity, however, he needed 
no touch of the whip, but whirled them over the 
last half mile, giving the new-comer very little 
time to see the brown farm-house with the tidy- 
looking out-houses, and neat stone walls and 
fences, indicative of thriving plenty. 

A sun-burnt little urchin, bare-headed, and 
guiltless of shoes, swung open the large gate, and 


the wagon, scattering geese and hens in every di- 
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rection, drew up at once by the “back stoop,” as 
Mr. Purdy denominated the kitchen door. The 
elation of the rapid drive, through the fine fresh 
air, passed away in a moment, as it recalled to 
Lydia why she was there, and that here she was 
to labor with her little strength at a new voca- 
tion, and under the vigilant eye of a mistress. 
She felt the. glow fade from her cheek, and the 
light from her eye, as she was helped out of the 
wagon, and saw the farmer’s wife coming to- 
wards her, with a pitcher in one hand and a but- 
ter plate in the other; the very personification 
of neatness and good order; tall, straight, and 
as prim as her husband was careless and good- 
natured. She had somehow expected to find his 
counterpart, instead of opposite, in the “ mother” 
he had so constantly referred to, and when she 
felt herself measured from head to foot over the 
tops of those spectacles, she wished herself back 
again to the bondage she had just escaped from. 

“ Won’t you set down?” Mrs. Purdy said, 
bluntly. “ You can lay your bonnet on the 
bureau, dinner ’s just ready; come, father, let 
Nate take Billy round; you hain’t got no time 
to spare, for the men’s all come.” And so they 
had, and filed into the room in their clumsy 
boots, rolling down their shirt sleeves, and sleek- 
ing their hair, dripping from their late ablutions 
at the well, as they came. 

The plentifully spread table was a new sight 
to the city girl The huge pieces of meat, and 
platters of potatoes in their jackets, the fresh, 
yellow butter and thick slices of home-made 
bread, and the cold, sparkling water from the 
well, were all dainties, in their way, to one who 
had lived till now on the stale provisions from 
the grocers at the corner, where tainted meats 
and wilted vegetables waited for straggling pur- 
chasers in the noonday sun. These good things 
disappeared with incredible rapidity before the 
hearty appetites of the farm laborers, who sat side 
by side with the family, and joined the conver- 
sation as freely as they helped themselves with 
their own knives and spoons to the dishes before 
them. 

Such an appetite as seemed to animate them 
she had never known. Meat they had seldom 
purchased, bread and tea being the principal 
food, so easily prepared and renewed. With the 
smell of the meats her daily headache had re- 
turned, and she felt the fatigue of her journey, 
with the restraint of her position, almost insup- 
portably. The farmer’s wife piled her plate with 
eatables, and he did his best to make her talk; 
but she was thankful when the meal concluded 
by the distribution of huge wedges of cheese and 
dried-apple pie, which the men took in their 
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hands and returned without any ceremony to 
their field work. 

“T guess you ’d better take your things up 
stairs to the end room—that little one you ‘ll 
find off the garret,” was Mrs. Purdy’s first 
direction, as Lydia began to set the chairs back 
from the table. 

She was glad enough to go, and be, if only five 
minutes, by herself; and when she found “the 
end room,” it was to sit down and wonder how 
she ever came to think of doing as she had done, 
and how it was all going to end. She would not 
have felt very much encouraged if she had over- 
heard Mrs. Purdy’s first address to her husband : 

** What on earth did you bring that girl here 
for? Why, she looks as if she was in the last 
stages; I don’t believe she could peel a potato.” 

** Well, if she’s in the last stages, she’s come 
to a good place to be taken care of,” the farmer 
said stoutly ; forhe considered Lydia his protégé, 
and, as he said, had taken a fancy to her from 
the first. ‘“ But I don’t believe it’s nothin’ but 
sewing stiddy ; and goin’ round the house ’1I bring 
her up again. If she can’t do nothin’ but what 
she chooses, she’ll be some help.” 

And here the conversation was interrupted by 
the reappearance of the “‘ new help,” with a black 
silk apron tied over her neatly-fitting bardge de 
laine. Mrs. Purdy looked at it, and at her cam- 
bric undersleeves and linen collar, then back to 
her husband in silent despair; and he, good man, 
considering discretion the better part of valor, 
betook himself to the hay field, and left them to 
get along as well as they could together. 

It was Wednesday, and the washing and iron- 
ing being out of the way, baking not recurring 
until Thursday in the firmament of Mrs. Purdy’s 
domestic arrangements, there was comparatively 
little to be done after the dishes were washed and 
the kitchen was swept up. Mrs. Purdy rolled 
down the sleeves of her calico dress, and tied her 
cap-strings under her chin, in token of a half- 
holyday; then disappearing into an adjoining 
bedroom, she brought to light an immense basket 
of mending, to which she applied herself with 
characteristic vigor. 

Lydia was not slow in perceiving that she had 
not stepped at once into the good graces of the 
farmer’s wife, who sat as stiff and erect as ever 
by the window opening into the side yard. The 
kitchen was as neat as hands could make it; not 
a crumb upon the floor, nor a stain upon the 
well-scoured sink. The sunshine came in at 
the open door, and the bushes in the yard, the 
grass plat, and the fields beyond were rippled by 
a light, sweet-scented wind. 

**T guess you’d better go out to the barn and 
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see if there’s any eggs,” Mrs. Purdy vouchsafed, 
in answer to her second inquiry, “‘ What shall I do 
now?” *‘ To-morrow’s bakin’-day, and there ’ll 
be enough to do then without huntin’ eggs’ nests.” 

She could not have chanced upon a pleasanter 
errand, for the girl was longing to be out in the 
free air, and see for herself how her new home 
was situated. 

Perhaps Mrs. Purdy had thought of this, for 
she was not unkind at heart, and Lydia’s willing- 
ness and quickness of comprehension, in place 
of the obtuse clumsiness she usually had to com- 
bat with in a new domestic, apologized, if not 
made up, for the strength and endurance she 
lacked. 

“ She’s a handy, clever-spoken girl,” thought 
the good woman, looking after Lydia’s light 
figure as she went towards the barn. “ But 
when I want help, I wanthelp. She is not going 
to carn her salt. I can’t bear to order such a 
delicate-looking piece around, as much of a lady 
now as our minister’s wife. What could have 
possessed her to go out to work, I don’t see, or 
*Lijah to bring her “long. Actilly afraid of a 
dog, too; how’ll she stand milkin’? Here, you 
Bose; come here this minute, sir. He won’t 
hurt you,” shecalled out from the window. 
** Barkin’ dogs never bite ;”’ for Lydia stood at 
bay, the old house dog snuffing, and whining, 
and barking round her. “ Well, I s’pose now 
she’s come, I must make the best of it; and 
with this consoling and philosophic reflection, 
the busy dame relapsed to her stocking darning 
and her calculations on the products of her 
dairy. 

Baking-day unfolded new wonders to Lydia. 
Such a profusion of milk and eggs, and sugar 
and butter, she had never beheld before except 
at the grocer’s, and she won Mrs. Purdy’s first 
approving smile by her unfeigned admiration of 
the milk-room, so delicately clean and cool. 
The bright morning air was of itself an elixir to 
her exhausted frame, and the exercise, fatiguing 
at first to‘one so unaccustomed to housework, 
brought a clear glow to her cheeks that made 
her almost beautiful. They had a busy morning 
of it, with heating the huge brick oven, and pre- 
paring the bread, and pies, and puddings, that 
filled its gaping mouth; and then there were the 
vegetables to prepare for dinner, and Lydia 
proved that she could peel a potato and shell 
early peas, and do a variety of household tasks, 
where quickness atoned for inexperience. There 
were the boys’ beds to make after dinner; they 
had been airing all the morning, and Lydia found 
herself taking especially good care of the side 
of the room occupied by Caleb, the eldest son of 
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the house, who had already shown himself 
friendly by picking the peas before breakfast, 
and giving her a first lesson in milking. 

Milking, it must be confessed, was a terror to 
the city girl for many a day. She did not like 
to go into the barnyard in her thin shoes; she 
had never worn anything thicker than a double- 
soled morocco buskin. Then she could not 
overcome her terror of the horned oxen—gentle, 
honest creatures as they were—nor of the cows 
themselves, particularly when she found herself 
within the range of a raised hoof, or the sweep 
of along tail. But Caleb generally managed to 
be around the barn at milking time, and fixed 
her stool for her, and stood by to see that the 
pail was standing quite straight. It was the 
business of one of the men to help milk; but 
Caleb took it upon himself, when he found Lydia 
did not grow any more courageous with time, 
and by his good management all the rest were 
milked by the time she was through with Brin- 
dle, the most gentle one among them. 

Lydia found that she was expected to go with 
the family to meeting on Sunday morning, and 
shocked Mrs. Purdy’s notions of propriety when 
she presented herself in a changeable silk dress, 
lace-trimmed mantilla, and a bonnet gay with 
ribbons and flowers. The good dame was arrayed 
in a Scotch gingham, and her “dunstable” had 
known neither bleaching nor trimming since its 
purchase, two summers before. Lydia had yet 
to learn that fine dress was not the end of exist- 
ence, a knowledge that would go far towards 
making many a poor family comfortable in our 
cities, where dry-goods blow in the place of 
flower-gardens every spring, and the butcher is 
defrauded to give the milliner a customer. 

The men, young and old, who were lounging 
about the steps, country fashion, all stared at the 
gay damsel. Caleb Purdy handed her out of his 
father’s double wagon, and there was such a 
nodding and whispering among the women-folks 
seated in the pews, that even the entrance of the 
minister himself made less stir. Mrs. Purdy 
felt it all, to her great vexation ; and turned over 
the leaves of the hymn-book very steadily while 
the minister was finding his chapter, biting the 
tips of her Lisle thread gloves, instead of the 
sprigs of thyme and “old man,” which she car- 
ried by way of a vinaigrette. 

Considering how closely Caleb kept watch of 
the family pew from the singing seats that morn- 
ing, we cannot wonder that Mrs. Purdy under- 
took to set things straight that week, with regard 
to the “new help.” To begin with, she pre- 
sented Lydia with two yards of blue check, to 
make herself “a decent apron,” in place of the 
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black silk, which always roused her ire; at the 
same time hinting very strongly at undersleeves 
and neck ribbons. Lydia, willing to accommo- 
date herself to circumstances, appeared in short 
sleeves the next day, and never was blue check 
apron more becoming to aslender waist. ‘* Mrs, 
P.,” as her husband usually styled her, consoled 
herself by telling “‘ Mr. P.” that somehow it was 
no use to try and make a hired girl out of Liddy ; 
it went against the grain; and she calculated she 
must take the heft of the work herself. 

And so she did, good motherly soul, having 
her reward by seeing Lydia, who had made a 
silent conquest of the real head of the family, 
grow stronger and blither every day, until she 
sang about the house and the garden, doing all 
that now devolved upon her as quickly and 
neatly as even Mrs. Purdy herself. 

Caleb had some rather unfilial reflections, we 
fear, when he saw his father, one of those privi- 
leged people who joke with all the pretty girls 
in a neighborhood, pinch Lydia’s glowing cheek, 
and slap her on the shoulder, with the encou- 
raging remark, that “she’d be worth her salt 
yet.” 

Caleb considered that she was already, and 
her sugar to boot, when he noticed how pleasant 
she had managed to make the home seem since 
she had been there, and what a beautiful cap she 
had manufactured for his mother out of the 
scraps of lace and ribbon she had found in the 
cap-box; and that his father’s neckerchiefs were 
tied so handsomely every Sunday morning. He 
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wondered how Lydia did manage to make that ; 


knot: he had tried and tried a whole hour, so 
that he came near being late to church. He 
blushingly hinted his desire for instruction after 
a similar ineffectual session, which was half- 
jokingly accorded—but we are running ahead of 
our story, or would be if we told in what the 
lesson resulted. 

So the summer wore on, and how much Lydia 
had lived of true life and activity! Busy and 
cheerful from morning till night, sleeping as 
soundly on her low bed in the end room as if it had 
been the most luxurious couch ever fashioned ! 
And what a change had been wrought in the 
chamber itself, from time immemorial the abid- 
ing-place of Mrs. Purdy’s summer help! There 
was a white curtain at the window, and a seat 
had been fashioned out of the black trunk, with 
a chintz dress skirt for a cover. An empty box 
had been transformed into a table, the sides 
neatly covered with wall paper, and the top by 
what was left of the sheeting Mrs. Purdy had 
given Lydia for the curtain, edged with a narrow 
cotton fringe. The vase, which, as long as the 


June roses and monthly honeysuckles lasted, 
was never without its simple bouquet, was a nose- 
less pitcher, rescued from a gathering of maimed 
household utensils, discovered in that great 
store room, the garret. Mrs. Purdy could not 
refrain from calling “ Mr. P.” to look, the day 
she discovered the new arrangements, and 
Caleb, being within hearing, took the privilege 
of a peep over his mother’s shoulder, and 
declared it was “handsomer than the spare 
chamber.” Lydia would have been very much 
disconcerted if she had known of this invasion 
of her premises; but she did not—at least until 
some time after it had taken place. 

Very gradually, like the restoration of her 
health, no one exactly knew how, she came to 
be regarded more like a relative than a stranger, 
not to say domestic, in the family. It cost Mr. 
Purdy more thought than anything which had 
happened for a long time, when he offered her 
the first instalment of her wages. “It didn’t 
*pear right to him, no how;” and finally he 
deposited the amount in hard dollars on the 
dresser, when she was out of the kitchen. 
Lydia blushed when she discovered it was for 
her, though she was all alone. “It peared” to 
her very much in the same light as it did to Mr. 
Purdy. 

She had written twice to Anna, once inviting 
her to come out and pass Sunday, by Mrs. Pur- 
dy’s kind suggestion. The farmer’s wife under- 
stood, by this time, Lydia’s reasons for under- 
taking her new vocation, and her anxiety about 
her sister’s loneliness and displeasure. Twice a 
week, Caleb drove to the White Plains post-office, 
and always promised to bring her a letter, but 
each time his good, honest face began to look 
discouragingly as he turned into the lane, and 
saw her on the watch by the great cherry-tree. 
However, he never objected to letting Billy take 
his cross way to the bars, while he walked by 
Lydia’s side, trying to console her no doubt, and 
long after any reasonable person would have 
given up any hope of an answer from so obsti- 
nately silent a correspondent. The white sun- 
bonnet was looked for and found at the trysting- 
place. 

The three months for which the original 
agreement between Mr. Purdy and his “ help” 
was made came to an end with wonderful rapid- 
ity. If it had been called a visit instead of ser- 
vice, she could not have enjoyed it more. As 
she regained her strength, the household tasks, 
at first irksome and strange, became really plea- 
sant. Even in the washing, which at first 
seemed very discouraging, she could give Mrs. 
P. great assistance, and saved her time by taking 
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for that day all the other household duties. 
Through the rest of the week they were shared 
between them; and when the work was done, 
Mrs. Purdy never objected to the wood walks, 
and berryings, and even fishing excursions which 
Caleb projected; generally taking some of the 
younger children with them to play propriety. 
As for the two boys (“ Mrs. P.” never had had a 
daughter), Lydia was their prime favorite. She 
helped them to pieces of string, and paper, and 
needles, and linen thread for their various manu- 
factures, in the pop-gun and fishing-tackle line, 
when their mother had forbidden them her work- 
basket. She encouraged them to fasten their 
collars nicely, and roll down their shirt sleeves 
when they came to their meals. Elnathan, or 
** Nate,” as he was generally called, told his 
particular crony, John Williams, that “ Liddy 
could beat his sister Susan all holler a singing, 
whether it was ‘Old Hundred,’ Sunday nights, 
or ‘Carry me ’long,’ when they was out in the 
woods.” This was intended to be very resentful, 
for Susan Williams, having particularly fancied 
Caleb Purdy, their fathers’ farms adjoining, was 
known to have said, “ He ought to be ashamed 
of himself, paying so much attention to a hired 
girl.” 

** Next Monday’s the first Monday in Septem- 
ber, mother,” Mr. Purdy said one night, after a 
diligent study of the “ Farmer’s Almanac,” in 
counting up the wages of certain hands about to 
be discharged. 

“The land! so it is,” ejaculated Mrs. P.; 
*T’m generally so beat out when September 
comes, that I always find it out myself.” 

**T guess Liddy ’s e’enemost arnt her salt. 
Hey, Mrs. P.? For my part, I don’t see what 
you ’re goin’ to do without her.” 

* Well, ’tis surprisin’ how she’s picked up 
and worked round, ain’t it now?” Mrs. Purdy 
said, looking out to the grass plat where Lydia 
had taken her chair, and was diligently finish- 
ing off some household sewing. ‘‘ She’s made 
them boys’ jackets jest as nice as a tailor- 
ess could; and this dress I’ve got on fits jest 
like an old glove, it’s so easy, besides looking 
so genteel. Miss Williams asked me if I had it 
made in York.” 

**T don’t see no use in doin’ without her,” 
Caleb said, sturdily, over the top of the “* West- 
chester News.” 

Mr. P. shot a sidelong look at his wife, but 
shook his head negatively to Caleb, when he 
saw no signs of encouragement. 

So it came about that the little trunk was 
packed once more, and Lydia, with a heart full 
and avery unsteady voice, bid good-by to the 





boys and Mrs. P., and looked around at the old 
garden, and the barn and brindle, for the last 
time. Mrs. Purdy had urged her to “stay a 
spell longer ;” but her health was fully esta- 
blished again, and, besides her anxiety on 
Anna’s account, Lydia had most urgent reasons 
for thinking it was not best to accept the offer. 
Still her eyes were decidedly red, and her 
pocket-handkerchief in frequent request all that 
last morning. 

It was Caleb who drove her to the cars on 
this occasion, Mr. Purdy going as far as the 
gate, and squeezing her hand very heartily as 
he gave her the mysterious direction, “ Do jest 
as Caleb sez, Liddy; it’s all right. If ’taint all 
right, Ill make it so with Mrs. P.” 

However, she did not wonder over it long, for 
she was thinking of her return to city life, and 
its drudgery and confinement, after the freedom 
she had enjoyed. It seemed more irksome than 
ever, and she felt so lonely and unprotected, 
after the fatherly kindness of Mr. Purdy and 
the friendship of the boys. 

* Don’t sigh so, Liddy, don’t; I can’t bear to 
hear you,” Caleb said, when walking Billy up 
the hill past the meeting-house. 

That, too, recalled so many happy recollec- 
tions, the plain practical sermons and sweet 
old-fashioned hymns, which had given her the 
first faint conception of the beauty and happi- 
ness of a life recognizing the blessing and pro- 
tection of a Father’s love overruling every 
event. She blessed God in her heart for this 
new life and light, and the glimpse, however 
brief it had been, of a truer earthly existence 
than she had ever known before. 

*T can’t help feeling bad, Caleb. Every- 
body ’s been so good to me, you and the boys, 
and your father especially. So has your mo- 
ther, too. I wanted to tell her how much I 
thought of her when I came away, but I didn’t 
know how.” 

** She sets jest as much by you, Liddy, as if 
you were her own daughter, only she don’t 
know it; it’s her way,’ responded Caleb, giv- 
ing Billy a very unnecessary cut with the whip. 

It’s so dreadful to me to have to start off 
alone again, after being here so long, and not 
knowing whether I shall ever see any of you 


again.” 
* Liddy !” 
“ Well, Caleb.” 
“Nothing. I s’pose there’s somebody to see 


after your baggage when you get to York ?” 
“There would be, if there was anybody to 
look after me.” 
For the remaining half mile Caleb was en- 
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gaged in attending to Billy’s comfort alone ; that 
is, snapping the whip-lash at every insect that 
seemed disposed to alight on him. Lydia put 
up her veil on one side to let the wind reach her 
swollen eyes: “The people in the cars would 
think ’twas so strange,” she said to herself. 

Caleb must have driven very slowly; for, 
though they started in good season, the cars 
were in sight when they arrived at the depot. 
There was a hurried farewell on Lydia’s part as 
Caleb handed her to the conductor, and started 
off to see about the trunk, and then she found 
herself alone in the crowd, and dust, and clatter 
of the way-car. She did not care “ what the 
people thought” now, but put her head down 
and cried like a baby, even after some one came 
and took the empty seat beside her, for the car 
was crowded. She felt so utterly forlorn, and 
she had not said to Caleb what she intended all 
along, to thank him for his brotherly care all 
summer; and, “Oh dear, dear!” what a flood 
of miserable thoughts the unuttered exclama- 
tion bridged over! 

Then, too, her neighbor was evidently a rude, 
disagreeable man; for, though she shrank into 
the smallest space when she heard him coming, 
he seemed determined to attract her attention, 
putting his arm across the back of the seat, and 
—yes—actually attempting to pass it around her 
waist. 

That wastoo much. She started, indignantly, 
to claim the protection of the lady and gentle- 
man in front, but a well-known voice said, 
quite low enough to be heard only by her in the 
noise of the train— 

* Don’t cast me off so, Liddy !” 

And the rude stranger was Caleb, on his way 
to York to attend to some business for his father. 
So he said, at least, though he did not explain 
very clearly his disposition of Billy, or why he 
had not spoken of his intention before. How 
she brightened up directly, and looked around 
the car, and seemed so happy in the protection 





which the presence of the sturdy young farmer , 


gave her! 

Caleb being slow of speech, as our readers 
may have observed, they had almost reached 
New York before he had explained his errand 
to Lydia’s comprehension—nothing less than to 
be her escort, and to bring her back again that 
same day as his wife, in which plan he was 


aided and abetted by his father, as now flashed | 


on Lydia’s recollection. 

“T ain’t a going back again without you, if I 
have to stay a week,” was Caleb’s final conclu- 
sion; “and you know how obstinate mother 
says I am.” 


They had just entered the long tunnel as he 
made this declaration; and, when the train 
lumbered into daylight again, the offending arm 
held her very closely, and one hand was a pri- 
soner into the bargain. 

It was very heedless in them, but they walked 
off from the depot without once thinking of 
Lydia’s trunk, the hand on his arm now, and 
Caleb endeavoring to do away with the fear of 
Mrs. Purdy’s displeasure, which was the great 
drawback on her happiness. However, the 
check was safe in his pocket, and it proved all 
the more convenient in the end. Every church 
that they passed was suggestive to Caleb of an 
officiating clergyman; but Lydia pleaded seeing 
Anna, and asking her consent, as she was the 
elder, before she would give him a decided 
answer. 

However, Anna was not to be found, at least 
at their old room; and, when finally traced, 
they found her settled, in all the glory of bride- 
hood, in a sixteenth-rate boarding-house, having 
married a clerk in a retail dry-goods store, 
whose small salary scarcely compensated for 
what she expressly pointed out to them, the 
gentility of his occupation. From the shabby 
finery of her present lodgings she was destined 
to retrace step by step her way to the miserable 
quarter she had escaped from, save as a care- 
worn wife and mother she would be doubly 
needy. 

Considering the prospects opening before her, 
Mrs. Tibbets overlooked the disgrace Lydia had 
brought on her family—Mr. Tibbets and her- 
self—by going out to housework. She invited 
them to take some cake and wine; but, as she 
said nothing of offering Lydia a lodging, Caleb’s 
determined suit won the day. Mrs. Tibbets 
gave them the sanction of her presence, and 
offered to do any shopping for “ wedding 
clothes,” which Lydia’s good sense declined, as 
her wardrobe was now more than sufficient for 
a farmer’s wife, at least so far as “outward 
show” was concerned. 

The black trunk was re-checked to White 
Plains, and so was the bridal party, arriving at 
the depot at dusk, where Billy and Mr. Purdy 
impatiently awaited them. Mrs. Caleb received 
his warm paternal embrace and welcome, feel- 
ing in an altogether indescribable state of hap- 
piness, uncertainty, and bashfulness, which was 
by no means abated by the incessant jokes, 
questions, and comments of her delighted father- 
in-law during their ride home, and her doubts 
as to their reception at head-quarters. 

It was very characteristic, however. If Mrs. 
Purdy was taken by surprise, or felt injured 
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when her husband called out to her that he’d . large enough for a mother and daughter-in-law.” 
* brought home a new help—Caleb’s wife,” as : Mr. Elijah Purdy’s homestead is an exception, 
he drew up to the door, she also felt it was too { judging from the harmony of the household. 
late to offer any objections. It was allsummed ~ There is no necessity for Mrs. Purdy to be 
up in— “bothered with Irish” any more; and Caleb’s 

“Land sake! Liddy, you're jest in time to { having no occasion to “train after that Susan 
set the tea-table; I’ve had a pretty hard day’s ; Williams,” is another addition to her enjoy- 
work, and feel stiff.” . ment. 

It was probably owing to this stiffness that However, we grieve to add to so happy a 
she tendered them no other congratulation, and ; termination that the friendship between Elna- 
Lydia began for the first time to realize her } than and Susan’s brother John is at an end, 
great happiness, and the wonderful change the ; John having thrown out a taunt of “ Caleb’s 
day had made in her life and prospects. marrying a kitchen-girl,’”’ which was settled on 

Somebody says, “ There never was a house the spot by a sound drubbing from Elnathan. 
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Fig. 33. 
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LESSON X. ; shadow, so as to support the tree. ” If these were 

; kept light, the whole effect would be lost. 

The moss-rose in fig. 34 must be drawn in the 
Ix the sketch of an old oak, given in fig. 33, | same manner as the other flowers. 

the weeds and small patch of foliage are kept in Fig. 35 is a scroll from the antique. In the 


FIGURE AND OBJECT DRAWING (Continued). ° 
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first place, the outline must be carefully put in; 
the shading of the ground next done as flat and 
as even as possible; next, the details of the 
leaves; and, lastly, the shadews and the broken 
part round the whole. 

The sketch in fig. 36 is treated under a broad 
effect of light, the upper part relieved by the 


foliage in the background, the old fence on either 
side being kept dark. The pupil will do well 
to look out for an object in the fields similar to 
this, and sketch it from vurious points of view. 

The mule sketched in fig. 37 must be carefully 
outlined, then pencilled in a vigorous manner, 
so as to give the rough effect. 


Fig. 37 
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THE MATCH-MAKING MOTHER. 
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Tuer: are different grades of match-makers. 
The first we shall notice would think it doing 
them great injustice to hint that they belong 
to this denomination; and it matters not how 
unhappy their daughters are made by unconge- 
nial marriages, they never dream that they are 
blamabie. 

The daughter is brought out before she is 
capable of guarding her heart against the danger 
of loving unworthily, and, ere the parents are 
aware, she is engaged. If there is wealth or 
distinguished ancestry, or both, on the lover’s 
side, no objection is made, and the tender plant, 
that should have been carefully nurtured for 
several years, is given up to assume responsi- 
bilities that her young imagination never dreamed 
of; responsibilities that, five years hence, she 
should enter upon with fear and trembling. 
Scarcely a thought is given whether or not this 
man will render her happy; she has, as the 
world says, done well; this is sufficient. A few 
years prove it to be an unhappy union. Who is 
to blame? 

Another class, though not so numerous as the 
first, possess all the faults, and many more. The 
daughter is trained that the ultimate end of 
every accomplishment is to please the opposite 
sex. To win for herself a handsome settlement, 
is the lesson. She is taught all the feminine arts 
that woman is capable of teaching and learning, 
and every thought is concentrated in this all- 
important event, every act done with an eye 
single to its advancement. It matters not how 
the poor fellow is secured, so he is safely bound 
with the hymeneal halter. While there are 
many other causes for broken hearts and blighted 
hopes, a careful observation tells us that the 
chief cayse is maternal influence. Do not start, 
mother! Look around you, and say, are we too 
severe? How many interesting girls can you 
call to mind, capable of filling the highest pro- 
vinces of woman, ruined by a wrong education ! 
Woman, as a mother, has never been fully 
aroused to her duty. To her are committed the 
daughters of our land, and she is responsible for 
their safety. As she educates them, they will 
educate another generation. Then how import- 


ant that she should train them tu piety and use- . 


fulness, with a higher, a holier motive than that 
VOL. XL1x.—28 
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of securing wealthy husbands? In fact, they 
should not be taught to secure them at all. If 
at a proper age their happiness will be advanced 
by marriage with worthy men, then, with prayers 
for their safety, let them marry. But do not 
teach that there is no other sphere in which 
woman can be happy and useful than that of 
the wife and mother. Fit them for any station 
of life, and in any station they will find a mis- 
sion to execute, and a field for its execution. 

Perhaps no one ever professed greater qualifi- 
cations for match-making than did Mrs. Osgood. 
She was not a weak-minded woman, like many 
of this class; therefore, she was better calculated 
to accomplish her purpose. She knew how to 
deal with the refined and unrefined, having too 
much sense to go so far as to disgust the former, 
and just enough to lead the latter at will. She 
was an ambitious, proud, and self-willed woman. 
The establishment of her six daughters had been 
her constant study ever since Jane, the eldest, 
had approached womanhood. 

Mr. Osgood had suffered his wife to hold the 
sceptre until he dared not reach forth his hand 
to take it. He had never seen his error fully 
until Jane grew up, and he was informed by the 
mother that she was engaged, without ever ask- 
ing his’ approval, to a man utterly unworthy the 
notice of a woman of refinement. Yet he was 
immensely wealthy, and with Mrs. Osgood every 
other consideration sank into insignificance. 
Jane did not love this man; she had only pas- 
sively yielded to her mother’s wishes. She was 
timid, and could not summon courage to speak 
to her father on such a subject. 

A few days after his wife had informed him 
of the engagement, Mr. Osgood received a visit 
at his office from Mr. Howard, soliciting the 
hand of his daughter. He was decidedly refused. 
This enraged Howard’s impetuous temper, and 
he determined to marry her at all events. Mrs. 
Osgood scolded and persuaded, but all to no 
effect. To her surprise, her husband was not to 
be moved. He was fully aroused to his duty in 
this case, and with what seemed almost unnatu- 
ral firmness, opposed the union. He used every 


argument in his power to convince his wife of 
the unworthiness of Howard, yet she persisted. 
Mr. Osgood knew that nothing he could say 
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would have any effect, and resolved to act. So 
he bade Jane be ready to start by the next stage 
to S——, a well-known female institution. Mrs. 
Qsgood was, for once, thwarted, yet she deter- 
mined not to yield, though it took years to ac- 
complish her design. 

Magdalene, the second daughter, possessed her 
mother’s firmness, but her father’s kind heart. 
She had ever been a favorite child, and though 
but eighteen, Mr. Osgood was not displeased 
when, in confidence, she told him her love for Dr. 
Williamson, and asked his advice in regard to 
so early an engagement. He did not approve of 
early marriages, yet in this case he hesitated not 
to give his consent. He knew Dr. Williamson 
to be a man of true worth. Feeling, too, that 
his own health was rapidly declining from a 
consumption that had long preyed on his sys- 
tem, he was pleased at the prospect of seeing his 
daughter united to such a man before his death. 

Six months after Jane’s departure to school, 
she was permitted to come home to her sister’s 
wedding, on condition that she should return 
immediately after. Mr. Osgood was too much 
indisposed to go with her back to school directly 
after this event, so it was postponed another 
week. During this time he had frequent con- 
versations with his daughter, in which she con- 
fussed her indifference to Mr. Howard, promising 
not to marry him. The next week he grew 
rapidly worse, and nothing more was said of her 
leaving. In one more week his death put an 
end to her school-days. Mr. Howard returned, 
renewed his suit, and Jane was persuaded, or 
rather forced, to marry him. 

Virginia and Laura were married as goon as 
they were old enough. Thus, in four years afler 
Mr. Osgood’s death, three of his daughters were 
married. Jane to one utterly void of principle ; 
Virginia to a man of fifty; and Laura to a con- 
firmed drunkard, all to satisfy a mother’s ambi- 
tion for wealth. 

Eleanor and Emma were the last; one twelve, 
the other fourteen, at the time of introducing 
them to our readers. Eleanor was her mother’s 
idol. Handsome and intelligent, Mrs. Osgood 
saw plainly that she was to do honor to herself 
and family; that she was destined for a great 
man. In short, she was all that her mother 
oould wish, and on her she concentrated her 
whole heart. It is not strange that, under such 
influence, she should soon become a spoiled 
beauty. Her vanity and pride at this early age 
could only be equalled by her mother’s. Poverty 
in her eyes was only allied to ignorance and 
vice; wealth to everything that was desirable. 

Fortunately for Emma, she was not a beauty, 
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but plain, very plain; yet she had a heart of 
priceless value. Mrs. Osgood thought her far 
inferior to Eleanor in every respect. Her treat- 
ment towards them had rendered Emma timid 
and awkward, and she had heen so often told 
that she would “‘ never be anybody,” that she was 
perfectly satisfied not to be. To a superficial 
observer, she appeared to be an ordinary child ; 
but to one who can read well the human heart, 
there was much te win admiration. 

One day, about this time, these little girls 
were called up and addressed thus: “* My daugh- 
ters, your aunt J—— has just written to me 
that I may expect her next week, and that she 
intends spending some time with us. Now do 
try to appear well. She is wealthy, the wife of 
a distinguished man, and I shall be deeply 
mortified if you do not behave very genteelly. 
Emma, do try, for once, to lay aside your awk- 
ward ways. Be careful not to soil your clothes, 
or neglect your hair. You are now twelve years 
old; it is time you were trying to become what 
I so much desire, an accomplished young lady. 
Will you promise to do your best ?”’ 

“ Yes, ma, my very best,” said the gentle girl, 
with tears in her eyes. 

Mrs. J—— arrived; the little girls were in 
ecstasies. They had never before seen their aunt 
or little cousin, Louisa, of whom Mrs. J 
so often spoke in her letters to Mrs. Osgood, who 
was a sweet girl about Emma’sage. They soon 
became acquainted, and all went well, even with 
Emma, for several days. She had never spent 
so long in her life without receiving a reproof, 
unless when staying with her sisters, Magdalene 
and Jane; they and Dr. Williamson being the 
only persons who seemed to have any interest in 
her. Oh, how her little heart beat with joy to 
think she had been so long without receiving 
even an angry look! “TI will be like sis Elly,” 
said she; “‘ then ma will love me too.” 

Poor child! her fond anticipations were not 
to be realized so soon. The little girls were 
neatly dressed and had taken a walk, when they 
overtook little Jane Jones, with a large basket of 
turnips, almost sinking under their weight, cry- 
ing bitterly. Jane was an orphan, whom Emma 
had ever loved and pitied. She had been taken 
when very young by Mrs. Green, a hard-hearted 
woman, with no higher motive than her own 
selfish views. To use her own words: “ To take 
the drudgery off of my hands when she gets big 
enough.” And it was not long before Mrs. Greea 
thought her large enough to do a great deal. 

“* Why, Jane, where are you going with such 
aload? What makes you carry so many?” gaid 
Emma, in tones of sympathy. 
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“ Mrs. Green said she would whip me well if and still keep up her expensive style of living. 
I did not bring the basket full. I am nearly Thus the sisters were parted. 


dead ; I wish I were. Then I could rest!” 

Emma flew to her, and taking one side of the 
basket, assisted her to carry it to Mrs. Green’s 
gate. The consequence was that her apron was 
soiled, and her nice pink dres$ suffered greatly 
from the flowing sleeve coming in contact with 
the unwashed turnips. 

Eleanor was indignant. 

“ You are a nice sight,” said she; ‘‘ what will 
ma say to you?” 

Emma burst into tears. 

* Don’t cry, cousin; aunt will not be angry 
when she knows all,” said Louisa. 

Emma knew her mother too well to believe 
that. 

The mothers were sitting in the porch awaiting 
their return. As soon as they came in, Mrs. 
Osgood, in a tone of surprise, exclaimed— 

‘Emma, what isthe matter? Where did you 
get all that dirt on your dress and apron ?”’ 

Eleanor, without waiting for Emma to speak, 
commenced— 

** Ma, only think, after all you have said to 
her about noticing that Jane Jones, she overtook 
her and assisted her to carry a basket of dirty 
turnips full half a mile.” 

**Is it possible?” said the mother. 

Here Emma again commenced crying. 

Oh, aunt, cousin did right; don’t be angry,” 
said Louisa. And the sweet little girl, with 
artless simplicity, related the incident. 

She is a noble girl, my sister, and deserves 
your highest commendation,” said Mrs. J 

Eleanor now blushed with shame for her for- 
wardness. It was the first time she had ever 
heard her sister praised for anything. Then 
there was something in her aunt’s tone that 
seemed to reprove her. 

Mrs. J had long wished for a companion 
for Louisa, but feared to take one, so careful 
lest she might get one whose disposition might 
not have a salutary effect on her own daughter. 
Every day something occurred to strengthen hex 
attachment to Emma, and confirm her in the 
opinion that she was treated with injustice. 
After writing, and obtaining the consent of 
Judge J >» Mrs. J informed her sister of 
a plan in view of adopting Emma, provided she 
was willing. . 

Mrs. Osgood gladly assented. She knew it 
would enhance the pecuniary interest of both, 
for this was all she desired. By getting Emma 
off, she thought she could spend her all on Elea- 
nor, for her limited income would not permit 
her to educate and dres$ both as she desired, 
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We pass over the next several years. Eleanor 
grew up, and was the belle wherever she went. 
Her beauty and vivacity attracted many ad- 
mirers, but not lovers. It was easy to see 
through the flimsy veil that covered her design. 
She was a heartless coqnette, who encouraged 
all, with the view of at last accepting the one 
that offered the most flattering prospect of that 
affluence that she and her mother so much 
desired. 

At eighteen, Emma Osgood, though much 
improved, was not yet a beauty. Under the 
fostering hand of Mrs. J , and having the 
advantage of the best instructors in the country, 
her noble qualities were fully developed, her 
mind well stored with useful knowledge, while 
the ornamental was not neglected. This is not 
all, nor half, for she had sought and found the 
“pearl of great price.” She was truly pious. 
Her sensitive heart had not been wounded by 
an angry word since she became an inmate of 
Judge J——’s happy home. If she desired to 
assist an unfortunate one, she had encourage- 
ment to act. Jane Jones was taken by Mr. 
J soon after the incident related in another 
part of our story, and has ever since found a 
pleasant home in this excellent family as seam- 
stress. 

Judge J—— loved Emma almost equal to 
Louisa, and amply was he repaid for his love 
by the affectionate goodness of his niece. She 
and Louisa were everything to each other. They 
had no secrets apart, and never were two girls 
more deserving of each other’s confidence. Mrs. 
J had been in delicate health for some time, 
but no one thought her dangerous until the win- 
ter, when she declined so rapidly that the family 
became seriously alarmed. Louisa was engaged ; 
the time set apart for the wedding was in De- 
cember. All were anxious to postpone the 
marriage until spring, thinking Mrs. J "8 
health would improve; but she urged them not 
to do so. As it was intended by Judge J 
that his only child should remain with them as 
long as they lived, there was no real necessity 
for a postponement, and they were married. 

Mrs. Osgood and Eleanor came to the wedding, 
and stayed several weeks after. The mother 
was not a little flattered at the sensation her 
daughters created. Eleanor had now a prospect 
of realizing her most sanguine expectations in 
regard to wealth, and Emma’s society was much 
courted by a man whom, above all others, Mrs. 
Osgood would prefer for her son-in-law. To 
have a daughter married to a son of the most 
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distinguished man in the State, and wealth 
in abundance, what more could she desire? 

She had never heard her sister mention this 
young man in connection with Emma, and was 
extremely anxious to know her opinion. 

* Governor ’s son seems to be attached 
to Emma,” said she to her sister, the day before 
she left. “Do you think the attachment is 
reciprocated ?”’ 

“IT do not. Emma has already rejected him 
once, but he seems disposed to renew his suit.” 

* Rejected him !” said Mrs. Osgood, with sur- 
prise. “And why? She certainly does not 
expect to do better.” 

“Perhaps I do not understand what you 
mean by doing better,”’ said Mrs. J-——. 

**T mean he is handsome, intelligent, wealthy, 
and the son of the first man in the State. What 
more could she desire ?”’ 

**These are desirable prerequisites; but my 
niece requires more, at the risk of losing these. 
Are not moral qualifications of some weight? 
And suppose she does not love him, mnst she 
not consult her own heart in regard to this im- 
portant matter? No, my sister, Emma will 
never marry Edward Her pure nature 
would shrink from such a union. If the world 
judge not too severely, he is not all that he 
should be. His father was a man of true worth, 
and my husband’s early friend; for his sake 
alone his son is treated with respect in our 
house. But not even this will have the least 
weight in a matter of such vital importance.” 

Mrs. Osgood saw that prudence forbade her 
saying “more; yet she had said enough to show 
that her old propensity for match-making was 
fully aroused. 

This conversation had a serious impression 
on Mrs. J——. She knew she could not live 
long, and she shuddered to think of the conse- 
quences if Emma should be placed under her 
mother’s influence at this time. 

Before leaving, Mrs. Osgood drew Emma into 
a conversation on the subject, and was still 
more surprised and chagrined when told that 
she was already engaged to another, and that 
her aunt and uncle approved her choice. Mrs. 
Osgood was greatly perplexed, yet had too much 
discretion, if we may give it the name, to act 
hastily. Being informed by Emma that she 
had never intended marrying without consult- 
ing her, and not at all until she was twenty, she 
saw that there was sufficient time for thought, 
and wisely determined to say but little. 

Henry Sherrard was the son of the pastor of 
the church to which Judge Jo—’s family be- 
longed; he resided in the same village, conse- 
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quently a close intimacy subsisted between the 
two families. Mr. Sherrard was a man of ex- 
emplary piety, highly educated, and eminently 
qualified to train his son not only as a Christian, 
but to move in the highest sphere of life. Hen- 
ry had been nursed in the lap of refinement. 
His mother possessed rare endowments, and had 
used them successfully in the education of her 
only son. He had chosen teaching as his avo- 
cation, and promised to stand among the first in 
his profession. Already his high morality and 


; deep-toned piety had won for him the admira- 


justify such a thing in the sight of God. 


tion and love of all who knew him; while his 
discipline and capacity for imparting knowledge 
would have done credit to one double his years. 

Henry and Emma had loved each other from 
their first acquaintance. Two beings could not 
be more admirably suited for each other. 

Four months from Louisa’s marriage, Judge 
J was taken suddenly ill, and in two short 
days closed his eyes to this world. None who 
knew him doubted his acceptance with his 
Maker. Few men lived a better life, few died 
a happier death. Like a wise man, he was 
ready to live or die, as his Master willed. 

Emma was amply endowed. Better perhaps 
for her had she been forgotten in her uncle’s 
will ; but we will not anticipate. 

Mrs. J—— bore her sorrow as a Christian 
should every dispensation of Providence, yet the 
shock was too great for her debilitated system. 
A few more weeks, and the family were sum- 
moned to her bedside to receive her parting 
blessing. To each one she delivered an affec- 
tionate, though short address. To Emma she 
said— 

** But for you, my niece, all would be well. 
Louisa has a kind husband; for her I have no 
fears as regards her temporal happiness, and I 
hope I need have none for her eternal. Your 
sister Eleanor will soon marry and leave home. 
It will then be your duty to go to your mother. 
If Edward should strive to renew his 
attentions to you, I fear the result. ‘“ Obey your 
parents,” is a Divine command; but God does 
not require obedience to an earthly parent when 
by it you must sacrifice your duty to Him. Look 
at your sisters, and take warning. Never, like 
them, be persuaded into a situation that pro- 
mises nothing but misery. I look upon it as 
one of the greatest sins of which woman can be 
guilty, to take upon herself the solemn vow 
that she is required to take at the altar, “to 
love, honor, and obey” a man for whom she has 
not even a feeling of regard. There is no situa- 
tion in which she could be placed that would 
I hope 
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you may not be subjected to the trials I allude 
to; yet I cannot help fearing.” 

The next day she tranquilly breathed her 
last. Not acloud darkened her way. All was 
calm and serene. To picture this distressed 
family would require a more graphic pen than 
the humble writer of this story can command. 
Earnestly did Emma and Louisa pray for 
strength to follow the advice, and wisdom to 
imitate the example, of one whose life had been 
a sermon. 

Perhaps no one, except Louisa and Emma, felt 
the loss more deeply than did Henry Sherrard; 
much of his success in life he owed to Judge 
T——, and much happiness to his inestimable 
wife. He heard with deep regret that Emma 
would soon leave. He knew he could not visit 
her often, owing to his professional duties. 
This was all that caused his sorrow, for he 
dreamed not of the trials that awaited them. 
Emma knew her mother’s disposition, and had 
but little hope of gaining her consent, yet she 
resolved not to trouble him with her gloomy 
apprehensions while there was any hope. 

As we are not writing a love-story, we will 
not recapitulate the scene at their parting. 
Eleanor was married, and shortly after accompa- 
nied her husband to his home in Louisiana. 
But a few months after Emma’s arrival home, 
Edward visited her. Does our reader suppose 
that love prompted him? Edward was 
not capable of loving. His heart was too much 
filled with his idol, self, to admit another occu- 
pant. He knew from the first that Judge J 
was wealthy, and intended making Emma equal 
in fortune to hisown child. This alone prompt- 
ed him. His father died when he was young, 
and left him in the possession of a handsone 
estate; but, so soon as it came into his posses- 
sion, he wasted it greatly by gambling. The 
world still believed him wealthy; none but a 
few intimate friends, his indorsers, knew that 
his property was worth but few thousands more 
than would pay his debts. This accounts for 
his love, if it does not desecrate the name. 

As soon as he left, after his first visit, Mrs. 
Oxgood commenced— 

“Well, Emma, have you rejected Edward 
again 9? 

“ Yes, ma, and I hope for the last time. I 
am fully determined to listen to him no more. 
I have told him to-day that I can never love 
him, and he must not mention the subject to 
me again.” 

* Have you no regard to my wishes? I have 
repeatedly told you how much I desire to see 
you the wife of Governor *s son. There 
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is no girl in the State but would feel honored tw 
be united to that family. Again, he is wealthy, 
handsome, and one of the most intelligent young 
men I ever saw.” 

Emma made no reply, and Mrs. Osgood con- 
tinued— 

‘Were your dear father alive, it would re- 
ceive his warmest approval.” 

“Not unless it was agreeable to me, ma. 
Pa could not wish me to marry a man I do not 
even esteem,” said she, earnestly. 

“It is all foolishness for you to act thus,” 
said Mrs. Osgood, not heeding her reply. “ You 
cannot expect to remain single always. My 
health is feeble, and I wish to see you married 
before I die. This is the only eligible offer you 
have ever had, and I must insist that you 
accept it.” 

“Ma, I cannot. It is useless to urge it any 
further. Besides, he will not return again, after 
all I said to him. Surely, he would not accept 
the hand, when he has been told the heart is not 
his.” 

“The heart is not his!” repeated Mrs. Cs- 
good, with bitter irony. “I suppose you hare 
given that to Henry Sherrard ; but, rest assure:!, f 
you shall never marry him if I can prevent it ! 
Neither shall he ever visit my house.” 

**¥ never will marry him without your con- 
sent; and, if you desire it, I will write to him 
to-night, and tell him all; but never, never can 
I marry another !” 

Mrs. Osgood was surprised at Emma’s calm- 
ness. She expected tears; but she forgot that 
Emma had been preparing for this for seve- 
ral months. She had not said before that 
she should never marry Henry; now she had, 
Emma deemed it her duty to tell him all, par- 
ticularly as she had said he should not visit her, 
and his vacation was near at hand. A short 
paragraph from her letter to him will show 
her feelings: ‘“‘ Yes, Henry, our long-cherished 
hopes must be abandoned. I cannot, neither do 
I believe you would desire it—marry you when 
my mother has positively forbidden it. Should 
I ever gain her consent, you shall know it im- 
mediately ; if I never do, rest assured, my first, 
my only love, I shall ever remain Emma Os- 
good !”? 

Henry was wounded deeply, yet he was a 
Christian, and knew that Emma was right. 
Except that a shade of seriousness was on his 
countenance, none would have guessed that any- 
thing had occurred. He loved her better for her 
self-sacrificing spirit, and, in reply, wrote her a 
long letter, in which he promised to wait pa- 
tiently. “Perhaps,” wrote he, “my Emma, 
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we need this trial. Let us, then, bear it, hop- 
ing a happier day will dawn ere long.” 

Edward intended to return, yet he rather 
feared to do so. He therefore wrote to Emma, 
expressing his love in the most eloquent lan- 
guage, entreating to see her once more, closing 
by telling her he should be there on a certain 
day not far distant, unless she forbade it. Em- 
ma had taken a walk when the letters arrived. 
Mrs. Osgood knew by the postmark that one 
was from Edward or Henry Sherrard ; 
fearing the latter, and wishing to break up the 
correspondence, she intercepted the letter. Find- 
ing it from the former, she thought it best to 
say nothing about it, but let him come, trusting 
to her own judgment to arrange matters before 
his arrival. A short time after, Emma came in, 
and Mrs. Osgood commenced— 

* Emma, if Edward should return, are 
you still determined to persist in disobeying 
me? Are you determined not to marry him?” 

* Ma, you have my answer. I had hoped the 
matter was settled, and that we should never 
again have our feelings wounded by another 
conversation on the subject. If he has the least 
delicacy or refinement, he will never enter this 
house again.” 

“You are mistaken; he will be here next 
Thursday, and I wish you to make up your 
mind to answer him according to my wishes.” 

* Next Thursday!” said Emma, in astonish- 
ment. ‘ How did you”—— 

“Tt matters not; he will be here. Will you 
do as I desire? Will you promise me, at least, 
to treat him politely, and postpone giving him 
another answer yet a while?” 

** That would encourage a false hope.” 

**Emmea, listen to me; you are my child, I 
have a mghtt to expect obedience, and I xow 
require it. You must marry Edward . 
and hear my reasons. I am in debt; if my 
matters were arranged, all, all would have to 
go to satisfy my creditors. Edward has pro- 
mised that I shall not be disturbed about these 
things, if he marries my daughter. Will you 
see your mother’s home and everything taken 
from her now when age is coming on ?” 

“Never! never! My uncle has left me 
enough—more than enough; you shall have 
all.” 

Listen to me, I say. The whole property, 
at the death of your father, was valued at 
$50,000. One-third of this was mine during my 
lifetime, and can only be sold during my life. I 
owe $5,000. This is more than I could get for 
it in this way, were I to sell it. As for yours, 
your uncle left it in the hands of a guardian 
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until you are twenty-five, unless you marry. 
So you can only draw your annual allowance.” 
“If these are your reasons, ma, I will marry 
Henry Sherrard, if you will agree to it. I will 
tell him all, and”’ 
** Not another word! 





I have said it, and it 


shall never be! Never call his name to me 
again.” 

“Then I candono more. I will never marry 
another.” 


* You will not? You have said it at last. 
As you please, then. I have borne much; I 
cannot bear much more. The day you discard 
Edward again, you will be an orphan. 
I cannot, I will not live to witness such ingrati- 
tude !”” 

**My mother, dearest mother, how are you 
talking? You will not live? What do you 
mean? You are excited. Let us say no more 
about this matter until you are more calm.” 

“Calm! calm! I was never more calm in 
my life, and again repeat”’ 

* Oh, do not, do not repeat! 
what you are saying.” 

“JT do repeat, I will not live to know myself a 
beggar, when my child could have prevented it.” 

**T can, and will prevent it. I will go to Dr. 
Williamson. He will arrange it. I can pay all 
in five years, if you will not allow me sooner.” 

“You shall not go to any one. You know 
my determination, decide for yourself. Life 
has but few charms for me. I would as soon 
die as live; and, when I am gone, remember 
you have been my murderer.” 

“Oh, God, spare me! Oh, my mother, pity 
me! On my knees let me beg for mercy! Oh, 
take back those awful words! I will’”—— 

** Will do what?”’ was the quick reply. 

“ Anything but marry that man. Oh, do not 
urge it! Look at my poor sisters. Laura, you 
thought, married well; but how sadly disap- 
pointed have you been. But a few weeks ago, 
her husband ordered you to leave his house, and 
tauntingly accused you of marrying your child 
to him through mercenary motives.” 

** He never would have done this had he not 
been under the influence of wine.” 

** And did you not tell me. ma, that you knew 
of his intemperate habits before his marriage 
with my sister?” 

“That has nothing to do with the present con- 
versation,” said Mrs. Osgood, abruptly. ‘‘ This 
fault you cannot allege of Edward.” 

‘« Neither can it be alleged of Virginia’s hus- 
band; and is she happy? There is my sweet 
sister Jane; well do I remember when on het 
knees she intreated you, in the name of out 
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departed parent, not to urge her to marry a man 
whom she had promised that parent to cease to 
notice. Yet you urged, and what a life she 
leads with a husband who deserves not the 
name of man. Oh, mother, spare me, I beg 
you! Let my sisters warn you to save me.” 

“Ungrateful child! and do you make me the 
author of all your sisters’ misfortunes ?” 

“T am not ungrateful, dearest mother, but I 
eannot marry that man.” 

Mrs. Osgood was determined to hear no more, 
and abruptly left the room, leaving Emma in 
despair. 

“What shall I do? Oh, my father! my 
uncle! my aunt! would that I were in heaven 
with you! My God! my God! why hast thou 
forsaken me?”? Here she fell again on her 
knees, and never in all her life had she prayed 
a more fervent prayer. Yet she was not com- 
forted, all was dark and gloomy. 

Mrs. Osgood was not so utterly void of feel- 
ing as not to pity her child; but her better feel- 
ings were too weak to overcome her inordinate 
desire for fame. She was determined to carry 
her point, if she sacrificed everything to its 
accomplishment. Since she had become com- 
posed, she saw the impropriety of her conduct. 
She thought she was calm, but she had mistaken 
the intense excitement, that made every nerve 
motionless, for calmness. Her rash words were 
now bitterly repented, yet she was not the less 
determined to persevere. 

It was Monday ; Jane Howard sent over early 
requesting Emma to spend the day with her, as 
Mr. Howard expected to be from home all day. 
Mrs. Osgood made no objections, and Emma 
was soon seated by her sister, and little Lucy, 
Jane’s only child, fondling on her. During the 
day, she unburdened her sorrows to this sister. 

**T cannot tell you,” said Jane, sorrowfully, 
“how to act. I dare not advise you to marry 
him. My own sorrows forbid it. For nine 
years I have known nothing but misery, misery, 
that I have never divulged even to our mother. 
Misery rendered fourfold worse by knowing it 
has been dealt by a hand that I never loved. I 
will not pain you with a recital of my troubles, 
you have enough. But for my little girl, glad- 
ly would I go to rest. She needs my care; for 
her sake, I can suffer on. Nothing else on 
earth could induce me to continue the slave of 
Louis Howard. Long since I should have left 
him, though to seek an asylum among the 
poorest and humblest on earth. I could bear 


his cruel temper, but——Oh, Emma, I cannot, 
I will rot tell you all.” 
Mr. Howard returned early. Jane knew that 
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her swollen eyes would betray her. Naturally 
suspicious, he was fully persuaded, as soon as 
he saw her, that she had related a scene enacted 
that morning that he was particularly anxious 
should not be known. At Jane’s earnest soli- 
citations, Emma sent her little niece and a 
servant to her mother, to inform her that she 
would not be at home until early in the morn- 
ing, but that she, little Lucy, would remain 
with her that night. After all had retired to 
their rooms, Mr. Howard said to his wife, in a 
sarcastic tone— 

*T hope you have spent a pleasant day in 
relating your grievances.” 

Jane was silent, and he continued— 

* Have I and my faults afforded you a topic? 
I repeat, have I been the subject of remark? 
If so, you shall rue it. Speak! I demand an 
answer.” 

** You have,” was the faint reply. 

Without a moment’s reflection, his impetuous 
temper giving strength to his arm, he dealt a 
heavy blow upon the head of his delicate wife, 
which threw her against the grate and inflicted 
a deep wound on the side of her head. One 
loud shriek, and she fainted. Emma, alarmed, 
flew to her sister’s chamber. Oh, what a sight! 
The blood flowed freely from the wound, and 
she lay as one dead. The angry husband sat 
quietly looking on his work, without power to 
nove. He looked the very picture of despair. 
As Emma entered, he gazed wildly at her, as 
one roused from a dream, and exclaimed— 

“JT have done it at last! O God, forgive me!” 

“ What have you done?” was all Emma could 
say. The servants, having been alarmed also, 
were flocking in. Emma tried to compose her- 
self, and, with their assistance, laid her on a 
bed, and did all their skill could suggest to re- 
store her. Dr. Williamson and her mother were 
sent for in haste. 

While all this was going on, Mr. Howard sat 
motionless. ‘I have done it at last! O God, 
forgive me !’’ were the only words he had uttered 
since he struck the fatal blow. Dr. Williamson 
soon came in. Knowing the character of How- 
ard, and having heard of his cruel treatment to 
his wife, at a glance he saw into the cause of 
this scene. He was a man of forethought, and 
never acted without reflection. The first thing 
he did he pointed to the door, signifying to 
the servants to leave. They did so with heavy 
hearts, for they loved their mistress affection- 
ately. They believed she had fallen and hurt 
herself in some way, but did not think of Mr. 
Howard’s guilt, knowing Emma to be there, and 
that he was always remarkably kind to his wife 














in company. While examining the wound, 
the unfortunate woman roused up, and faintly 
eaid, “Emma! mother!” At this moment Mrs. 
Osgood walked in. Dr. Williamson motioned 
her to be silent. ‘“ Mother,” said she again, 
“oh, that I could see you once more !” 

“My child, I am here,” said the unhappy 
mother. 

“T am dying, mother, come nearer. 
willing to go; but promise me” 

“T promise anything, my child, that you ask.” 

* Then I ask you, as a last and dying request, 
not to urge Emma to marry Edward ” 

“It shall be as you desire. And oh, dear, 
injured child, forgive, forgive your erring mo- 
ther!” 

“T have nothing to forgive, my dear mother. 
Take care of my little Lucy. Tell Louis | for- 
give him.” 

Mr. Howard heard this, ran to the bedside, 
and, on his knees, in the most piteous accents, 
implored pardon of his injured wife. 


I am 
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regard to her? Does your imagination wander 
far into the vista of the future, and picture for 
her visions of wealth and earthly glory? or are 
you praying God to enable you to raise her for 
usefulness here, and Heaven and immortal hap- 
piness in eternity? Have you a daughter just 
on the verge of womanhood? She needs your 
watchful eye and prayerful attention more than 
ever before. Lay no schemes for the future but 
such as you can ask God’s blessing upon. Have 
you one just about to enter into an engagement 
that must render her happy or miserable for life, 
and perhaps tend to the promotion or overthrow 
of her happiness in another world? Oh, mo- 
ther, look well before you decide! What are 
that man’s qualifications? Is he all that a 


} praying mother could desire? Can you commit 


} give her to him, 


“T forgive! I forgive!” were her last words ; ; 


a few moments after, she died. 

After her cold and lifeless form was laid out, 
Mrs. Osgood requested to be left alone with the 
corpse. Falling on her knees by the side of it, 
with her eyes uplifted to Heaven, she exclaimed, 
in a plaintive tone— 

“Oh, miserable woman that I am, I have 
murdered one child, and almost another! Two 
more I have rendered miserable! And for what? 
Great God! can I ever be forgiven ?” 

For some time she remained kneeling in that 
ehamber of death. When she arose, she was an 
humble woman; ambition was satiated, avarice 
was satisfied. She said truly that she had mur- 
dered her child. Howard dealt the last blow, 
but she was equally guilty of the murder; for 
over the dead body of her husband she had 
walked to accomplish her purpose. And what 
had she gained but anguish, heart-rending an- 
guish, misery of the direst kind! Mothers, 
beware of what you are doing. You, too, may 
be paving the way, almost unconsciously, to a 
similar wretched end. Say not this is an exag- 
gerated story. Look around you, and can you 
not call to mind at least a few miserable wives? 
Ask the cause, and not unfrequently you may 
trace it to a mother’s ambition. Then take 
warning, and shield your child from the worst 
fates, an unloved and unloving wife. You are 
responsible to a great degree ; then beware how 
you trifle with such a responsibility. 

Have you a little prattler now fondling on 
your bosom, to whom your heart’s best affec- 
tions are given? What are your views in 





that precious one to his care, believing that he 
is fitted to guard such one here, and go hand and 
hand with her to everlasting joys there? If so, 
He may be a son of poverty, 
no matter. God will bless them. But if, on 
the contrary, his recommendations are nothing 
more than such as Mrs. Osgood required, let us 
entreat you, in the name of the holy office of 
mother, be warned before the unchained fury of 
God is visited on you. Do not sell that price- 
less treasure for gold. If you do, your punish- 
ment will come. Take our word for it, it must 
come. God may not even allow you a respite 
until he calls you to judgment. He may punish 
you here in a way too plain to be misunderstood. 
But to our story. 

Mr. Howard was a sincere penitent, and, for 
his child’s sake, he was permitted to pass un- 
punished, at least at an earthly tribunal. No 
one except the family knew of his guilt. He 
seemed anxious to do all in his power to repair 
his deed, settled his vast estate on his little 
Lucy, and, with about four thousand dollars, 
left the country. Emma and Henry were mar- 
ried in about twelve months from Mrs. How- 
ard’s death, and went to reside in his native 
village. 

* 7 ° e ° ° 

Years are gone. Henry Sherrard’s name 
ranks high as a learned, a great, and, better 
still, a good man. Emma, his loving wife, has 
blessed him with a large family of children. It 
is needless to say this isa happy home. With 
two such beings as representatives, it could 
hardly be otherwise. We do not say it was 
exempt from the trials that fall to the lot of 
almost every home, yet it was just such a circle 
as angels might delight to gaze on. Old Mrs. 
Osgood lives with them, a pious, humble 
Christian. Emmoa’s children are as dear to her 
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as her own ever were; but she indulges none 
of those ideal dreams of wealth and fame in 
regard to them that constantly dwelt in her 
bosom in regard to her own offspring. Little 
Lucy Howard has grown up a beautiful and 
accomplished woman, and is married to Dr. 
Williamson’s nephew. They live at the resi- 
dence of Mr. Howard, who has become a better 
man. His daughter is happy in the thought that 
she possesses the best of fathers, little dreaming 
what he once was, and that by his hand she was 
deprived of a mother. 

A letter from Eleanor, a few days since, in- 
formed her mother of her intention to visit her 
native State. She said little of herself, the ob- 
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ject that once occupied her whole thoughts ; yet 
the tone of her letter showed plainly that she 
had found the happiness procured by wealth at 
best but precarious and transient. 

Laura’s husband has reformed, and her pros- 
pects for happiness are brighter than formerly. 
Virginia is a widow, as much distinguished for 
humility as she once was for pride and ostenta- 
tion. Thus the mother and sisters have become, 
by sad experience, wiser and better women. Yet 
this experience has been dearly bought—with a 
daughter's blood and a sister's wrongs. Mo- 
thers, will you be warned, or must you pass 
through a similar ordeal to show you your 
duty ? 





CELESTIAL PHENOMENA.—OCTOBER. 


BY D. W. BELISLE. 


PEGASUS.—This constellation occupies a 
large space in the heavens, between the Northern 
Fish and Andromedia on the east, and the Swan, 
Dolphin, and Eagle on the west. It is readily 
distinguished by means of four remarkable stars, 
about fifteen degrees apart, forming a square, 
which is known as the “Square of Pegasus.” 
Scheat, the most northern of these four stars, as 
well as the brightest, comes to the meridian the 
20th of October. Markab, Alpheratz, and Al- 
genib complete the figure, and are brilliant stars 
of the second magnitude. 

This, according to fable, is the horse celebrated 
as having sprung from the blood of Medusa, after 
Perseus had cut off her head. According to 
Ovid, he lived near Mount Helicon, where, by 
striking the earth with his foot, he raised the 
fabled mountain of Hippocrene. Pegasus was 
the favorite of the muses, and having been tamed 
by Minerva, he was given to Bellerophon, king 
of Ephyre, to assist him in conquering the 
Chimera, a monster that continually vomited 
flames. This was accomplished, when Bellero- 
phon, trusting to the prowess of his charger, 
attempted to fly up to heaven on the back of 
Pegasus. Jupiter saw, and was displeased at 
this presumption, and causing the beast to be 
stung by an insect, he reared, and his rider was 
thrown back to earth; but Pegasus continued 
his flight and reached the skies. : 


“ Now heaven his further wand’ring flight confines, 
Where, splendid with his numerous stars, he shines.” 


AQUARIUS.—This group of stars embraces 
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one hundred and eight of “ the starry host,” and 
comes to the meridian the 15th of October. 


“ His head, his shoulders, and his lucid breast 
Glisten with stars; and where his arm inclines, 
Rivers of light brighten his watery track.” 


Aquarius may be readily distinguished by four 
stars eighteen degrees south-southwest of Mar- 
kab, in the form of the letter Y. 

This constellation is the famous Ganymede, a 
beautiful youth, and son of Tros, king of Troy. 
He was taken up to heaven by Jupiter, and made 
cup-bearer to the gods in place of Hebe. Egypt- 
ian mythologists claim it to be Deucalion who 
was placed among the stars after the deluge in 
Thessaly, 1500 years before the birth of Christ ; 
while others contend it was designed to com- 
memorate the arrival of Cerops into Greece. 


SOUTHERN FISA.—This cluster of stars is 
situated south of Aquarius, and comes to the me- 
ridian the 15th of October. It contains twenty- 
four visible stars, of which one, Fomalhaut, is 
the most beautiful in this part of the heavens. 
The position of this brilliant star has been de- 
termined with the greatest possible accuracy, to 
enable navigators to find their longitude at sea 
Fomalhaut is fourteen degrees south of Scheat. 

This constellation is supposed to have takes 
its name from the transformation of Venus whe1 
she fled from Typhon, and escaped by throwing 
herself into the sea. 


THE MOON.—There is no object within the 
scope of astronomical observation which affords 
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naked eye. She appears much larger to us, 
because she is much nearer to us. When viewed 
through a powerful telescope, the moon presents 
tides; the causes of the eclipses and occultations ; a most curious and interesting appearance ; its 
the distance of the sun, and magnitude of the whole surface becoming resolved into mountains, 


more interesting studies than this orb, when 
solar system. When the moon, after having valleys, and broad, smooth surfaces like our own 


viewed in all its phases. From these the form 
of the earth is ascertained ; the vicissitudes of the 


been in conjunction with the sun, emerges from oceans. Her mountain scenery bears a great 
his rays, she appears, a little after sunset, like a resemblance to the towering sublimity and terri- 
fine luminous crescent, with its convex side to- fic grandeur of the Alps, after which some of her 
wards the sun. On the next evening she appears ranges have been named. Huge masses of rock 
13° east of her first position, with her crescent of sometimes rise precipitously from the plains, and 
light considerably augmented. Nightly she de- lift their summits to an immense height in the 
parts from the sun until she arrives at the first 3 air, while craggy masses hang over their project- 
quarter, and comes to the meridian at sunset. ing sides, and look as if in momentary danger 
Thus she progresses until her full, when she of being precipitated below. Speculation has 
wanes as she comes into view. The moon isa 3 been rife as to this orb being inhabited by mor- 
satellite of the earth, about which she revolves § tals like ourselves, but without demonstrating 
in twenty-nine days, twelve hours, forty-four } any one fact in regard to it. Certainly appear- 
minutes and three seconds. This orb, which ances favor ihe conjecture, but further than that, 
it is destined long to remain one of the questions 
that many would like, but are unable, to solve. 


appears so large to us, is in reality the smallest 
of the heavenly bodies which are visible to the 





AUTUMNAL VEGETATION. 


BY HARLAND COULTAS, PROFESSOR OF BOTANY IN PENN MEDICAL UNIVERSITY, PHILADELPHIA. 


continue parallel among themselves, forming the 
petiole; they then take a horizontal spread, 
and, at the same time, vessels are produced at 
their sides which repeatedly ramify, forming 
veins, veinlets, and capillaries, until finally they 
anastomose amongst themselves, producing a 
delicate and beautiful network. This part of 
the leaf evidently constitutes its framework or 
skeleton. But the woody fibre, in issuing from 
the side of the shoot, still continues associated 
with the green cellular bark on its exterior; 
leaves which are no longer of any service to it, therefore, when it spreads horizontally, its 
and consider that each leaf, as it falls fromthe |} green cellular investment of bark-cells takes a 
branches, is returning to its final home, having ; rapid development and produces the flat dilated 
accomplished the purposes of nature in its crea- | organ termed the leaf. It will be seen from this 
tion, we cannot but be struck with the beauty that the wood and bark retain the same relative 
of these arrangements. But what is it that situation in the leaf as in the shoot, and remain 
renders the leaf useless? We shall endeavor to in direct communication with it by means of the 
reply to this question in clear, simple, truthful petiole. The points of the’stem from which the 
language. bundles of woody fibre to form the petiole are 

Tue ORGANIZATION OF THE LEAF AND apparent on the leaf scars left on the stem after 
THE NATURE OF ITS CONNECTION WITH THE the leaves have fallen from it. We must not 
Strem.—A fully developed leaf consists of a { omit to mention that the epidermis of the shoot 
petiole or stalk, and a broad expanded portion preserves on the leaf the same relative situation, 
termed the lamina or blade. The petiole is { covering its upper and under surface entirely, 
formed by the protrusion from the side of the and admitting nutritious gases from the atmo- 
shoot of distinct and separate fasciculi, or bun- ; sphere through its pores. 

les of its woody fibre. These bundles at first ; Tue Puystorocy or tHe Lear.—Forest 


Perrars at no season of the year are plants 
more interesting and instructive than on the 
approach of the winter months. There is a 
neauty in the fading flowers and falling leaves 
which escapes the eye of thousands who see 
nothing in such appearances but indications of 
gloom and desolation. Let us see if we cannot 
lead the reader into a more pleasing course of 
thought on these phenomena. 

When we look at a forest tree at this season 
of the year spontaneously throwing off those 
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trees, from the first period of germination, have 
a tendency to develop in two opposite directions, 
upwards into the atmosphere and downwards 
into the earth, the two grand sources of all 
vegetable nutrition. A vegetable axis is thus 
produced, the two extremities of which ramify, 
and are most wonderfully adapted to the two 
media into which they develop. The lower 
ramifications become covered with a quantity 
of fibrous appendages, which act as absorbents 
of the nutritious matter in the soil; the upper 
ramifications, on the contrary, put forth during 
the season of vegetable activity flat dilated 
organs called leaves, which are contrivances by 
which the green absorbent surface of the plant 
is enlarged. These leaves take in moisture and 
nutritious gases from the atmosphere, evaporate 
the superfluous water, and in them the sap un- 
dergoes those important changes which render it 
subservient to the further development of the 
stem, branches, and other organs of the plant. 
But the water which enters by the roots con- 
tains a small portion of earthy matter in solu- 
tion, which it obtains from the soil through 
which it percolates. This is partly deposited in 
the fibrous tissues of the stem, but principally 
in the cellular tissue of the leaves, owing to the 
evaporation which is continually taking place 
from their surface, just as earthy matter accu- 
mulates at the bottom of a tea-kettle which has 
been long used for culinary purposes. In this 
manner, the interior walls of the leaf-cells be- 
eome thickened by deposits of mineral matter, 
and ultimately the cells are so filled with it that 
the sap can no longer cifculate through them, 
and the leaf is thus rendered finally unfit for the 
performance of its functions. The leaf now 
changes its color, and, as it is no longer of any 
service, it is spontaneously thrown off by the 
tree, and descends from its branches to the 
ground. 

“ We all do fade as a leaf.” This is philo- 
sophically as well as scripturally true. Recent 
microscopic researches have established the 
interesting fact that growth in the animal and 
vegetable takes place according to similar laws. 
The human body, like the leaf, is composed of 
eells which contain the blood or nutrient fluid 
analogous to the sap in plants. These celle cx- 
pand and enlarge until the child becomes the 


man. Peculiar secretions are carried on in 


them, which 2re restricted, as in plants, to cer- 
tain parts of the organism. Manhood is the 
most active and energetic period of human life. 
All the cells of the human body are then fully 
developed, and there is wery little earthy matter 
accumulated in them. Earthy matter is not 
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deposited on the parietes or walls of the cells 
until they have obtained their maximum en- 
largement; they then become rigid and unyield- 
ing, in consequence of its interior deposition and 
the general thickening of their walls. Ossifi- 
cation in animals exactly corresponds to lignifi- 
cation in plants. In old age, the limbs lose 
their elasticity and vigor, the blood ceases to 
circulate freely through its accustomed chan- 
nels, the extremities grow cold, all the beauty 
of the human form vanishes, life rapidly ad- 
vances to the period of its close, and finally the 
useless member is removed, by the dispensa- 
tions of a wise Providence, frcm the social tree, 
and carried by weeping friends to his last 
resting-place. 





“COME UNTO ME, ALL YE THAT LABOR AND 
ARE HEAVY LADEN, ANDI WILL GIVE you 
REST.”—MAtr. xi. xxviii. 


BY 8s. P. E. 


Yes, dearest Saviour, I will come— 

I long to rest in Heaven, my home; 

This heart, unholy and impure, 

Is sick of earth and this world’s lure. 
Baubles that burst shall find no place 

In me, to hide, O God of grace, 

That condescending, matchless love, 
Shining through Jesus from above, 
Richer, far richer, than the glare 

Of gold and gems. Naught can compare 
In beauty with this love, whose breadth, 
Whose length, whose height, whose greatest depth 
Unfathomed, no man measureth—no : 
While a sojourner here below, 

Grovy’ling and wedded to the dust, 

So filled with envy, pride, and lust, 

I cannot comprehend the story 

Of the incarnate Lord of Glory. 

O God, when from these clogs set free, 
May I tind rest, sweet rest in thee: 

Then shall I fully understand 

The grace that saved me, and the hand 
That gently drew and fixed my feet 
Securely on the mercy-seat, 

When Satan sought my heart to share, 
And thought he ’d reign triumphant there. 
Thy hand, O Christ, shall guide me stil), 
If I but trust and do thy will; 

This aching head shal! soon find rest 
Pillowed upon its Saviour’s breast— 
Rest from the cares anid ills of life, 

From turmoil, pain, and every strife; 
From mental agony and fears, 

Which have bedewed my couch with tears: 
Rest from the conflicts sin has wrought; 
Rest that thy precious life has bought. 
Lord, draw my heart from earth away— 
Thy sov’reign call may I obey, 

My burden at thy feet lay down, 

And take thy yoke, and weay the crewn. 








ON THE 


OCTAGONAL COUNTRY-SEAT OF O. S. FOWLER, 


HUDSON. 








Tue accompanying engravings furnish an 
accurate representation of the residence of O. S. 
Fowler, the distinguished phrenologist, by whom 
it was both planned and erected, he being his 
ewn architect. Devised in 1846, and com- 
menced in 1848, it is the first important applica- 
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> just revised. 


tion of the octagonal form to domestic architee- 
ture,on which he published a work in 1848, 
entitled “Home for All,” and which he has 
The accompanying engravings 
show at a glance the exterior view, and the ar- 
rangement of rooms on the main story. On the 
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main floor there are four large octagonal rooms, 
namely, parlor, sitting, dining, and amusement 
rooms, connected together by folding doors ; 
and four other side rooms, one adjoining each 
for dormitory purposes, with a closet to each. 
Each of the large rooms incloses about 80 yards 
square, the side rooms 35 a piece ; while in the 
upper stories, which are alike, all the rooms, of 
which there are 20 per story, are square, the 
angles being cut off for closets. 

The appearance is noble, massive, grand, and 
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imposing, especially as seen from a distance. 
Its position, on an eminence in the basin of the 
Hudson formed by the Highlands, renders it 
“the observed of all observers,” from all the 
regions round about. Its scenery, as viewed 
from the top of the cupola, is surpassingly grand, 
far-reaching, and picturesque. It has piazzas 
all around at each story, which make delightful 
promenades. Its main, or through entry, is ix 
the ground or first story, devoted to work and 
storage; and its store-way is in the centre, which 























PLAN OF 


greatly facilitates ready access from each room 
to all the others, and saves steps, and which is 
lighted from the cupola, in the centre of which 
is a glass dome, which also lights its stairway 
and the right centre rooms. 

But its greatest curiosity, and that which most 
ef all distinguishes 1t from all other buildings, 
is the material out of which its walls are com- 

VOL. XLIX.—29 


THE 


FIRST STORY. 

posed, which is simply lime, coarse sand er 
gravel, and broken stones, large and small, and 
of all possible shapes and sizes, just as they 
came from the slate stone quarry in digging it: 
foundation. Nineteen-twentieths of all its ma- 
terial were dug out of its cellar, shovelled or 
wheeled right into the mortar bec, mixed with 
lime, ana wheeled and shoyclled directly «alu 
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the wall, thus costing almost nothing for mate- 
rial or even cartage. Its builder claims that 
its walls are Four times cheaper than wood, 
and six times cheaper than brick! If this is 
really so, this plan of building deserves atten- 
tion ; especially since its walls are remarkably 
solid, have now stood perfectly well four sea- 
sons, and grow harder with age, besides being 
remarkably free from moisture, and quite warm 
in winter, and cool in summer. Its bond prin- 
ciple is the same as in all brick and stone 
houses, namely, lime and sand mixed with 
stone; and, what is most remarkable, is the 
small quantity of lime required, which was only 
some $20 worth for the two upper stories, each 
of which contains wall material enough for a 
house twenty by forty, and two stories and a 
half high—or only about $10 worth of lime for 
such a house. 

These walls are formed by erecting and brac- 
ing standards where the wall is to run—they 
being placed within the walls, on which boards 
are nailed, between which this lime, gravel, and 
stone admixture, or concrete, is shovelled, which 
hardens in a day, when these boards are taken 
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off and nailed on higher for the next tier or 
working. A better plan, however, is to have 
two tiers of boards, so that after the second is 
filled, the first is taken off and nailed on to form 
the third. But for details‘we refer our readers 
to Mr. Fowler’s work, “ Home for All,” de- 
voted to the explanation of this style of building. 

Outside, it is finished with a coat of plaster, 
and done off to resemble granite. Thus far, 
this finish does not show the first sign of peel- 
ing or cracking, and looks splendidly. 

It is very large, being 32 feet sides, or 256 in 
circumference, and 79 in diameter, covering 
6,000 feet of ground, and contains in all some 
60 rooms and 40 closets. Indeed, one of the 
greatest excellences claimed for this octagonal 
style is its great number of closets and small 
rooms, the practical value of which every house- 
keeper will doubtless appreciate. 

Altogether, it is a real curiosity, worth going 
quite a journey to see, and as practically useful 
as unique ; and its enterprising founder deserves 
our good wishes, and even thanks, for setting 
an example, on so large a scale, of both the 
gravel wall and octagonal style of building. 





MRS. DAFFODIL AT THE THEATRE. 


BY VIRGINIA DE FORREST. 


A winter or two ago, I went to see Mr. 
Brooke in the “ Corsican Brothers.” As I had 
seen the play several times before, I had more 
amusement from the following rencontre than I 
should have had had I wished to direct my 
attention wholly to the stage. 

As the theatre was somewhat crowded, my 
friend Mr. K., who accompanied me, was only 
able to procure two seats on the third bench for 
our accommodation. Just as the curtain rose, 
two women and a little boy entered and took 
the vacant seats next us. One of the women, 
an elderly dame, who seated herself next me, 
was attired in an old brown silk dress, a flaming 
red shawl, with bright yellow and green flowers 
sprinkled over it, and a cap with a broad border 
and profusely trimmed with green ribbons; in 
her hand she held a black silk bonnet, which 
she covered with a handkerchief as soon as she 
was seated. After comfortably placing herself 
an the seat, she gave me an emphatic poke, 
saying— 

** Are we come too late ?” 

“The curtain has just risen, madam,” I re- 
viied. 
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** What?” said she, evidently not understand- 
ing me. 

“The performance has just commenced,” I 
said, as politely as I could. 

“Oh, you mean the play’s just begun. Ninny, 
the play ’s just begun,” continued she, speaking 
to her companion. “Pete, don’t you crowd 
so.” 

Pete, the little boy I have mentioned, made 
the fifth on a seat intended for four. Presently 
1 felt another poke— 

* Who’s the chap in the velvet jacket?” 
asked the old lady. 

*‘ That is Mr. Brooke,” I replied. 

“What is his make-believe name?” 

** Fabien.” 

Queer name, ain’t it? Won’t you Ict me 
look through your big spectacles ?”’ 

My big spectacles! Now, I am rather near- 
sighted, and. at the theatre I generally wear 
spectacles ; although at that time I was a mere 
child, still I had them on. I looked at Mr. K. 
with an inquiring glance. 

“She means the lorgnette, Annie.” Thea, 
seeing the old lady’s astonished look, he politely 
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handed her the opera-glass, saying, “‘ Do you 
wish to use the lorgnette, madam ?” 

“A hornet! Well, it’s a queer-looking 
thing; but it don’t look much like a hornet.” 

Her endeavors to adjust the glass to her eye 
were truly ludicrous. First shutting her right 
eye, she applied one barrel to the left; then she 
reversed it, using the right and shutting the left 
eye; then she tried both. Then, taking off her 
own green spectacles, she used the opera-glass 
alone ; and then, in utter despair, she turned 
again to me— 

** How on earth do you fix it?” 

I showed her how to adjust the glass to her 
eye, and she tried again; but, after several 
fruitless efforts, gave it up. 

**Won’t you let me see the paper?” was the 
next request. 

I handed her the play-bill, and was beginning 
to feel rather annoyed; but Mr. K. whispered— 

“They are somebody’s country cousins, An- 
nie, and this is their first visit to the theatre. 
You have got to be victimized ; so bear it good- 
naturedly,as I do.” And a saucy look of mock 
resignation completed the sentence. 

“Suppose we change seats?” suggested I, 
rather maliciously. 

“Thank you! I am very comfortable here.” 

Another poke recalled me to my sense of 
martyrdom. 

** How do you find the names on this ?”’ asked 
my tormentor. 

I explained, and she continued— 

* Well, after you ’ve found them, how do you 
know the fellers apart ?” 

“IT know the cast of the play, madam,” I 
replied. 

**Oh, you do? Know them all by heart, do 
you? Well, I had sights rather have you tell 
me about them than find them myself,” said she, 
returning the play-bill. 

Here was a prospect! and the satisfaction 
evident on the old lady’s face showed she meant 
to act upon the idea; and she did. Another 
poke, and— 

*“ Who’s that woman in black pretending to 
be ?”? aroused me again. 

** That is Fabien’s mother,” I replied. 

“Looks rather young, don’t she! What a 
sight of talking they all do! Pete, do sit still!” 

At length the ghost arose through the floor, 

_and the old lady seized my arm and trembled 
like a leaf. 

* That old lady won’t sleep a wink to-night,” 
whispered Mr. K. to me. 

A long sigh of relief from my neighbor an- 
aounced the fall of the curtain. 
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“T don’t exactly understand it; do you?” said 
she, turning to me. 

“Oh, yes; I have seen it before; and you 
will understand it better after you have seen the 
next act,” said I. 

“My! you’ve seen it all before, have you? 
Well, do tell us something about it. This,” she 
continued, pointing to the young girl, her com- 
panion, “is my daughter Euphrosyne; but | 
always call her ‘ Ninny’ for short; and this boy 
is Jupiter, but I call him Pete. They are my 
two children. I’m a widow woman, and my 
name’s Mrs. Daffodil. But do tell us some- 
thing about the part that ’s coming.” 

“Tt will be much more interesting if you let 
the plot work itself out, madam,” said my friend 
Mr. K., who wanted to release me for a spell. 

** Well, who wants to hinderit? 1 only want 
the little gal to tell me something about it.” 

** You had much better watch the actors when 
the curtain rises again,” said Mr. K. 

“ Well, I suppose I must, if you won’t let her 
tell me. You’re her dad, I s’pose?” 

Now, Mr. K. is a bachelor, about thirty-twe 
years old, who prides himself on his youthful 
appearance ; and to be taken for the father of a 
girl of thirteen or fourteen years old was a ter- 
rible cut to his vanity. He was silent. 

** You see,” said Mrs. Daffodii, “‘ my brother, 
the major, was at our house last night, and he 
asked me if I’d ever been to the theatre; and, 
when I said ‘ No,’ he said ‘ Sakes alive! well, 
I°ll pay for your seats, if you will go with Pete 
to-morrow.’ Well, Ninny and I, we talked it 
over; and, as we don’t get such an offer every 
day, we concluded to come. ‘Ninny,’ says I, 
‘if your uncle will pay for seats, we should be 
foolish not to come.’ ‘ Yes, mother,’ says she ; 
* for, you know’ ”’ 

Here the rising of the curtain for the second 
act interrupted the narrative, which, however, 
she graciously promised to finish in the next 
interval. You are probably aware that, in this 
drama, Mr. Brooke sustains two characters, 
Louis and Fabien, who are supposed to be twin 
brothers. My neighbor evidently did not know 
this, and I was presently assailed with— 

“ What’s that feller’s make-believe name ?” 

“ That’s Louis, the ghost we saw in the first 
act.” 

“‘Sakes alive! come to life again! 
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declare to gracious! but ain’t he wonderful like 
t’other feller, Fabbin ?” 

‘“‘ They are twin brothers,” I answered. 

“ What, really ?” 

“Oh, no; only make-believe.” 

“I guess they ’re some relation though,” sai¢ 
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she, sagaciously; “they ’re powerful alike. 
Who’s the tall feller talking to the woman in 
pink?” 

“That ’s Mr. Richings, or Monsieur de Cha- 
teau Reneau.” 

* Who ?” inquired Miss Ninny. 

“ He’s got a powerful long name, Ninny.” 

There was a cessation of questions until the 
duel scene. 

“ Why, they did this all before!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Daffodil. 

When the curtain fell, I felt a nudge in the 
side, and, turning round, saw Mrs. Daffodil 
)ffering me an enormous chunk (it can be called 
by no other name) of gingerbread. 

* No, I thank you,” said I. 

“Now, do take it,” urged the old lady; 
‘*there’s plenty more in the basket, and I know 
you’ ll like it. It’s my own baking.” 

Again I declined as politely as I could for 
laughing, and the cak. was handed on to Mr. 
K., who also declined. 

“‘T wonder if one could get a cup of tea or 
anything to drink here?” was her next inquiry. 
** Gingerbread ’s wonderful dry when there ain’t 
nothing to wash it down with. Pete, go see if 
you can’t find something to drink.” 

** No, no,” said I, alarmed ; ** you cannot pro- 
cure anything of the kind here.” 

There was a pause, passed by the old lady in 
eating and cogitating. 

* Acting’s all a kind of lying, ain’t it?” said 
she, suddenly. 
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“There is no intention to deceive, madam,” 
said I. 

“ Why, I’d a been certain them two men were 
brothers. They were powerful alike. I never 
shall believe but what they’re related, though. 
You Pete, quit scrouging !” 

When Fabien appeared in the third act, I 
heard Ninny inquire— 

* Who is that now, ma?” 

“That ’s Louis,” said Mrs. Daffodil, in a 
positive way. 

“No it ain’t,” exclaimed Pete; “ it’s Fabien. 
He says so.” 

“Hold your tongue, Pete !” cried his mother. 
*“*T°ll ask the little gal. Who is that man, 
Miss?” she continued, turning to me. 

“ That is Fabien,” replied I, delighted with 
her evident mystification. 

*“Sakes alive! My, but they are powerful 
alike! I can’t see, for the life of me, how you 
know them apart. He’s going to kill the tall 
feller with the long name, ain’t he?” 

“Yes; he has come to avenge his brother’s 
death.” 

Her astonishment increased when the ghost 
appeared again. She evidently did not under- 
stand a single word of the plot. 

You stay to the farce, I suppose ?” said I, 
as the curtain fell. 

“Oh, yes! we want our money’s worth. 
Why don’t you stay? Well, if you are going, 
good-by. ‘They be powerful alike though, to be 
sure.” 





THE SERVANT QUESTION. 


A crovp of fair dames and gayly-dressed spin- 
sters leave the gentlemen to their dessert and 
politics, and troop into the drawing-room. We 
gather round the fire, and examine each other’s 
tress a little more narrowly than we had done 
vefore, but rather sleepily ; we find it dull being 
‘eft to our own resources for this hour before 
ten However, the examination awakens a lit- 
tle enthusiasm, for some of the ladies have to 
‘ell of certain shops they have discovered, where 
* jewels of things” can alone be got; and once 
having received the impulse in that direction, 
they fly off to “exquisite patterns of jackets,” 
and “ lovely lace,” and the “ fashionable shapes 
of mantles,” from which they return no more, 
and the gentlemen appear. Two very loving 
friends have withdrawn to a sofa, and sit talking, 
hand in hand; and there is no getting near them, 
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sweet looking as they are, though I should like ; 


it well enough ; so for the present I enjoy, to my 
heart’s content, the charming easy-chair, and the 
fire, and silence. Presently I observe Mrs. A. op- 
posite to me, talking in a low but energetic voice 
to Miss C. next her: both look grave, and ex- 
change sympathetic glances, and lift their hands 
occasionally. Murmurs of “ cook’? —“ mar- 
ried woman”—“ house stores go too quickly’— 
“man and little boy”—*‘ back door’—reach 
me. “Ah!” thinks I, “now we shall have the 
great subject for woman’s eloquence brought 
under discussion! here it comes—the ever-fertile 
servant question!” And I was right in my sur- 
mises, for Mrs. A.’s murmurs caught other ears 
besides mine, and it was soon found that she 
would very gladly tell over again to a larger 
audience the story she had just related to Miss 
C. about her cook—her troubles with her, and 
suspicions about her. The ladies were of course 
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sympathetic ; and from all the housekeepers in 
the room arose a chorus of, *‘ Ah, what plagues 
servants are!” The trouble of mistresses became 
the general theme of comment and commisera- 
tion. Condolence was wholesale; and, to say 
the truth, abuse was not dealt very sparingly. 
Each comely dame had a story to tell, illustrative 
of the manners, customs, and vices of the ser- 
vant race. Miss C. complained “that her house- 
maid had really been foolish enough to fall in 
love; and how she could think of leaving such 
a comfortable place as hers for the cottage of a 
mere laborer, she could not imagine! It really 
was a great nuisance to have girls falling in love! 
they never did their work properly afterwards ; 
they were always either writing letters, or want- 
ing to go out.” 

Upon this, Mrs. B., with becoming pride, 
declared that “‘ her treasure of a cook took care 
to prevent all such sources of trouble in her 
establishment; very crabbed she was, to be sure, 
but then people were never perfect; and she 
looked so sharply after the young girls under 
her, that she flattered herself there was no more 
strictly decorous a houschold in all the neighbor- 
hood than hers. She had parted with a house- 
maid the other day, to be sure, but that was for 
an unusual reason; the girl had taken it into 
her head to attend service at a distant church, 
at a time when she knew it would be some in- 
convenience to the family, and persisted in going, 
saying, ‘it was hard when mistresses could not 
make it convenient to let their servants pray 
where they chose.’ Such impertinence! she 
never could endure to be answered by a servant.” 

One quiet old lady by the fire said “‘ she could 
not think what had come to the servants. In 
her younger days they were honest, hard- work- 
ing creatures, who wore neat caps, and their 
sleeves tucked up to the elbow. She thought 
the new-fangled notions about education had 
helped to spoil them nowadays—there was 
searcely a good one to be had. They wasted 
their earnings on fine ribbons and lace sleeves— 
had grown squeamish about work, and were 
ready to leave their places on the slightest pre- 
text. If modern education had taught them to 
loll over the fire with a book in their hands, 
instead of doing their work, as she used to see it 
done, it certainly had not made them more con- 
scientious, or patient of reproof.” 

* Patient of reproof!”’ struck in Miss C.; 
‘why one has to but mention a fault to them to 
get in return, ‘I am very sorry I don’t suit you, 
ma’am. I had better leave you this day month.’ ” 

*““We mistresses are a little unreasonable 


sometimes, I think,” said a gentle-looking lady 
29* 
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in dove-colored silk; “we are apt to expect 
perfection from our servants, never remembering 
we are very far from being perfect ourselves.” 

This was spoken so gently that it did not get 
the attention I thought it deserved. The stronger 
current of differerit feeling swept by it heedlessly. 
The ladies had grown animated, and stories of 
the untruthfulness, deceit, and general low mo- 
rale of servants were related on all sides. 

‘* A great deal of truth is in all this, no doubt,” 
thought I, “and very sad it is. We mistresses, 
like all other employers of labor, have to lament 
the want of anything like true education among 
the people. There is no doubt that servants, as 
a class, are exceedingly ill prepared for the 
offices of responsibility and trust they are re- 
quired to hold. If they are fitted by their skill 
to take part in the coarser machinery of our 
homes, they want the judgment and high tone 
of morale to work in unison with its finer direct- 
ing impulses. To those of our housekeepers 
who aspire to harmony throughout all parts of 
their ménage, the servant question offers innu- 
merable difficulties ; while those who regard their 
domestics as so many automatons, are even more 
full of trouble about it. Human beings never 
can be treated as machines, without the wrong 
recoiling upon those who commit it. And this 
is just the wrong we ladies are so prone to fall 
into. There is no immediate remedy for the 


; great want. For some time, probably, we shall 


have to accept into our homes persons sharing in 
the great national deficiencies of education ; but, 
meanwhile, some remedies, and great ones, lie 
in our power. We must disabuse ourselves of 
the idea that our duty is discharged towards the 
human beings we hire into our houses, with the 
payment of their wages. We must not content 
ourselves with recognizing alone their legal 
rights. By admitting them to the intimacy of 
household life, we take upon ourselves, I believe, 
other and higher responsibilities. We should 
remember the conditions necessary to good and 
happy human life, and cease to act as though our 
domestics were of a different constitution from 
ourselves. They might too often retort upon 
us Shylock’s questions to the Christian scorner. 
We expect from them obedience, and patience, 
and untiring zeal, and the sympathy of gentle 
and extra service in all kinds of emergencies ; 
and yet their hopes, anxieties, and wants are 
unreckoned by us. They are as so many skilful 
machines, necessary to our comfort, and that of 
those dear to us; and while they work regularly 
and healthily, we are content. Were we to 
repudiate this machine-idea, we should serve 
worthily, and get better served. One or two 





leading principles should guide us mistresses in 
our relation with them. For their sakes and 
our own, we should give them interest in their 
labor; imbue them with the spirit of our house- 
hold government; and make them clearly see 
how the details of their service become an import- 
ant contribution to the general order, beauty, 
and happiness. Were this done in a wise, a 
loving manner, there would be far less need for 
fault-finding, far more willing and happy ser- 
vice, and a real education going on; the servants 
would be elevated by the trust reposed in them, 
and become daily more fit for it. Scolding is a 
bad incitement to improvement—’tis strange it 
should retain any traditional value in our house- 
holds; were it not a relief to the irritated feel- 
ings of disturbed housekeepers, they would have 
banished it as useless long ago. Those who 
have seen the magical effects of affection and 
praise joined to strict discipline, never conde- 
scend to use it, I presume. We should never 
make them feel their position as one of inferior- 
ity—we should treat them with respect. Com- 
mands are ungracious things, and should never 
be heard from the lips of gentle man or loving 
lady; service may be cheerfully rendered for 
requests, rarely if ever in obedience to orders; 
and yet some of our gentlest housewives fail to 
recognize the grace of this truth. 

** In recognizing the conditions of a happy life 
for them, we should provide a certain period of 
leisure for them: we are too apt to take it for 
granted their time is (or should be) always at 
our disposal; and yet we know well, in our own 
ease, rest and recreation are needful to all im- 
provement, and even the continuance of earnest 
work. It may be, too, that many good servants 
who come to us are very ignorant in all book- 
knowledge, very often even of the means to get 
at it. We should never allow this to continue. 
Can we not afford time or money to remedy the 
misfortune? It would be surely better to forego 
something else in our household economy, than 
to be content so large a range of pleasure and 
good should be shut up from them. How much 
happiness might be secured in some families, if 
the servants, after their day’s work was over, 
eould look forward to the enjoyment of books, 
or some pleasant mode of instruction. How 
would the dull routine of labor be lightened! 

*T am convinced our servants are often 


tempted to indulge in illicit and improper recre- 
alicn, because we do not provide interests of a 
healthy kind for them. Society we almost deny 
them, because, forsooth! lovers under the guise 
of ‘brothers’ may gain admittance to our kitchen 
sanctuaries ! 


I am quite aware of the difficulties 
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of this matter while the morale of the class is as 
low as it is; but I believe we should guard from 
danger, if we recognized the needs, of our domes- 
tics, and set about finding out the wisest way of 
meeting them. Did we show our sympathy with 
them, and gain their affection and confidence, 
much good and little danger would result from 
allowing them freer communication with the 
external world. By boldness we should disarm 
risk. 

**T am often astonished at the little heed many 
of us pay to the physical health and comfort of 
our servants. Refined, sometimes almost to 
fastidiousness in other household matters, we 
pay little attention to their ignorance of the laws 
of health, and seldom care to impress them with 
the necessity of our bathings, and habits of per- 
sonal nicety. Were we to use our influence in 
this particular, we should be doing good service ; 
the world is lamentably ignorant in this import- 
ant matter, and great consequences depend upon 
its observance or neglect. 

** With the increase of mutual confidence, we 
might influence them for good with regard to 
habits of economy without in the least trench- 
ing upon their independence. A wise mistress 
may do much in teaching them the relative 
value of things, and in encouraging them te 
choose real in place of only seeming good. But 
let it be once admitted that mistresses take cer- 
tain serious responsibilities in accepting the help 
of aliens in their families; let them once per- 
ceive the power of loving, personal influence— 
the beauty and holiness of raising others with 
themselves towards some higher and nobler plat- 
form of life—and means and encouragement will 
not be wanting to them. I by no means wish 
to insinuate that servants are an unfortunate 
and badly-used set of people, or that mistresses 
forget all the Christian charities in their relation 
to them; the former are, in many respects, a most 
well-to-do and fortunate class in the commu- 
nity; ‘but evil is wrought from want of thought 
as well as want of heart;’ and it is for this cause 
that we women are most likely to fail in our 
duties to our dependents. But let us think of it 
well; we have glorious privileges with our re- 
sponsibilities, and, secure in the sanctuaries of 
our homes, possess the holiest fulcrum for the 
emanation and extension of good and happiness 
mortal life can afford.” 

Something in the strain of all this did I find 
myself moved to say to the assembled ladies ; but 
for the sake of my social credit, I must assert, it 
did not fall into the shape of a sermon; nor did 
the gentlemen, when tea was announced, find 
me haranguing to listeners who voted me a bore. 
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Columbus conquers the Indians of Hayti—Some account 
of their religion, manners, and customs. 


To revenge the capture of their prince, the 
subjects of Caonabo, to the number of seven 
thousand warriors, again assaulted the fort of 
St. Thomas. Again, however, they were driven 
back, with great slaughter, by the valorous 
Ojeda and a handful of Spanish troopers. 

Soon after this affair, the people of Isabella 
began again to suffer from the want of European 
provisions. But, before their complaints had 
become loud, they were comforted by the arrival 
of four ships from Spain, bringing a large store 
of food, together with a physician, an apothe- 
cary, and many mechanics, farmers, fishermen, 
and daborers. Columbus himself was gratified 
by a kind letter from the king and queen, who 
complimented him highly, and said they were 
well pleased with all that he had done. 

But scarcely had the admiral recovered his 
health and strength, and the colonists become 
hopeful and cheerful again, when the faithful 
Guacanahari brought them alarming tidings. 
Burning for revenge, and hurrying to sweep the 
colonists into the sea, one hundred thousand 
savages, led by the brother of Caonabo, were 
already within two days’ march of the settle- 
ment. To oppose this mighty mass, Columbus 
had only two hundred foot soldiers, twenty 
horsemen, and as many bloodhounds. Yet he 
boldly resolved to go out and meet the foe in 
the open ficld, not fearing but that he would 
drive them back to the mountains again. 

Accordingly, on the 24th of March, 1495, the 
admiral set out from Isabella at the head of his 
little army. Two days afterward, he came in 
sight of the immense host of the savages. He 
then gave the command of the troops to his 
brother Bartholomew, who knew more about 
leading an army to battle than he did. As 
directed by Bartholomew, the foot soldiers, 
separating int» numerous small parties, fell 
furiously upon the Indians from all sides, with 
a great noise of drums and trumpets and deadly 
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selves surrounded by a vast army, the savages 
were struck with terror; and, when the steel- 
clad horsemen, led by the fiery Ojeda, and fol- 
lowed by the fierce bloodhounds, rushed upon 
them, they fled, shrieking and howling, to every 
place where they might hope for safety. The 
victory of the Spaniards was complete. Hun- 
dreds of the Indians were slain, and hundreds 
taken captive; while those that outlived the 
fight and escaped had no longer any heart to 
take up arms. 

Following up this success, Columbus spent 
nearly a year in marching over the island and 
compelling the natives to submit themselves 
wholly to his authority. He found it necessary 
to use the sword but little; for the wretched 
savages could not get rid of the terror which the 
result of the late battle had filled them with. 
Having completely conquered the island, Co- 
lumbus laid a tax upon its inhabitants, the pro- 
ceeds of which were to go to the king and queen 
of Spain. All over the age of fourteen, living 
in the golden region of Cibao, were “ to pay a 
large hawk’s-bell full of gold dust” four times 
in a year. In those parts of the island where 
gold was scarce, each Indian was required to 
bring in one hundred pounds of cotton every 
year. “And, that it might be known who had 
paid this tribute, there was a sort of medal cast, 
of brass and tin; one of these each Indian who 
had paid was to wear about his neck. Who- 
ever should be found without it was to be 
punished for not paying his tribute.” 

It was now for the first time found out, from 
frequent conversations with the natives, that 
they had a kind of religious creed. They be- 
lieved in one Great Spirit, who was never to 
die, and who, dwelling in the heavens, couid 
not be seen, and had power over all things. 
Their worship, however, was not offered direct- 
ly to this ruling spirit, but to a lower order of 
beings, called Cemies, whuse images, carved out 
of wood or stone, were to be found in every 
household. These Cemies—such was the belief 
of the Indians—took care of almust everythiog 
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in the world, as rivers, springs, trees, and the 
like. Two were especially honored as guardians 
of the fields and of the weather, and to them the 
natives made frequent offerings of incense and 
cakes. 

Very naturally, the inhabitants of Hayti be- 
lieved their beautiful island to have been made 
before any other part of the world. The sun 
and moon, they said, had gone forth from a hole 
in the roof of a certain cavern, which is yet to 
be seen in the north-eastern part of the island. 
From a second cavern—so their traditions ran— 
the race of mankind came forth ; the small men 
from a little hole, and the large men from a 
great one. 

Of the deluge, or great flood, they had a sin- 
gular tradition. There once lived, said they, a 
mighty cacique, or prince, named Giaia, who 
had a wicked son, whom he was obliged to kill 
in order to save his own life. Placing the bones 
of this son in a gourd, or calabash, Giaia hung 
it on the top of his house. One day, he said to 
his wife, “1 have a mind to see our son ;’’ and, 
** taking down the calabash, he turned it over to 
see his son’s bones, and there came out of it an 
abundance of large and small fishes.” ‘“ Upon 
this the discreet cacique’”—I quote here from 
Irving—“ closed the gourd, boasting that he had 
the sea shut up within it, and could have fish 
whenever he pleased. Four brothers, however, 
children of the same birth, and curious inter- 
meddlers, hearing of this gourd, came, during 
the absence of the cacique, to peep into it. In 
their carelessness, they let it fall upon the 
ground, where it was dashed to pieces; when 
lo! to their astonishment and dismay, there 
issued forth a mighty flood, with dolphins, and 
sharks, and tumbling porpoises, and great spout- 
ing whales; and the water spread until it over- 
flowed the earth, and formed the ocean, leaving 
only the tops of the mountains uncovered, which 
are the present islands.” 

It was commonly believed by the Haytiens 
that the soul of man would never perish. Their 
ways of disposing of the dying and the dead were 
singular. When caciques were thought to be 
appreaching the end of their days, they were 
strangled, that they might not die like the com- 
mor people, who were generally left in their 
hammocks, or beds, with bread and water by their 
side, to undergo their last agonies alone. Some, 
when aangerots!~ ill, were carried to the ca- 
eiques, who would kindly allow them the honor 
of being choked to death. After death, the 
vaciques were opened and dried. Of the rest of 
the people, the heads of some were opened and 
dried; others were burned in the houses where 





they died ; but most were buried “in a grot or 
den,” with a calabash of water and a piece of 
bread on their heads. “Ihave taken great 
pains,” writes Columbus, “ to find out whether 
they know what becomes of them after they are 
dead. I especially inquired of Caonabo, a man 
in years, knowing, and of the sharpest under- 
standing. He and the rest answered that they 
go to a certain valley, where they find their 
parents, and all that went before them.” In 
this paradise, which was supposed to be a valley 
forever green, and bordered by beautiful lakes, 
they passed their time in pleasure and sports 
(coming forth at night only, however), and in 
eating a certain sweet fruit, which was said to 
grow abundantly in the happy region of spirits. 

Such a happy region their own island seemed 
to be, when the Spaniards first came to it. 
Now, however, there commenced hard times for 
the poor Haytiens. Having had few wants, 
which the wild fruits around them almost wholly 
supplied, they had never known what it was to 
work. But the tribute of gold and cotton, 
which their conquerors now required from them, 
forced them into a life of wearisome labor. For 
a time, they toiled on in sullen patience. That 
patience gave way, however, at length, and, 
leaving their fields and gardens to go to waste, 
they all at once fled to the mountains of the 
middle part of the island. 

Their plan was to starve the Spaniards out, 
by neglecting to raise food for them. But the 
misery they hoped to bring upon their oppressors 
fell first upon themselves. The region they had 
fled to in their despair was barren and desolate. 
They began themselves to die of hunger. Then 
a dreadful sickness broke out, and swept them 
into the grave by thousands. For a while, they 
bore these miseries with singular fortitude ; but 
at length, looking more like shadows than liv- 
ing men, they crept down one by one to the 
dear valleys they had forsaken, and gave them- 
selves up to be the willing slaves of their con- 
querors. So completely were their spirits broken 
that a single unarmed Spaniard could range the 
whole island without being disturbed ; “and the 
Indians themselves would carry him about on 
their shoulders.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


Columbus is slandered by his enemies—Ingratitude of 
the officer sent to inquire into his conduct—His return 
to Spain—He is favorably received by the king and 
queen. 


I HAVE just told how Columbus was forced, 
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in consequence of the evil-doings of a portion 
of his companions, to act towards the natives of 
Hayti with a harshness that was really not na- 
tural to his character. Yet this was not all the 
harm they did him. While he was laboring to 
restore that peace which their misconduct had 
broken, some of them, having fled back to 
Spain, were pouring lies about him into the ears 
of the king and queen. Though they did not, 
perhaps, fully believe all these, Ferdinand and 
Isabella yet thought it necessary to send an 
officer to Hayti, to find out how much truth 
was inthem. The person chosen for this duty 
was John Aguado, a man for whom the kind- 
ness of Columbus had procured the good-will 
and esteem of his sovereigns. 

Arriving at Isabella in October, 1495, Aguado 
found the admiral’s brother in command there, 
Columbus himself being away on a visit to a 
distant Indian town. Aguado proved himself 
to be at once insolent and ungrateful. Hoping 
to force the high-spirited ad.niral into some rash 
show of anger, which might bring upon him the 
serious displeasure of the king and queen, he 
slighted the authority of Bartholomew Colum- 
bus, and began to act as if he himself were the 
governor of the colony. But, greatly to the 
wonder of all, and to the vexation of Aguado, 
Columbus, when he came back to Isabella and 
learned what had taken place, gave no sign of 
the just anger that he must have felt in his 
heart. And this was, indeed, a triumph. For 
he thought the world and all of the dignity he 
had so hardly earned, and which had been so 
basely insulted by Aguado’s seizure of the 
authority he had left with his brother. 

But the admiral was to be still more severely 
tried. Many of the colonists hated him; some, 
because he had punished them for their mis- 
deeds; others, because he had tried to cure 
them of their laziness. Bundling together all 
the lying stories he could get out of these men, 
Aguado presently prepared to return to Spain, 
almost sure of being abie to cause the ruin of 
his noble benefactor. Yet he was not to go 
alone. Though mortified at being compelled to 
do so, Columbus also resolved to return, that he 
might be on hand to meet his accusers face to 
face before the throne. 

Just as the light was breaking on the morning 
of Thursday, the 10th of March, 1496, two 
caravels, one commanded by Columbus, the 
other by Aguado, set sail from the harbor of 
Isabella. A large quantity of gold, with other 


things of value, was on board, as were also 
twenty-two Indian captives, among whom the 
~alorous Caonabo was conspicuous. 
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After nearly a month’s tiresome struggling 
against constant head winds, Columbus found 
his provisions growing short. Yielding to the 
entreaties of his crew, he at length turned his 
prow southward, and, on Saturday, the 9th of 
April, cast anchor off the Island of Margilante. 
Though it was his pious custom not to leave a 
port on Sunday, he yet set sail the next morn- 
ing, “‘ because his men murmured, saying that, 
when they were to seek their bread, they needed 





not so strictly observe days.” 

Stopping once more at Guadaloupe, the ad- 
miral remained there more than a week, in 
order to procure a supply of provisions and 
wood and water. Meanwhile, a party of forty 
men was sent out to explore the island. Dur- 
ing their ramble, they were attacked by a band 
of women, armed with bows and arrows, and 
decorated with feathers. They were tall and 
well-shaped, and so strong and swift that ten of 
them were captured with difficulty. One of 
these was a cacique’s wife, who might have 
escaped with ease; “but, seeing her pursuer 
alone, she thought to take him, and, grappling 
him, she threw him to the ground, and would 
have choked his life out had not others hurried 
to his assistance.” When, being at length ready 
to depart, Columbus ordered these women to be 
set free again, the cacique’s wife refused to go. 
She had fallen in love with the captive Caonabo, 
and could not be persuaded to leave him. 

Sailing from Guadaloupe on the 20th of April, 
the admiral slowly pursued his voyage, either 
with light winds or against contrary ones. Week 
after week passed over, and still no land was 
seen. Provisions again fell short, and starva- 
tion stared the wretched mariners in the face. 
To make the little food they had left last as 
long as possible, some were for throwing the 
Indians into the sea. ‘‘ This they would have 
done,” writes the son of Columbus, “ had not 
the admiral used all his authority to prevent it, 
declaring that the captives were human beings, 
and ought not to be treated worse than the rest. 
The next morning,” continues the pious nar- 
rator, “‘it pleased God to reward him with the 
sight of land,” and, on the 11th of June, after a 
wearisome voyage of three months, anchor was 
cast in the beautiful Bay of Cadiz. 

Learning that the court was at Burgos, Co- 
lumbus immediately set out thither, bearing 
with him, as presents for the king and queen, 
many curious plants and fruits, and a great store 
of heavy girdles, chains, and coronets of gold. 

From Ferdinand and Isabella the admiral 





received a kind and pleasant welcome. Tho 
$ treasures he laid before them at once preved tne 
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fulsity of the charge made against him, that he 
had represented the newly-found lands to be 
much richer than they really were. It was not 
hard for him, after that, to show that most of 
the other charges were quite as unworthy of 
belief. Of those that remained, some he denied 
boldly. Frankly confessing to the truth of 
others, he rendered them harmless by his expla- 
nations of them. Thus disproving, denying, 
and explaining, he soon drove his slanderers 
from the open field, and seemingly won back 
again the full confidence of his sovereigns. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Columbus proposes a third voyage—It is delayed for 
nearly two vears—His departure—Discovery of La 
Trinidad, 


Be1nG always ready to hope the best, Colum- 
bus took good heart from the kindness with 
which he had been welcomed back to Spain, and 
told the king and queen that he was willing to 
set out on a new and greater voyage of discovery. 
All that he wanted was six ships, well manned 
and provisioned. As promises are cheap, their 
majesties of Spain very willingly gave their 
word that he should have the vessels he wanted. 
They forgot, however, that they had already 
laid out to do many things which it would drain 
their treasury dry to go on with. Consequently 
many months went by before they could find 
money to fit out the new fleet they had pro- 
mised to furnish. 

In the mean time, the admiral’s enemies, 
though once beaten, were not at all idle. They 
were still able to do him injury; for at their 
head was the cold-hearted and malignant Fon- 
seca, Bishop of Bajadoz, who hated Columbus 
with no common hatred. Having charge over 
the affairs of the Indies, and being in favor with 
Ferdinand, who had always regarded the admiral 
with a jealous eye, he was enabled to throw 
many things in the way of the great discoverer, 
who was so much worried by them that he was 
more than once on the point of giving up the 
enterprise forever. But, reflecting that this was 
what his enemies wanted him to do, he did not 
yait his design; and at length, on the 30th of 
May, 1498, he found himself in command of a 
fleet of six vessels, ready to set sail again for 
the New World. 

I think it but just to say that Columbus had 
some favor shown him in the new arrangement 
whieh was now made by him with the sove- 
reigns of Spain. So far, his expeditions had 
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been a loss to the treasury of the kingdom. As 
he had engaged to pay an eighth part of the 
expenses, money was, of course, due from him 
to the crown. From this debt he was now set 
free, however, while, for the next three years, 
he was to have an eighth part of the whole pro- 
ceeds, together with a tenth of the clear profits, 

Departing from the Bay of Saint Lucar de 
Barrameda, Columbus steered a south-west 
course, intending to follow it until the equator 
was reached, when he designed sailing straight 
to the westward. Reaching the Island of Ferro 
on the 21st of June, he thence dispatched three 
of his ships, laden with provisions and colonists, 
to Hayti. With the remainder he sailed on to 
the Cape de Verde Islands. Fogo, one of the 
most westerly of these, and “the last country 
of Christians,” was lost to sight in the evening 
of July the 7th. 

Holding his south-west course, Columbus at 
length arrived within five degrees of the equa- 
tor. Here, for the period of eight days, there 
was scarcely a breath of air. So fierce was the 
heat that Columbus was almost led to believe 
the old stories about the torrid zone being a 
region of continual fire, where no one could 
live. The men would not go under deck, for 
fear of being suffocated with the heat. The 
wine and water casks bursted, and the wheat 
and other provisions were scorched as if by fire. 
* Had not God miraculously relieved them with 
rain and fog”—so writes the admiral’s son— 
“they would have been burned to death with 
their ships.” 

Favored at length with a cool breeze, Colum- 
bus, altering his course a little to the north- 
west, sailed onward prosperously for seventeen 
days. Out of thanks to God for his deliverance, 
he determined to call the first land he might 
discover La Trinidad, or the Trinity, in honor 
of the three divine persons of the Creator. 

Suddenly, about noon, on the last day of 
July, the tops of three mountains were seen 
dimly at a great distance to the westward. 
Sailing nearer, Columbus was no less surprised 
than pleased to find that these mountains were 
joined together at the base. It was therefore 
with a feeling as if God had accepted his vow 
of thanksgiving, that the great discoverer con- 
ferred upon the newly-found island the fitting 
name of La Trinidad—three in one. 

Sailing along the green and beautiful shores 
of La Trinidad, the admiral at length came to 


; anchor at a point which he called “ La Galera,” 


or “the Galley,” “ because of a rock that lay 
near, and, at a distance, looked like a galley 
under sail.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Columbus discovers the continent of South America— 
He imagines himself to be in the neighborhood of the 
Garden of Eden—His return to Hayti. 


Leavine Point La Galera on the morning of 
Wednesday, the Ist of August, Columbus sailed 
westward along the southern coast of La Trini- 
dad. He saw no good harbor, but noticed that 
the country was “very pleasant, with trees 
down to the edge of the sea, and an abundance 
of towns.” A swift current was likewise ob- 
served bearing the ships towards the setting sun. 
That same day, too, land was seen far, very far 
to the southward. It was the main land of 
South America, being that part of Venezuela 
which is watered by the numerous mouths of the 
Orinoco River. Having once mistaken an isl- 
and for a continent, Columbus now mistook a 
continent for an island, and gave to South Ame- 
rica the name of Isla Santa, or Holy Island. 

The next day, the fleet came to anchor near 
the westernmost point of La Trinidad, and just 
within the southern entrance to the Gulf of 
Paria. Here the swift currents of the sea ran 
continually to the northward. While the ves- 
sels were still anchored, a stronger stream of 
water than usual came rushing in, lifting up 
huge waves that, roaring and tumbling fright- 
fully, seemed to dash their foam against the 
sky. All the sailors gave themselves up for 
lost. But, happily, the ships rode lightly over 
the first billows, and then the sea began to grow 
smooth again. 

Considering the danger he was in at this place, 
Columbus made all haste to get away. On the 
fifth of August, he anchored near the southern 
shore of the peninsula of Paria. Here a boat’s 
crew was sent on land, and for the 'first time 
the firm earth of South America was pressed by 
the feet of Christian men. 

Nine more days were spent by the admiral in 
exploring the shores of the Gulf of Paria. Dur- 
ing that time, he had many peaceful meetings 
with the natives, who appeared to be more in- 
telligent and industrious than any Indians he 
had as yet seen. They were rich, too, in the 
possession of golden ornaments and strings of 
rare pearls, large quantities of which Columbus 
procured from them. Their country and their 
climate seemed the most delightful of any in the 
world. The air was soft and balmy, and the 
unclouded sun shone down upon tall forests 
and verdant hills that, threaded with silvery 
streams, swept back from the coast as far as the 
eye could reach. Here and there over the quiet 


landscape little villages of the yet happy owners 
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of so lovely a country rested peacefully under 
the shadow of the olden trees. 

Before leaving this beautiful region, Colum- 
bus came to certain conclusions, the mention of 
which will show how quick he was at times to 
find out the truth, and how, on other occasions, 
his warm and excitable fancy led him into 
strange, but still ingeniously supported errors. 

Seeing the constant northward flow of the 
current I have already alluded to, and finding 
that the waters of it were fresher than those of 
the open sea, the admiral rightly concluded that 
it came from some mighty river that rolled into 
the ocean somewhere further to the south. That 
river, as we now know, was the Orinoco, a 
stream fifteen hundred miles in length. So vast 
a flood could not come from an island. There- 
fore, Columbus next concluded that he had been 
wrong in taking for an island what was, in 
truth, that continent which he had so long and 
so untiringly sought for. 

After having thus simply reasoned himself 
into believing the pleasing truth that he had at 
last discovered a continent, the admiral, aided 
by his wonderfully rich and ingenious fancy, 
began to build up a singular and most curious 
theory. On the opposite shore of the Atlantic, 
in Africa, he had found the country parched 
with the heat of the sun. Where he now was 
the verdure seemed as fresh and bright as that 
of spring in Spain; and, though still hot, the 
beams of the Sun were not distressingly so. In 
Africa, the natives were black as ebony, with 
short, woolly hair; while those of the country 
he now delightedly explored were even fairer- 
complexioned than the Haytiens, and their hair 
hung down in smooth and flowing locks. How 
to account for this difference in the appearance, 
climate, and inhabitants of regions lying in the 
same latitude, was the task Columbus now set 
about performing. 

In the first place, then, he came to the co 
clusion that the world, after all, was not round, 
but shaped like a pear, on the tapered or small 
end of which he had now arrived, directly be- 
neath the sun. This was the highest point on 
the globe, and therefore, though the sun shone 
immediately down upon it, it was still blessed 
with a temperate climate. For, as was as well 
known to the admiral as to ourselves, the far- 
ther one goes into high regions the cooler it 
becomes. 

Giving loose wings to his fancy, Columbus 
next supposed that on the peak of this pear 
shaped world the deserted gardens of Paradise— 
the first home of man—might still be found. 
The mighty current upon which his ships now 
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floated came, he was pleased to think, from the 
fountain of life that bubbled forth beneath the 
shadow of the tree whose fruit our first parents 
had been forbidden to eat. 

At length, entertaining these delightful delu- 
sions, Columbus, on the 14th of August, once 
more set sail, steering his course for the Island 
of Hayti. As he passed out the northern en- 
trance of the Gulf of Paria, he saw many small 
islands, between which the sea rushed with a 
great noise and foaming, as if over rocks and 
shoals. While voyaging among these dangerous 
currents, the wind failed him, and more than 
once he gave up his fleet for lost. But, finally 
sweeping out into the open sea, he commemo- 
rated the perils he had escaped by naming this 
entrance to the Gulf of Paria ‘La Boca del 
Drago,” or “ The Mouth of the Dragon.” 

After leaving this dangerous strait, Columbus 
continued his explorations some distance to the 
westward, discovering many islands of extreme 


beauty. Among these was one which he called 
Margarita, which name it still bears. 

The admiral, though very sure that the coast 
now southward of him was that of a continent, 
would have voyaged along it still further, had 
not a disease attacked his eyes and almost 
blinded him. His observations of the land he 
passed by could not, of course, be satisfactory, 
and he was also anxious to learn the fate of his 
brother and of those under his charge. There- 
fore, he made all sail, and at length reached the 
shores of Hayti almost sightless, and worn well- 
nigh to a skeleton by the trials and troubles he 
had undergone. 

While in Spain, the admiral had sent orders 
to his brother to break up the settlement at 
Isabella, and Jay the foundation of a new town 
on the River Ozema, which enters the sea from 
the southern side of the island. Here he was 
happy to find Bartholomew busily engaged ip 
building up the infant city of San Domingo. 

(To be continued.) 
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« Ah, pleasures are like poppies shed— 
You touch the flower, the bloom has fled : 


Or like the borealis race, 

That flit ere you can point its place; 

Or like the rainbow’s lovely form, 

Evanishing amid the storm; 

Or like the snow-flake in the river, 

One moment seen, then gone forever.””—BuRNs. 

Love at first sight was once a marvel to our 
unsusceptible forefathers; but we, their suc- 
cessors in this spiritual age, love even before 
that period—we love upon first hearing. But, as 
I am neither metaphysician nor theologian, I do 
not propose to entertain the reader with a dis- 
course upon the nature of this phenomenon, but 
simply, like Othello, to “run through my ad- 
ventures.” 

Of Kate I had heard a long time before 
my Kees rested upon the beautiful girl, or angel, 
as she then appeared tome. The description of 
l.er personal appearance, manners, and charac- 
ter interested me exceedingly; ar? for a reason 
I was unable to assig:., the most minute trifle I 
had heard concerning her never left my me- 
mory. Yet this escaped my observation at the 
time, and might have done so’ forever, had not 
an event then taken place which overwhelmed 
me with sorrow. She whom I had hoped soon 








to claim at the marriage altar sickened, and 
finally passed to the bridal of death. I knew 
that she would die, and yet, paradoxical as it 
may seem, I believed it not until the moment of 
her dissolution. When her eyes closed for the 
last time, I felt that the’ light of my life was 
extinguished. From the morning bright with 
hope my soul passed to the rayless gloom of 
midnight. A sorrow such as few can ever 
know pervaded my whole being, and iny soul 
seemed left without oar or canvas upon the 
dark river which divides the spheres of exist- 
ence. I was powerless to move towards the 
eternal shore from which the beacon shone, or 
to return to this land of lights and shadows ; 
and in this darkness for hours, weeks, and days 
my barge of life drifted. 

As I now look back upon the days and nights 
that succeeded the burial of my heart’s idol, the 
chaos and darkness which envelop them make 
their memory indistinct. So oppressive was my 
deep and overpowering grief that, though I 
lived and moved, I felt myself no part of the 
joyous creation around me. Men looked at me 
and wondered at the sorrow which they could 
not understand ; for mine was not a nature like 


their own. A warmer sun had shone upon my 
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infancy, and the fiery blood of the south fevered 
in my veins, and rushed to my brain like molten 
lava. 
“ The cold in clime are cold in blood, 
Their love can scarce deserve the name}; 


But mine was like the lava flood 
In Etna’s boiling breast of flame.’ 


I could not stay where all reminded me so 
bitterly of the dead—of the hopes that were 
buried forever. With characteristic impetuosity, 
I resolved that distance and change of scene 
should be my auxiliaries in banishing the grief 
which so wildly distracted me. I bade adieu to 
the young and beautiful city I had called home, 
when Hope and Love were the angels of my 
footsteps. The iron horse bore me rapidly from 
its shady environs, and J looked not back to see 
what death had made a desolation. I embarked 
for the Crescent city upon the bosom of the 
great “‘ Father of Waters,’ and wended my way 
to the “sunny South.” Sometimes, for an 
instant, I became insensible of the gloomy, bit- 
ter current of my thoughts, as I looked upon the 
placid volume of that magnificent river, and 
again inhaled the fragrance of the orange groves 
and breathed the tropical air I had so loved in 
my boyhood. 

Arrived at length in the Lone Star State, I 
found myself the same sad, restless, and deso- 
late being who had left the shore of the Wabash. 
But the darkest night has a dawn, and the star 
of promise arose in my horizon. It was the 
memory of her to whom I at first alluded. 
Gradually, she became the guardian angel af my 
hopes, and I felt the tempest of my soul abate. 
I grew calm. I could now think of the present, 
past, and future rationally. The spirit of the 
dead seemed to be blended with her in some 
unaccountable manner; perhaps because the one 
had gone to the unknown land, and the other 
was unknown and distant from me. Every 
detail I had ever heard of her came distinctly 
before me, and I dwelt upon her memory with 
inexpressible pleasure. As she every day occu- 
pied more and more of my thoughts, the desire 
to see her became irresistible, and I left Austin 
within ten days after my arrival there, and 
returned to Indiana. I located in the village 
where my unknown inamorata resided, and 
within one hundred miles of the place I had so 
recently left, as I thought, to return no more. 
Here, with a contentment that I feared had fled 
me forever, I resumed the duties of my profes- 
sion. For some time, I saw nothing of Kate; 


but it was very pleasant to know that I was 

near her, that both breathed the same atmo- 

sphere, and to think we should meet in due 
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time, and she would become my temporal bride, 
as she was already my spiritual bride. 

One evening, while passing her father’s resi- 
dence, I beheld her seated at the window. She 
raised her large blue eyes, and for an instant 
they met my own. None told me it was her, 
but I knew it by the unmistakable thrill which 
passed through every nerve in my system. I 
hesitated, stepped a little back, and the word 
“wife” trembled upon my lips as I proceeded 
with my companion; but the vision of the 
beautiful girl at the window was the beginning 
and end of my meditations for many, many sub- 
sequent days. After this period, I had the 
pleasure of meeting the fair girl occasionally in 
her promenades and at church; fair, I say, for 
she was fairer even than my fancy had pic- 
tured. She was not above the medium height, 
wore her soft brown hair put back smoothly 
from her broad pure forehead, and the contour 
of her face and figure was beautifully rounded 
by health and happiness. Her features were 
regular and classical; she had one of those 
mouths whose varying expression was true to 
every thought which arose to her lips for utter- 
ance. Her eyes “ Golconda’s purest gems out- 
shone ;”” but I can no more describe them than 
I could the spirit which looked forth from their 
depths. 

In the mean time, I had formed an acquaint- 
ance with several members of her father’s family, 
and secured, as I trusted, their confidence and 
esteem. I was called to attend a married sister 
during her last and fatal illness, which extended 
my acquaintance with the family, and increased 
also the respect and interest with which I had 
hitherto regarded them. How deeply I sympa- 
thized with my beautiful Kate in this bereave- 
ment! although I had never yet spoken to her, 
nor had any tokens of recognition been ex- 
changed. That sorrow should overshadow one 
so sacredly enshrined in the sanctuary of my 
heart, wounded me deeply, and I would gladly 
have suffered in her stead. But a spectacle so 
afflictive in itself would have saddened a more 
indifferent and unsympathizing beholder. Death 
everywhere is fearful; but when the messenger 
takes the fond mother from the little cherub band 
that God has given her, and from the wedded 
lover, it is—oh, it is bitter! I had stood beside 
scores when the spirit left the form inanimate, 
but seldom had I been so moved. The weeping 
group of loved ones had encircled the couch, 
watching for the fatal moment when those eyes 
should be closed and the lips sealed, to open on 
earth no more. The farewells had been spoken ; 
but a little girl, whose life numbered only a few 
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bright summers, clung with convulsive sobs to 
the dying, with the touching inquiry upon her 
lips: “Oh, mamma! mamma! who will take 
care of the baby if you die?” The faith of the 
young mother was unfaltering, and never shall 
I forget the look and tone, or the lesson of trust 
she taught as she answered: “ God will take 
care of the babe, and of you all.” That faith 
was her passport to Heaven. No cloud passed 
over the face of the saint as her breath became 
less and less perceptible, and she passed to the 
unknown world. 

In due time, the solemnities of the funeral 
were over, and the days of mourning grew less 
afflictive, being alleviated by Time, the great 
soother of all sorrows. My introduction, nomi- 
nally, to the heroine of my little sketch, trans- 
pired at the residence of a mutual friend. How 
great was my desire to hear the tones of that 
voice whose memory yet thrills my heart! It 
is related of Orpheus that his voice had the 
power of arresting rivers in their courses, and 
that wild beasts gathered around him in silent 
admiration, attracted by his wonderful min- 
strelsy. Though none of those unusual tributes 
were tendered to the melodious tones of my fair 
one, yet no syllable escaped those beautiful lips 
which found not an echo in my own heart; ah! 
and was treasured there as remembered music. 

But to the meeting. Never shall I forget the 
embarrassment with which I first entered her 
presence. I cannot recall the ceremony of in- 
troduction distinctly, but the daguerreotype of 
her as she looked in her mourning dress was 
before me for weeks, sleeping or waking. As 
she was seated there, it seemed to me that I 
must call her by the endearing names by which 
I had known her who had gone to the spirit 
land ; and, though I looked and looked again, I 
could not convince myself that the spirit of my 
loved and lost one had not come back to me in 
another guise. When she departed, I escorted 
her to her father’s residence, and we parted at 
the door of the mansion. Such, reader, was our 
first meeting and our first parting. Truly, 
thought I, as I turned homeward, the morning 
star has arisen to presage the day of which I 
have so long dreamed. It was a fine balmy 
evening in early spring, and the full moon 
flooded the village with her silvery light. How 
beautiful the landscape looked as I now recall 
it! The still bosom of the river reflected the 
trees upon its opposite bank, and the moon and 
stars were mirrored upon its tide. A soft, fairy 
light was in my own heart, and the brilliant 
stars of hope gemmed the sky of my future. My 
whole being was in unison with the scene 
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around me. J was happy. The sun has a 
meridian altitude; the moon climbs to the 
zenith and wanes; every light but the one that 
shines from the eternal shore culminates and 
disappears. Yes, every one. 

From this period I saw my paragon much 
more frequently, as I called at her residence 
sometimes socially, and sometimes profession- 
ally. Not afew of my long, cold, muddy rides 
in the country were cheered by the prospect of 
meeting her on my return, in my attendance 
upon the family. At that time, I thought that 
the practice of medicine had a thousand charm- 
ing little episodes, after all. One day, whether 
inspired by my good or evil genius, I know not, 
I conceived the project of inviting my fair one 
to accept a seat in my carriage for an excursion 
to the country. The first birds of spring were 
already singing in the branches, and the breezes 
that swayed the willows were no longer chilly, 
but genial and refreshing. I had taken the pre- 
caution to send an invitation to one of her lady 
friends to accompany us, which was accepted ; 
but with what anxiety did I await an answer to 
my message addressed to her. At last it came; 
the very affirmation I had so much desired. I 
was in attendance at the earliest moment I had 
named ; for the ride, and that ride only, was in 
my thoughts all the morning. Our road lay 
through a fine section of country, the ladies 
were in good spirits, and the weather favorable, 
and all betokened a pleasant adventure. 

At first, the conversation seemed embarrassed, 
and ,the pauses were long; but this state of 
things was transient, for Kate—my Kate—soon 
commenced an animated discourse, full of non- 
sense and “small talk,” of flirtations, lovers, 
&e. &c., assuming, at the same time, that non- 
chalant air which said so plainly that she 
placed me on a par with her “‘ dear five hundred 
friends” and cousins. Occasionally, she was 
reinforced by the other lady, who seemed in- 
tensely interested in these subjects ; and, during 
the whole time we were together, they scarcely 
ceased. Reader, were you ever listening to a 
serenade and absorbed in the soft melody borne 
upon the night wind, when the barking of dogs 
and cackling of hens suddenly saluted your ears? 
If so, you can have some conception at least of 
my feelings on that occasion. I attempted a 
few compliments, but met a repulse. “ Love is 
blind,” truly, truly. 

I felt that the spell was weakening; but I 
could not, would not endure the thought. I felt 
that she was—that she must be mine, and that I 
must hear it confirmed from her own lips. How 
insupportable was the thought that “a change 
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must come o’er the spirit of my dream!” Yet 
distrust had already left her breath upon the 
mirror where my hopes had so long been re- 
flected without a cloud. My heart was like an 
April day, an alternation of clouds and sun- 
shine. Towards evening, my steps turned un- 
consciously towards the white cottage which 
inclosed the subject of my thoughts. I entered, 
determined to dispel at least a part of the uncer- 
tainty that had become so painful. Kate entered 
the parlor with a smile peculiarly her own. It 
was a sweet, sunny smile, like that with which 
angels welcome us toa brighter clime. Never 
had I seen her look so lovely as at that moment. 
Her elegant mourning dress contrasted finely 
with her pure white complexion and the chang- 
ing rose upon her cheek. I was embarrassed by 
the consciousness that she could never conde- 
scend to regard with respect and affection one 
whose excessive love for her had deprived him 
of self-possession and dignity, and I almost 
despised myself that I was unable to appear as 
well in her presence as in that of those whose 
pleasure or displeasure was the same to me. 
We entered into conversation, however, and the 
time passed “in social converse sweet.” She 
remarked that she had a previous engagement 
to attend a lecture that evening ; and, before I 
had withdrawn, the favored gallant entered. In 
him I recognized not an old and hated rival; 
not the young lawyer over the way, whose first 
speech was the wonder of the village; not a 
cadet from West Point; not even a village beau; 
but—shall I tell ?—a@ young man from the coun- 
try, whom I had seen ejected from my hotel for 
his drunkenness and boisterous conduct ! 

Was I jealous? No, indeed! I would have 
disdained, scorned such a rival. I was thunder- 
struck! I spoke of the inclemency of the wea- 
ther—for it was raining slightly—and even 
requested her not to go by a note, doubting 
whether she could have made such an engage- 
ment in her right frame of mind. She decided 
to go, however, and I bade her a hurried good- 
night. She followed me into the hall, apolo- 
gized somewhat, and smiled one of her own 
sweet smiles, and—and the bandage went down 
over Love’s eyes again, and she was my paragon 
of perfection, as before. Yes, I certainly was 
insane, for any rational man would have bade 
her adieu forever. The tumult of my feelings, 


which succeeded this event, may better be im- 
agined than described. 

That day had passed painfully, and the night 
I cannot describe; “it wore away somehow.” 
No sleep visited my pillow, but fever nerved up 








my system ; and it was at an early hour on the 
following morning that I called at her residence. 
The suspense that threatened so painful a termi- 
nation had aroused me to desperation, and I 
determined to risk all upon a single die. I 
would hear my fate from her own lips. The 
timidity with which I had hitherto approached 
her vanished, and I freely unbosomed the love 
that had been so long pent up in the inner tem- 
ple of my heart. I offered her a wealth of 
affection she will never comprehend, my hand, my 
name, and fortune. And what think you, gentle 
reader, was the denouement of all this little 
romance? What? Why, she hesitated a little, 
and was slightly embarrassed; but told me I 
had been quite too hasty in the matter—my 
haste had disgusted her. She might perhaps 
change, if I would treat her more distantly, and 
then she should have no hesitancy in apprising 
me of the fact. 


* ° * + * > 


They tell us the setting of the sun is like the 
setting of a great hope; but mine had no twi- 
light, and I felt bewildered by the darkness that 
surrounded me, as one who passes from the 
brilliantly lighted hall to the starless midnight. 
I need not tell of the days and nights that fol- 
lowed, or say that I suffered. I had thought, 
when my heart’s idol was buried, that the bit- 
terest dreg in life’s cup had been drained ; but I 
had yet to learn how much the human heart 
can bear—yet to learn that my cup was not 
filled. But of this I will not speak, as none 
will understand me whom experience has not 
taught, and these will scarcely like a review so 
bitter. 

Time passed; an unusual round of duties 
among the sick and dying served, in some mea- 
sure, to divert me from thought or reflection. 
Once more I grew calm, and once more felt my 
blood flow tranquilly through my veins. The 
dream is passed. But, dear reader, one item yet 
remains. It is mysterious, unaccountably mys- 
terious; but she has summoned me to her side 
again; again she smiles upon me as in the days 
of which Ihavetold you. But does not wisdom 
counsel me to steel my heart with the memory 
of the past, and say with the poet— 


“ Who that feels what love is here, 
All its falsehood, all its pain, 
Would, for e’en Elysian’s sphere, 
Risk the fatal dream again? 


** Who that, ’mid the desert’s heat, 
Sees the waters fade away, 
Would not rather die than meet 
Streams again as false as they ?”’ 








THE LADY DOCTOR. 


CHAPTER I. 


*Frep, have you heard that my old school- 
fellow, Lucy Manners, is in town ?” 

“Yes, and I’ve heard something else; she 
intends to set up as a physician—a female doc- 
tor! What an insane idea!” 

“Insane! I do not think so atall. I think 
that woman is best qualified as a physician for 
her own sex, and as for you men, you can phy- 
sic yourselves.” 

** Many thanks to you for your kind allow- 
ance; by and by we poor fellows shall have no 
liberty at all.” 

“But really now, talking seriously, what do 
you think of woman as a physician ?” 

“What do I think? J think it is all hum- 
bug.” 

* Well, let me read you an article I saw seve- 
ral months ago in ‘ Godey’s Book; ” and Mrs. 
Hanton got up and fetched the book. 

“Now let’s hear; Ill be bound it’s some 
nonsense or other.” 

‘Judge after I have read it. 
‘Woman the true Physician.’ 
one or two paragraphs :— 

* «Woman is well qualified by nature to be the 
sweetener of the joys, and the assuager of the 
sorrows of our race. The soft hand of a com- 
panion, a wife, a sister, or a daughter can more 
effectually adjust the pillow, administer the cor- 
dial, wipe off the cold dew of death, and close 
the extinguished eye than any other human 
being. In the chamber of sickness and distress, 
she is more persevering in her efforts, more true 
in her love to the last, and less easily disheart- 
ened than the other sex. For these things she 
is proverbial in the hour of trial. She never 
gives up till the last ray of hope vanishes. 

*** Now, this property of her nature, which ren- 
ders her the best of nurses, with proper instruc- 
tion, equally qualifies her to be the best of physi- 
cians. All know, and every candid man must 
acknowledge, that a great portion of that reserve 
on the part of a female patient must be taken 
away, when the inquirer or attending physician 
is one of her own sex. Especially does every 
practising physician who has known the difficulty 
with which the symptoms of disease are elicited 
from a delicate, suffering female patient, under- 
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stand the truth, nature, and philosophy of this 
declaration. Then, as to the condition of chil- 
dren, woman can better understand their symp- 
toms and the condition of their health than a 
man can. In civilized life, who would expect a 
woman to use the sword, the plough, the axe, as 
dexterously as a man? Equally absurd is it to 
expect a man to understand all that is indicated 
by the cries and sobs, the laughs and scowls, and 
the various symptoms of disease in the child. 
The woman is ever with them, the man seldom. 
Nothing, however, is to be inferred from this 
statement to prove that a man physician cannot, 
by much more study than would be required by a 
woman, bring himself to know something about 
the diseases of children. But it is meant to be 
implied that women have much advantage over 
men in coming to the knowledge of the diseases 
of children. We wish to be understood that we 
advocate no partial medical education, but a 
thorough one, in all branches pertaining to the 
medical profession.’ 

“ Now, what do you think of that?” 

**1T suppose it was some old woman that wrote 
a.” 

“Tt was not a woman at all; it was Dr. Cor- 
nell, a ‘Professor of Physiology and Medical 
Jurisprudence.’ ” 

“I wonder at any man writing such things.” 

“ Well, it’s time to retire; but I hope that, 
before the year is over, you will sce proof of 
the truth of Dr. Cornell’s declaration.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Litt te did Clara Hanton know that she was 
to be the first who proved the doctor’s declara- 
tion. Frederick Hanton was the lawyer of the 
town in which he lived. With an extensive 
practice, an estate left him by his father, winning 
manners, and, above all, an ‘agreeable exterior, 
he was for some time a mark for all the young 
ladies in the town. But Fred Hanton, in look- 
ing out for a wife, saw none so fit to be his part- 
ner as Clara Justin. She was not pretty, but 
there was a grace about her which charmed all 
who knew her. Two years before the opening 
of our story, Fred had led Clara to the hymeneal 
altar. 
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The day after the conversation related in the 
preceding chapter tuok place, Clara had a visit 
from Lucy Manners, or “Miss Doctor Man- 
ners.” 

“Oh, Lucy, how glad I am to see you! 
are you?” 

“T am quite well,” said Lucy; “ how long it 
is since I saw you!” 

* Yes, indeed. I have not heard of you since 
we left school. Where have you been?” 

Oh !? said Lucy, “*I have been studying at 
the medical college.” 

“Have you?” said Clara, laughing; “and 
how did the young men treat you?” 

“Very politely, I assure you. But it is really 
a shameful thing that there is no Female Medi- 
cal College, where we could go without being 
insulted.” 

“It is, indeed; but Fred and I were talking 
about you only last night.” 

Of me?” 

“Yes, of you, and female practitioners in 
general; and I can tell you Fred bears them no 
good-will.” 

“T am sorry to hear that; but it is such a new 
idea, that people will pay no attention to it until 
they see its utility, and they will soon see that.” 

*T hope they will. Come, take off your bon- 
net and stay to tea.” 

Lucy consented, and the two friends spent a 
very happy afternoon. At tea, Fred was intro- 
duced to Miss Manners, and she was so intel- 
ligent in her conversation that he was quite 
charmed with her. After tea she left, to attend 
a patient at the other end of the town. After 
she was gone, Fred expressed his admiration of 
her in no measured terms. 

* But,” said he, “ what a pity that she is so 
infatuated. She is good as a woman, if not a 
physician.” 

A few days after this, in returning from a 
soirée, Clara caught cold. Notwithstanding this, 
she went out for a drive the next day, and whilst 
returning, a storm of rain came on, and before 
she reached home she was wet through. That 
night a burning fever set in, and Clara was roll- 
ing and tossing on a sick couch. She begged 
Fred to send for Lucy, but he would not do so. 
Dr. Garrett was called in. He was a middle- 
aged man, and was celebrated for his medical 
skill; but he was exceédingly rough, and did not 
know how to draw replies from his patients 
kindly and in an agreeable manner. From the 


How 


extent of his practice, he was obliged to devote 
only a small time to each patient, and though 
he attended Clara, and prescribed for her, he 


had no time to regulate the temperature of the 
30* 
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room, to give directions how, and what was the 
best way to administer medicine. Poor Clara 
was always in a fever of anxiety whenever he 
entered the room, and as quietness and com- 
posedness were most necessary, his actual pre- 
sence seldom did her any good. On account of 
the high excitement under which she labored, 
the least thing was sufficient to increase her 
fever. She grew worse, and two nights after- 
wards was delirious. Fred always attended her, 
stayed wholly away from his business, and was 
by her bedside day and night. Every want, as 
he. thought, was anticipated; but he was much 
mistaken. The gentle hand of a woman was 
wanting; the hand to adjust the pillow, adminis- 
ter the medicines as tenderly as possible; there 
was wanting the noiseless step and breathless 
silence. No! man was not made for the sick 
room! It is woman’s sphere, and there she has 
a right to be. Who that has been ill, and 
attended by a gentle sister, a confiding mother, 
an attentive wife, or even a good nurse, has not 
felt easier in her presence than in that of a 
father, a brother, a husband, or a doctor? 


CHAPTER III. 


FREQUENTLY had Clara begged her husband 
to send for Lucy Manners, and place her wholly 
under the female doctor’s directions. 

* No, no!” Frederick Hanton would say; “if 
you were to die under her treatment, I should 
never forgive myself.” 

But when he saw “his Clara” getting worse ; 
when he noticed the delirious gleam of her eye, 
the burning cheek, he thought he was going to 
lose her. 

“This doctor seems to do her no good,” said 
he to himself, “and Lucy can do her no harm, 
now that she is out of the reach of human aid. 
I’ll send for Lucy.” 

Well was it for him that he did so immedi- 
ately, for soon it would have been too late. 

When Lucy came, he put everything into her 
hands, telling her to do whatever she thought 
proper. The first thing she did was to dismiss the 
officious sick-nurse that Dr. Garrett had recom- 
mended Fred to procure. She then had Mrs, 
Hanton removed on a settee to another room, 
which had been warmed for the purpose, so ten- 
derly and quietly, that she did not wake even. 
In the mean time, the bed was changed and the 
apartment well aired; for, on entering, Lucy had 
been almost suffocated by the closeness and heat. 
This she knew was not the thing for a feverish 
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patient. When the room was heated mode- 
rately, Mrs. Hanton was again removed; and 
Fred was delighted at the slight change for the 
better which even this salutary precaution had 
produced. After doing this and other little 
things which Dr. Garrett would have thought 
infinitely below him, Lucy prescribed a cooling 
medicine, and took her departure. She left Clara 
in a deep sleep, and charged Frederick not to 
allow her to be awakened, as her life depended 
on it. She promised to return in an hour, but 
she had another patient to visit. While she was 
away, Dr. Garrett called, and as Mr. Hanton had 
told the servants to allow no one to enter, he 
was refused admittance. Fred heard the alter- 
cation in the hall, and immediately went down 
to explain. 

** You impudent scoundrel,” said the doctor to 
the footman, “how dare you refuse me admit- 
tance? I’ll—”’ 

But here Mr. Hanton appeared on the scene, 
and the doctor, turning to him in some excite- 
ment, said— 

*T must request you to dismiss this cur. He 
had the impertinence to say he had your orders 
for not allowing me to enter.” 

“It was by my order, Dr. Garrett; my wife’s 
now attended by Miss Lucy Manners, who has 
recently arrived in town, and who has given 
directions that on no account is Mrs. Hanton to 
be disturbed.” 

“ Give your wife to the care of a female doc- 
tor !—a quack !—a cheat !” 

*“‘Dr. Garrett,” said Frederick, unable to re- 
strain himself, ‘I will not hear my wife’s friend 
insulted in my presence, or in my house. John, 
(turning to the footman), show this gentleman 
the door.” And he turned on his heel and 
went up to his wife’s chamber, fearful lest the 
noise had awakened her. Happily, she was still 
sleeping. 

When she awoke, Clara was so much better 
that Fred’s hopes revived, and he prayed that 
she might recover. Thanks to Lucy, she did 
recover. 

* . oe * * 7 . * 

Clara was now able to come down stairs and 
sit in the easy-chair by the fire. One night Lucy 
Manners, Clara, and her husband were sitting 
cosily by the fire after tea. Fred looked lov- 
ingly on his wife, raised as it were from the 
grave, and thoughts of thankfulness to God for 
sending Lucy Manners to the town arose. The 
same subject had come up with which we began 
our tale. 

“Do you think now that the female doctors 
are humbugs?” said Clara. 
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* No, indeed; I shall do all I can to further 
their good efforts, and the only way to do that is 
to employ them. I have paid dearly for my infi- 
delity, and never more will Fred Hanton forget 
who, by God’s help, restored his wife to him ;” 
and he leaned over and kissed Clara. 

“ Fred, forshame. Don’t you see how Lucy’s 
laughing at you?” said she, trying to look very 

«demure and unlaughable. 

“Oh! Mr. Hanton, I beg you not to regard 
my presence as a balk to your enjoyment.” 

Fred, on this leave, stole another kiss. 

* > * * o . * 


CHAPTER IV. 


AxsourT a year after Clara Hanton’s illness, an 
event occurred which shook the little town of 
T——ville to its very centre. For some days 
Dr. Garrett’s house had been in a state of great 
uproar. Carpenters, glaziers, and painters, up- 
holsterers, and what not, had been seen going to 
the rich bachelor’s house; indeed, there were 
some ready <0 affirm that.they had seen a mil- 
liner slyly entering by the back door. These 
proceedings astonished the natives exceedingly, 
and still more were they astonished at hearing 
that the bachelor-like, staid, prime-looking Dr. 
Garrett had actually gone to the only jeweller 
in the place, and purchased a necklace of pearls 
and other jewelry. 

“ Wal, I declar’, if that ain’t signs o’ the times, 
I doesn’t know what is,” said Mrs. Peabody to 
Mrs. Crinkle, who had just told her the above. 

“Tt do look queerish-like, but I think he’s 
going to be married.” 

But people talked and talked, all to no pur- 
pose; until one day the following appeared in 
the public paper :— 

* Married, on Tuesday, the 18th, Dr. Garrett 
of this town, to Miss Dr. Lucy Manners, who 
has been practising here with great success.” 

Editor’s Remarks.—* It has been whispered, 
we know not with what degree of truth, that the 
cause of the doctor’s marriage is that the doc- 
toress has of late increased her practice so, the 
doctor found himself entirely eclipsed. We may 
now venture to say that we have the best corps 
of doctors in the State, and can boast of what 
no other town possesses; namely, its doctors 
united.” 

A few days after the marriage, the December 
number of “Godey” came in. Dr. and Mrs, 
Garrett were spending the evening at Mr. Han- 
ton’s when it arrived, and in looking over it 
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closely, Clara discovered the following para- 
graph :— 

‘© Female Medical Education is steadily pro- 
gressing in our land. Two regular Medical 
Colleges for women, viz., one at Boston and one 
at Philadelphia, are now in session, and several 
male tolleges receive female students in separate 
classes. We do not know the exact number of 
these students; probably about one hundred in 
all are now in attendance on medical lectures, 
with the intention of becoming physicians of 
their own sex and children. Who will not wish 
them God speed ?” 

**T will,” interrupted Dr. Garrett, “‘I will, with 
all my heart, especially if all the students are as 
sweet as Lucy ;” and then he added, musingly, 
“T wonder if they wear caps and gowns.” 








THE MUSIC OF FOOTSTEPS. 
BY M. A. RICE. 


Say, dreamer of the pensive brow, 
Pause ’midst thy thoughts to-day ; 
There ’s music in the little foot 
Of thy young child at play. 
It seems to mock thy sober peace 
With its echoing tone of joy; 
Forgotten is thy vaunted lore 
?Mid the sports of thy guileless boy. 


A loving circle gathers round 
The old familiar hearth ; 

There are bright eyes and gentle words, 
And tones of gleesome mirth. 

Yet oft they listen for a sound, 
The dearest of them all; 

There ’s music on the threshold stone, 
A father’s footsteps fall. 


Within the darkly curtained room 
The pale and stricken lies, 

Shut out from nature’s lovely things, 
And all her harmonies ; 

But there is music in the place, 
There ’s comfort round that bed ; 
The sick one loves to watch the form 

That comes with muffled tread. 


The music of a martial song 
May lofty thoughts inspire, 

And light the brave and ardent breast 
With patriotic fire ; 

But when the slow and measured tread 
Of well-armed men is nigh, 

There ’s desp’rate courage in the soul 
To conquer or to die. 


And when, in the long evening hours, 
I sit and muse alone, 

Lost in a dream too dear to break, 
A rev’rie all my own, 

Most honored is the sacred place, 
Prouder than lighted hall: 

Oh! there is untold music where 
Velestial footsteps fall. 
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DO YOU REMEMBER, MARY? 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


On! brave is burning, Mary, 
Our driftwood fire to-night, 
And round your sweet face, Mary, 
Flow waves of ruddy light. 
I hear the gliding of the sleet 
Adown our cottage pane, 
And winter weaves its bridal sheet 
About the earth again. 
My hand is on your curls of brown— 
And while the hills grow white, 
My thoughts life’s waves wind calmly down 
To reach that fairer night. 


Do you remember, Mary, 
(It is two years ago, 
For twice our sickles, Mary, 
Have laid the harvest low,) 
When I walked slowly down the lane, 
And you were by my side? 
Ah, dearest, I can see again 
The shadows drifting wide: 
The shadows of the maple-troes, 
The calm sky looking through ; 
And I can hear the faint, faint breeze 
Come up the meadows too. 


Do you remember, Mary, 
What words I spoke the while? 
The stars were watching, Mary, 
With such a pleasant smile. 
And while those words I tried to speak, 
My arm your waist around, 
I thought your tears were all too sweet 
To fall upon the ground. 
At last you lifted up your eyes, 
And laid your hand in mine, 
And softer than the night-wind sighs, 
You murmured, “ It is thine!’’ 


Do you remember, Mary, 
Beside what green, green grave, 
On that late evening, Mary, 
Our plighted troth we gave? 
You told me of the white, white hair, 
That crowned your mother’s head : 
Alas! she could not turn her there 
To hear the words we said. 
The moonlight on the tangled grass 
All cold and white did lie, 
While seemed with silver loops to pass 
The clouds across the sky. 


Our God hath blessed us, Mary ; 
His peace is on our hearth: 
Is there a brighter, Mary, 
In all the wide, wide earth? 
The wind goes mutt’ring down the pane, 
And moaning past the door; 
But you are by my side again, 
As in that night of yore; 
And we have raised our altar here, 
And while the storm gains might, 
With hearts whose “love casts out all fear,” 
We shall lie down to-night. 
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SUMMER. 
BY CHARLES E. CADY. 


As o’er some melancholy lyre 
Stray the fond fingers of the thrummer, 
Thrill thy sweet melodies, O Summer! 
Along my heart’s wild chords of fire. 


And thou art vanishing away 
Like some sweet memory of old, 
So sweet it never seemed of clay, 
So bright with an ethereal ray 
That scarce its lingering decay 
Can prove the heart ’tis growing cold. 
O Summer, pause! and tell this heart so true, 
Thou whose fresh altars its first incense knew, 
Thou in whose heaven youth’s first wild fancies grew, 
Thou whose sad path regrets of manhood strew, 
That on its love thou smilest, and sigh’st tosay “adieu.” 


Spirit of happiness, 

Spirit of light, 
Sweet in thy tenderness, love is thy might. 
From the far regions that never knew night, 
Regions wierd, solemn, that lie out of sight 

Of our eyes, 

In the skies-- 
Gay as the morning of deathless delight, 
Throned on the white-plumed and sunlighted clouds, 
Sailing the seas where the star-army crowds— 
Thou, in thy glory, didst dazzle our vision, 
Coming in pride from the kingdom Elysian. 
Bright was the bridal at which thou wast wed, 
Though the wild blossoms which circled thy head, 
From the wide chambers, where slumbered the dead, 
Came to bedeck thee, when first thou wast wed— 
Smiling and happy when first thou wast wed. 


Spirit of power, 

Spirit of death, 
Hushed on thy bosom ’s the hurricane’s breath. 
From the wild west, with its ebony arms, 
Where, by the lightnings, the deep thunder warms, 
Bear’st thou in terror the spirit of storms. 
Over the mountains, so lofty and cold, 
Where, while the sun in his mantle is stoled, 
Morning and evening forever have rolled, 
Watching him counting his miserly gold; 
Over the meadows, and over the deep, 
Where the wild fairies their monarchy keep, 
Where the storm-petrels with gloomy wing sweep, 
Thou the dusk hordes of the tempest hast led, 
Thou the dark pestilent vapor hast led, 
Blasting the living, and blighting the dead ; 
Yet to my heart, in the depth of its fear, 
Summer, thy clouds and thy tempests are dear. 


Spirit of sorrow, 
Spirit of woe, 
Stern to thy duty, yet decently slow, 
Down to the grave of sweet Spring let us go, 
Tears on thy cheek, and step carefully low. 
Mournful the streams in their loneliness flow. 
Tearful the eyes of the roses that bloom— 
Dewy and still in the pride of that bloom— 
Weary, poor orphans, in weeping the doom 
Of a mother, the only, the best they may know. 
Summer! be chary, and sprinkle the bed 
With blossoms, that pillows the brows of the dead. 
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Summer! be happy, but gaze from the skies 

Oft, where thy sister in solitude lies ; 

Where the sweet sleeper, with languishing eyes, 
Blue as the heaven when the storm legion dies, 
Wrapt in the shroud of her loveliness lies. 
Come when the slumber of silence supreme 
Teaches the mountain and meadow to dream— 
Come when the carols of morning are still, 
Evening beshrouding the sentinel hill: 

Here, when the hopes of thy bosom are young, 
Healthfully sad in the dirge that is sung ; 

Here, when the locks of thy spirit are gray, 
Watch the slow shadows that herald the day; 
Brood in thy vigils, thy vigils of love, 

Over the grave of that sleeper above; 

All the few days, from thy birth to thy wane, 
Smile with the flow’ret, and weep with the rain. 


THE FALLING LEAVES OF AUTUMN. 
BY E. 8. Ww. 


Tue dying dolphin’s changing shades 
Alike each leaflet now invades ; 

Those varying colors, so divine, 

In lovely tints expiring shine ; 

That foliage, once so green and gay, 

Is whirling with each wind away: 

We saw it bud, and bloom, and wane— 
Anon, twas scattered o’er the pane. 


How changed the scene! How lovely then! 
How blighted now its hopes! But when, 
Ah, when shall vernal suns again 

In beauty clothe that desert plain? 

Will e’er its flowers in fair array 

Bespeak a coming brighter day? 

Their sweets again perfume the air, 

With petals blooming no less fair? 


Yes, winter’s storms will pass away, 
And summer’s sun, with smiling ray, 
Those branches bare and desolate 
With life will soon reanimate— 

Their tints of green and gold display, 
The harbinger of smiling May: 

They ’ll bud and bloom, again renewed, 
By God’s own hand with life endued. 


SONNET.—PROVIDENCE. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Great Fount of Intellect, ALMicuty Gop! 
Thy wondrous wisdom writ is on the sky; 
Earth’s velvet carpet which our feet have trod, 

Is painted, too, with thy embroidery. 
Thy goodness sparkles in the silver rill ; 

Thy smile is seen in Sol’s refulgent ray ; 
The wintry tempests but thy word fulfil, 

To bring to man a still more healthful day. 
Benevolence is seen on every hand, 

Since various pleasures thou dost still bestow ; 
With plenty crown’st thou our most happy land, 
And mak’st the corn into our granaries flow. 

We praise thee for thy treasure in reserve, 
Which, by thy grace, may we at last deserve. 
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MY BLIGHTED ROSE-BUD. 


BY MARY NEAL. 


I map a little rose-bud 
That grew upon my breast, 

The loveliest one the winds of heaven 
E’er wantonly caressed. 

Its roots struck deep, and softly twined 
Their fibres round my heart, 

So close that of my very life 
It seemed to form a part. 


Oh! how I loved my rose-bud, 
And watched as, day by day, 

Her opening beauties burst to view, 
Nor thought they could decay! 

And yet, sometimes the fear would come 
That she was all too dear, 

And caused too much of happiness 
To linger with me here. 


Thus grew my gentle rose-bud, 
And flourished sweetly there, 

Shielded on my maternal breast 
From every blighting air: 

I deemed not that she there could feel 
Dark Winter’s chilling breath, 

Nor that there could ever reach her 
The icy shaft of Death. 


But soon, alas! my rose-bud 
Slowly began to fade— 

Yet still I thought the canker-worm 
Of sickness could be stayed. 

Oh! how I’d list to catch each word 
Her cherished lips might speak! 
How closely watch each fitful glow 

Of fever on her cheek! 


But God hath claimed my rose-bud, 
And all my anxious care, 
A mother’s yearning tenderness, 
A mother’s fervent prayer, 
Could bind her here no longer, 
E’en my love’s enduring chain— 
Yet it soothes my heart to know in Heaven 
It will be linked again. 


But though my bud has withered 
My love for her ’s as deep 

As when upon my breast she lay 
In healthy, tranquil sleep ; 

For though my little darling boys 
My warm affections share, 

“T ne’er can to another give 

The love I gave to her.” 


And now, though I am lonely, 
And for my lost one sigh, 

I would not that she had not lived, 
E’en though she had to die.* 

For her sweet memory is a stream 
To life’s parched desert given ; 

Her love, a bright and golden chain 
That binds my soul to Heaven. 








* “T feel it when I sorrow most 
’Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.”"—TEnnyson. 
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Ah! none may know how deeply 
Sank the wound within my breast, 
When that sweet bud was torn away 
Which so long I had caressed. 

My heart is lone without her smiles, 
Her prattle, and her play, 

Her murmured love in breathings soft 
As on my breast she lay. 


Her gentle, winning tenderness, 
That every bosom moved— 

Her love for all, e’en for the flowers— 
Her love of being loved ; 

For ever still when near her 
We forgot each care and pain; 

But our light of love ’s extinguished, 
Ne’er on earth to bloom again. 


And yet, perhaps, ’twere better thus 
Than she had lived to twine 
A wreath of cypress round her brow— 
Her heart left lone, like mine! 
Yes, love! thou wert too sensitive 
To bear earth’s cankering woes ; 
There rest thee, darling! rest thee, 
In thy haven of repose! 


And when the spring-time cometh, 
I will deck thy little bed 

With such sweet flowers as last spring-time 
For thee their fragrance shed. 

And as they bloom above thy tomb, 
Beneath thou ‘It sweetly sleep, 

While the dews that wet the violet 
Will for its playmate weep. 


TO THE RIO BRASSOS. 


As I gaze on thy course, thou quiet, lone river, 
Still pouring thy floods on the pirate’s dark wave, 
I think on the stream that is urging me ever 
Onward to the long quiet sleep of the grave. 


I think of the years that are gone, and forever, 
With time’s restless tide, to oblivion’s shore ; 
Of ties and affections which fate bade me sever, 

Of parents and kindred who meet me no more. 


I think of the follies that marked my career 

In life’s blooming morn, when from virtue I strayed ; 
Of a mother, whose voice I shall nevermore hear, 

To soothe my lone bosom in sorrow’s dull shade. 


I think of the friends in my youth I have known, 
Of the scenes of my childhood, to memory dear; 
With the waning of years, they have faded and gone, 
And the wanderer’s gaze is dimmed by a tear. 


I think of the bright path that once lay before me, 
Ambition’s high promise, that pointed to fame; 

And wildly the maniac thought rushes o’er me, 
That years may but add to my grief or my blame. 


Then flow on, thou cold stream, to thy destiny’s bourne, 
Drift onward thy waves to oblivion’s sea ; 
Whilst I weep—for a few fleeting years may have worn 
From the mem’ry of all, the last vestige of me. 
THE STRANGER. 








MUSLINS AND 





We give more than our usual variety in this 
department the present month, and particularly 
commend to our young lady friends the first 
article on our list. 

Fig. 1 is a muslin jacket intended for full dress, 
to be worn with a low, short-sleeved corsage. It 


Fig. 2. 
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EMBROIDERIES. 


consists of sleeves, pelerine, chemisette, and 
basque, united in one. The material is white 
Swiss muslin, puffed ; the puffs divided by bands 
of insertion. On the sleeves each puff has a fall 
of embroidered muslin flouncing, corresponding 
to the double flounce which falls over the 


Fig. 3. 











FLORAL HEADDRESSES. 
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shoulders and also forms the basque. A bow of 
pink, blue, or straw-colored ribbon fastens each 
puff of the sleeves, and the point of the pelerine. 
These jackets, of several different styles, are 
very much worn at present for evening dress. 


Fig. 2 is an embroidered chemisette and . 


sleeves, ornamented by flat bows of satin ribbon. 
This will show what is meant by a “set” of lace 
or muslin, the sleeves and chemisette coming 
together in one box. * A set” of lace or em- 
broidery is now considered a very appropriate 
birthday or holiday present. 

Fig. 3. Embroidered buff vest for a riding- 
habit, a close and elegant shape. 


Fig. 4. 





Fig. 4. A light dress cap of Maltese lace and 
gauze ribbon, the lappets of ribbon being placed 
quite at the back instead of the side, as formerly. 





FLORAL HEADDRESSES. 
(See Cuts on page 296.) 

One of the favorite amusements of infancy 
(observes Lachaume, in his elegant treatise on 
the “ Art of Composing Crowns, Garlands, and 
Bouquets”) is to plait wreaths with the wild 
flowers of the woods and fields; the admiring 


for a long time to the crown of flowers to conceal 
this defect from the beauties of Rome. At 
Athens, as at Rome, no one could present him- 
self in public without his crown. 

At the present day there is an evident incli- 
nation to return to the better customs of Greece 
and Rome, and no fashionable lady can present 
herself respectably at a ball or an evening party 
without having a Rose or a Camellia in her 
breast. But to render floral horticulture directly 
realizable, we shall proceed to three descriptions 
of headdress which have been in fashion at 
different periods, and which will afford charming 
illustrations of the floriculture of the toilet. 

1. Heappress or Fruit. (Coiffure a la 
Pomone.)—The crown is large, formed of fruits 
and leaves of the most select sorts. The top of 
the corset is also furnished with a garland formed 
in a similar manner. This style of ornament 
has many resources, which are much ignored by 
artistes. The pretty red berries of Ardisia cre- 
nulata have a fine effect, resembling bunches of 
coral beads, and which may be obtained during 
the whole winter in our stoves. The short- 
fruited spikes of Chamerops humilis are equally 
desirable, and may be as readily obtained. Many 
of the Common Thorn, or Cratiegus, also furnish 
abundant resources. The white berries of the 
Mistletoe (Viscum album), with their leathery 
leaves, which do not soon fade, are excellent for 
this purpose, as well as the pearly berries of 
Rhipsalis. Besides many varieties of natural 
fruits, imitations in glass, especially small 
bunches of grapes, are very effective. 

2. HEApDpDREss oF FLowers. (Coiffure ala 
Flore.)—This headdress is worn with the hair 
arranged in graceful wavy locks, the back being 
tied in a bunch, merely with a narrow band, and 
the ends floating down. The crown of flowers 
does not in this case form a diadem, but is tied 
in a knot behind, and at the lowest part of the 


> head, from which point it gradually enlarges til! 


it reaches the front, or the point immediately 
above the brow. This form of crown is composed 


; of high-colored flowers, as the Rose, Narcissus, 


lover expresses his passion by the homage of a | 
; an Orchid, and it is bordered with Ericas and 


bouquet; and the young belle naively abandons 
to her favorite the flowers which decked her 
brow, or withered on her bosom. 

Crowns and garlands may be traced to the 
most remote antiquity. Among the Greeks and 
Romans, the crown was the ordinary headdress 
of the great philosophers. Socrates had always 
his head encircled with flowers. Alcibiades 
changed his crown three timesaday. At eighty 


years Anacreon mixed roses with his white hairs. 
Czsar, who was bald at thirty years, was indebted 


Hyacinth, Camellia, Carnation, and sometimes 


distichous Cypress, terminating in leaves, with 
the more slender or fine parts of branches of 
flowers which take an upright, and, at the same 
time, a nodding form. The ancient ear-rings, 
and the string of pearls round the neck, harmo- 
nize admirably with this headdress, which, in- 
vented more than a thousand years, is not the 
less handsome and in keeping with good taste. 
The figure (2) represents this form of headdress 
taken from the Flore de Canove. 
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3. Heappress or Cereats. (Coiffure a la 
Ceres.) —This kind of headdress displays a grace- 
ful simplicity; but is the best suited for those 
ladies who have well-proportioned heads. It is 
best formed of the small flowers, of Roses, or 
Camellias, mixed with violets, pinks, &c. 

The Erica, or any very light foliage, is indis- 
pensable. Nothing can be more graceful or 
appropriate than one or two spikes of Hordeum 
Zeocriton, H. hexastichon, Triticum monococ- 
cum, and other ornamental grains. They are 
used dry for this purpose, and decorated by 
means of gum with gold or silver in leaf. 
Ladies make elegant bouquets of these cereals, 
which last throughout the winter. Cereals for 
headdresses should be sown in spring, and the 
golden-yellow spikes, when matured, have a 
charming effect among the flowers which have 
been already named. In winter the forced flow- 
ers of Pyrus japonica, as well as the Celestina, 
will be found to be very serviceable. 
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BEAD AND BUGLE WORK. 


Tue patterns we are now about to give, 
although exceedingly useful, will require very 
little explanation, for they are worked chiefly 
by the eye; and any one with ordinary taste will 
find no difficulty in doing these, and in designing 
innumerable others for trimmings of all kinds, 
when once they have received a few hints as to 
the method of proceeding. 

Bugles of various sizes, but chiefly the short- 
est, and the one-third inch bugle, grain, and 
small cut beads; sewing silk; net, or crape, or 
ribbon, or velvet; one of our bead needles, and 
a fine steel needle (No. 10), comprise all the 
materials needed for making narrow trimmings 
for dresses, bonnets, collars, sleeves, &c. 





When the trimming is to be made on velvet, 
or ribbon, or galloon, the material to be worked 
must be bought of the requisite width ; when it 
is intended to be worked upon crape, or net, or 
muslin, an even fold of three thicknesses of the 
fabric must be made, the right way of the stuff, 
and in its length, and tacked to keep it in place. 
This manipulation requires care. Crape or 
muslin should be cut by the thread, and net by 
the mesh; the folding, too, must be perfectly 
even, for any difference in the width of various 
parts will spoil the look of the whoie. 
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When working upon net, our bead-needle 
may be used, as it will pass through the meshes 
without difficulty; but patterns on any other 
fabric must be worked with a fine straw or sew- 
ing needle, threaded with double silk of the same 
color as the bugles. Each bugle requires a stitch 
to itself, and should, when threaded on the silk, 
be laid down in its place before the needle is 





passed through the fabric; otherwise the work 
runs the risk of being puckered, or else the 





stitches are left too long, and show themselves. 
Where two or three beads come together, they 
may be strung at once, and held in place by one 
stitch; but they, too, should be laid down and 
arranged before being fastened. 

The needle is to be threaded with double silk 
and knotted. It should then be fastened on the 
wrong side, and brought through to the right. 
In the pattern that we have given, a bead, a one- 
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third inch bugle, and then a second bead, is 
threaded, pushed down, and laid in its place, 
when the needle is passed through the fabric to 
the wrong side, brought back again close to one 
side of the bottom of the bugle, and a quarter- 
inch bugle and a bead is threaded on it. After- 
wards place it where it must form the pattern ; 
the needle must be passed back through the 
fabric, and then brought out again on the other 











side of the central bugle, and a second quarter- 
inch bugle and a bead threaded and fixed in their 
places in like manner. The needle should then 
be looped through one of the stitches at the back, 
in order to fasten off, and render each sprig or 
separate bit independently firm, and then passed 
on to the near star or sprig. The eye must be 
our guide; for it is endless work to trace pat- 
terns for narrow trimmings. Much care is re- 
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CHILD 8S SOCKS 
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quisite, as the work must neither be tightened 
nor left loose; the one would give it a puckered 


appearance, the other allow the bugles to droop 
and catch in everything, and show the stitches. 
In crape or net work it does not do to slip the 
silk from one leaf, or star, or sprig, to the next, 
as it shows through, and thus gives a slovenly, 
unsightly appearance to the whole, and mars the 


clearness of the design. 
After a little practice, it will often be found 


my By 


sasier and lighter to work upon the dress itself, 
and by stretching it on a frame, the front breadth 
may be very handsomely embroidered in elabo- 
rate patterns. Then, however, it will be requi- 
site to prepare the fabric, if silk, cashmere, or 
velvet, by tracing the design on it in the same 
way as we should for braiding. 

The stamped velvet, which is so frequently 
used for trimming dresses, &c., forms an excel- 
lent foundation for bugles and beads; most 
effective patterns may be made by working these 
into the interstices of the velvet. 

Gimps, too, may be similarly ornamented with 
good effect, by a slight exercise of taste. 

















CHILD’S SOCKS AND STOCKINGS. 
Al fine open-worked Stocking of a middle size. 


Explanations.—k, knit; t, take two together; 
a, take three together; 0, bring forward. 


No. 2. 


Commence either for a stocking or sock, in 
the same manner as the one given last month, 
and begin the pattern when there are 151 on the 
pins: the following pattern will be found to form 
a pretty open border before the pattern. of the 
stocking. 

Ist round.—Knit 20 from the seam, *, o, t, k, 
155; repeat from * until within 4 of the scam; 
knit them plainly. 

Vow xux.—3l 


AND STOCKINGS. 
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2d.—Knit 18, *, t, o, k, 1, 0, t, k, 13; repeat 
from * until 6 from the seam. ; 

3d.—Knit 17, *, t, o, k, 3, 0, t, k, 11; repeat 
from * until 7 from the seam, 

4th.—Knit 16, *, t, o, k, 5, 0, t, k, 9; 
from * until 8 from the seam. 

5th.—Knit 15, *, t,o, k, 7, 0, t, k, 73 
from * until 9 from the seam. 

6th.—Knit 17, *, 0, t, k, 3, t, o, k, 11; 
from * until 7 from the seam. 

7th.—Knit 18, *, 0, t, k, 1, t, o, k, 13; 
from * until 6 from the seam. 

8th.—Knit 19, *, 0, a, o, k, 15; repeat from * 
until 5 from the seam. 

9th.—Knit 17, *, t, o, k, 3, 0, t, k, 11; 
from * until 7 from the seam. 

10th.—Knit 16, *, t, o, k, 5, 0, t, k, 9; 
from * until 8 from the seam. 

11th.—Knit 15, *, t, o, k, 7, 0, t, k, 7; 
from * until 9 from the seam. 

12th.—Knit 14, *, t, o, k, 9, 0, t, k, 5; 
from * until 10 from the seam. 

13th.— Knit 16, *, 0, t, k, 5, t, 0, 9; 
from * until 8 from the seam. 

14th.—Knit 17, *, 0, t, k, 3, t, o, k, 11; 
from * until 7 from the seam. 

15th.—Knit 18, *, 0, t, k, t, t, o, k, 13; 
from * until 6 from the seam. 

16th.—Knit 19, *, 0, a, o, k, 15; repeat from 
* until 5 from the seam. 

Tth.—Knit 17, *, t,o, k, 3, 0, t, k, 11; repeat 

from * until 7 from the seam. 

18th.—Knit 16, *, t, 0, k, 5, 0, t, k, 9; 
from * until 8 from the seam. 

19th.—Knit 15, *, t, o, k, 7, 0, t, k, 7; 
from * until 9 from the seam. 

20th.— Knit 14, *, t, o, k, 9, 0, t, k, 5; 
from * until 10 from the seam. 

21st.—Knit 13, *, t, 0, k, 11, 0, t, k, 3; 
from * until 11 from the seam. 


repeat 
repeat 
repeat 


repeat 


repeat 
repeat 
repeat 
repeat 
repeal 
repeat 


repeat 


repeat 
repeat 
repeat 


repeat 


22d.—Knit 15, *, 0, t, k, 7, t, o, k, 7; repeat 
from * until 9 from the seam. 
23d.—Knit 16, *, o, t, k, 5, t, 0, k, 9; repeat 


from * until 8 from the seam. 

24th.—Knit 17, *, 0, t, k, 3, t, o, k, 11; 
from * until 7 from the seam. 

25th.—Knit 18, *, 0, t, k, 1, t, 0, k, 13; repeat 
from * until 6 from the seam. 

26th.— Knit 19, *, 0, a, o, k, 15; repeat from 
* until 5 from the seam. 

Knit four plain rounds and commence the fol- 
lowing pattern :— 

1st round.—Kuit 8, * from the seam, o, t, o, t, 
0, t, k, 3, 0, t, 0, t, 0, t, k, 13 repeat from * 7 
times more, then 0, t, 0, t, o, t, k, 8. 

2d.—Plain knitting excepting the seam. 

3d.—Knit 8, *, 0, t, 0, t, 0, t, k, 1, t, 0, t, 0, 


repeat 
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t,o, k, 3; repeat from * and finish as in the first 
round. 

4th.—Same as second. 

5th.—Knit 8, *, 0, t, 0, t, 0, t, t, 0, t, 0, t, 0, 
k, 4; repeat from * and finish as before. 

6th.—Same as second. 

Tth.—Knit 8, *, 0, t, o, t, o, t, k, 2, 0, t, 0, t, 
o, t, k, 2; repeat from * and finish as before. 

8th.—Same as second. 

Repeat these 8 rounds 16 times more, and 
divide the stitches for the heel as before; work 
the heel, and take up the stitches for the foot; 
knit the foot in the same pattern as the leg, until 
there are 17 patterns from the commencement 
of the foot; knit 16 plain rounds, and decrease 
for the toe as before. 


No. 3. 


Commence as before, and knit fer the pattern 
round the top as follows :— 

ist round.—Knit 15, *, from the seam, o, t, k, 
8; repeat from * until 5 from the seam; knit 
them plainly. 

2d.— Knit 13, *, t, o, k, 1, 0, t, k, 5; repeat 
from * until 7 from the seam. 

3d.—Knit 12, *, t, o, k, 3, 0, t, k, 3; repeat 
from * until 8 from the seam. 

4th.—Knit 11, *, t, 0, k, 5, 0, t, k, 1; repeat 
from * until 9 from the seam. 

5ith.—Knit 10, t, *. 0, k, 7,0, a; repeat from 
* until 8 from the seam; in the last pattern t, k, 
1, instead of a. 

Repeat these 5 rounds twice more; knit 4 plain 
rounds, and commence the following pattern :— 

ist round.—Knit 10 from the seam *, 0, t, t. 0, 
k, 1, o, t, k, 1; repeat from * until 4 from the 
seam. 

24,—Plain knitting, excepting the seam. 

3d.—Knit 8, *, t, 0, k, 1, 0, t, t,o, k, 1; 
from * until 6 from the seam. 

4th._—Same as second. 

5th.—Knit 7, *, t,o, k, 3,0, t, k, 1; repeat 
from * until 7 from the seam. 

6th.—Same as second. 

Tth.—Knit 6, t, *, 0, k, 2, 0, t, k, 1,0, a5; repeat 
from * until 6 from the seam, in the last pattern 
t, k, 1; instead of a. 

8th.—Same as second. 

9th.—Knit 5, *, t, o, k, 1, t, o, k, 1,0, t; repeat 
from * until 9 from the seam. 

10th.—Same as second. 

1lth.—Knit 7, *, 0, t, t, o, k, 1, t, 0, k, 1; 
repeat from * until 7 from the seam. 

12th.—Same as second. 

13th.—Knit 8, *, 0, t, k, 1, t,o, k, 3; repeat 
from * until 6 from the seam. 

14th.—Same as second. 


repeat 
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15th. —Knit 9, pra 2,0, t, k, 1; repeat 
from * until 5 from the seam. 

16th.—Same as second. 

Repeat these 16 rounds 8 times more, and 
divide the stitches as before, for the heel; knit 
that, and take up the stitches for the foot; knit 
the pattern 8 times; knit 16 plain rounds, and 
decrease for the toe as before. 





BRIDAL GLOVE-BOX. 
Materials.—A card-board frame, four ivory feet, white 


2 satin, silk wadding-cord, ribbon, and fringe; and for the 





embroidery ombré lilac, pink and green silks, white ditto, 
a small quantity of three shades of orange, small bugle 
pearls, a little white embroidery chenille, gold thread 
and bullion. 
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So many of our correspondents have requested 
us to supply them with designs for articles 
especially adapted for wedding presents, that we 
have taken some pains to gratify them by giving 
designs for articles for the toilet-table of a bride. 

The first of the series is a glove-box, beauti- 
fully embroidered at the top, with a bouquet of 
narcissus, lilacs, and ears of barley. The nar- 
cissus is embroidered in white Dacca silk, veined 
with the faintest possible green; the centre of 
the flower in orange, with a little scarlet for the 
edge of the cup. The pearl-bugles are used for 
the barley ears, each one being surrounded with 
white chenille, and with the beard represented 
by morsels of gold bullion, about one-half an 
inch long, at the point of each pearl. The bunch 
of lilacs is, as a matter of course, worked in lilac 
silk, with a small pearl, surrounded by bullion, 
in the centre of each. The veinings of the leaves 
are in gold thread and bullion. 

The frame of this box is in strong card-board, 
with a lining of flannel, both inside and out, 
between it and the satin. The seams inside are 
covered with white cord; the same material 
covers the outer seams and runs along the edge. 
The outside of the lid is stuffed to a considerable 
thickness with fine wadding, over which the 
embroidered satin is placed. The border is of 
quilled ribbon, with white fringe round the sides, 
headed with a handsome cord. 
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SHOES FOR LADIES AND CIIILDREN. 


DRAWN FROM ARTICLES SELECTED FROM THE FSTABLISHMENT OF E. A. BROOK, 575 BROAD- 





WAY, AND 150 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, EXPRESSLY FOR OUR PAGES, 





OcroBeER requires our friends to look to their 
foot-gear; we, therefore, present a very beau- 
tiful style of gaiters, intended for full-dress 
promenades during the pleasant portions of the 
season, and before the dampness or coldness of 
the walk renders thicker soles desirable. 

These beautiful articles, called Opera Gaiters, 
are made of prunella, and the finest quality 
of French glazed calfskin. Though apparently 
confined with a neat clasp upon the strap, which 
is quite a novel fashion for ladies’ gaiters, they 
really close with a lace. We were shown sere- 
ral varieties of these gaiters at Mr. Brook’s 
fashionable boudoir in Broadway. The pair 
above shown was of dove-colored prunella, but 
all shades in demand are to be seen. Lacing may 
not be, with some, considered so convenient as 
when they are simply confined by elastic gores, 





in the manner of the gaiter behind the pair just 
described. This is a matter of taste, as both are 
equally popular. 

In the last-named gaiter, it will be perceived 
that the heel is not so tapering, nor altogether 
so high as that of the other, and is a trifle 
larger. This gaiter is adapted for rougher 
weather and for the cold ground, tbe soles being 
stouter. We need not remark upon the wisdom 
of selecting this, as prudent ladies (and we 
trust that our habitual readers are all so) will 
not require admonition upon this subject. Alas! 
how many that were among the most prized and 
lovely have, by thoughtlessness or vanity, sunk 
into a premature grave from that apparently 
trifling cause, a thin-soled shoe! 

In the next illustration we have a pair of 
ladies’ pumps, an article as much in favor, and 











as rapidly gaining in popularity, as they are 
new in style, and comfortable; combining, in 
an eminent degree, utility and beauty. 


It will be seen that they are ornamented with 
a clasp similar to the gaiters above; but, if pre- 
ferred, bows or rosettes may be worn instead. 
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‘hey are heeled, and are constructed of patent 
leather: they are for ordinary indoor wear, or 
for promenade in agreeable weather. 

We would here remark that, considering our- 
selves, in some sense, responsible for the effect 
of our reports of fashions, we do not give impos- 
sible shapes, or idealized patterns in our illustra- 
tions. The figures of the several articles of attire 
are not compressed into dimensions such as no 
human being could wear, and which, if the thing 
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were possible, would be as far removed from true 
beauty of proportion as the artificial malforma- 
tions of barbarous nations from the Venus de 
Medicis ; but they are given from elegantly pro- 
portioned models, fully adapted to the actual 
use and comfort of well-formed individuals. No 
such things as French fashionable waists, Chi- 
nese shoes fit for monstrous deformities only, or 
any other barbarism, therefore, will be admitted 
within our pages. 
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Cotton No. 16. No. 4 Penelope Hook. 

lst round.—13 chain, unite, * 9 chain, De 
under the circle, repeat from * 7 times more, in 
all, 8 loops of chains; regulate them, and fasten 
off. (Each round must be commenced afresh.) 

2d.—5 L under the 9 chain, 1 chain, repeat 7 
times more. 

3d.—De under a 1 chain, 9 chain, De under 
same, 5 chain, repeat. 

4th and last round.—De under the centre of 
the 9 chain, make 52 chain, turn back, 1 L into 
&th loop from hook, * 2 chain, 1 L into 3d loop, 
repeat from * 14 times more; then 2 chain, De 
under the 9 chain where commenced (this forms 
vein of leaf), 1 chain, turn round on the finger, 
De under the opposite 2 chain of the 52; 5 chain, 
De on every L stitch of vein till the last L at 





{ the top, there make 5 chain, De into centre loop 
‘ 


of the 7 chain at top, 7 chain, De into same loop, 
5 chain, De on every L stitch till the end; then 
make 5 chain, De into the 1 chain, 1 chain, turn 
round on the finger; De under the first 5 chain, 
3 L under every 5 chain, but under the 7 chain 
at the top work 11 L; after the last 3 L at the 
termination of leaf, De under the 5 chain, and 
De under the 9 chain where commenced, make 
1 chain, turn round on the finger, De on the first 
De stitch previous to the L stitches (a); then 
work 15 more De on 15 of the L stitches, then 
15 L onthe L. Then work 18 DbL (or Double 
Long) on the L stitches till the 11 at the point, 
t thea work 2 DbL into’ every loop of the 11 
L, then 18 more DbL, 15 L and 16 De down the 
side of the leaf, De through the | chain, and 














DESCRIPTION 


under the 9 chain where commenced with the 
same stitch; 7 chain, De under next 9 chain; 
now repeat at beginning of 4th round until the 
letter (a). Then make 9 Dc instead of 15, unite 
into 9th loop of outside round of Ist leaf, make 
13 chain, De into 12th loop of Ist leaf from where 
the two leaves were united, turn back, De into 
each of the Ist two loops of the 13 chain, 2 L, 1 
DbL, 2 L, 1 De successively in the loops; then 
make 14 chain, De into 6th loop of first broad 
leaf; then in the 14 chain work 2 De, 2 L, 2 
DbL, 2 L, 1 De successively ; now 16 chain, De 
into next 6th loop of Ist broad leaf; work the 
same as last, only making 3 DbL instead of 2. 
Now 18 chain, unite into 6th loop of broad leaf; 
work the same, only making 4 DbL instead of 
3; now make 22 chain, unite into 6th loop of 
broad leaf; work the same, only making 5 DbL 
instead of 4; 13 chain, unite into 5th loop from 
point of small leaf last made, 2 De, 2 L, 2 DbL, 
1 L, 1 De successively in the loops, 10 chain, 
unite into 9th loop from hook, 1 chain, turn 
round on the finger, De under this circle, and 
under the same, work 19 L stitches, after which 
De under the circle, and De into last De stitch 
of last leaf; make 10 chain, turn back, 2 De, 2 
L, 2 DbL, 2 De, De into loop at termination of 
last leaf, De down the stem to termination of 
next leaf on the opposite side; make 8 chain, 
unite into point of last leaf, make 5 more chain, 
turn back, work 2 De, 2 L, 5 DbL, 2 L, 1 De, De 
into loop where the 8 chain commenced; De 
down the stem to the termination of next leaf, 
12 chain, turn back, 2 De, 2 L, 4 DbL, 2 L, 1 
De, De into loop where commenced, De down 
the stem to the loop where next leaf was com- 
menced; 10 chain, turn back, 2 De, 2 L, 2 DbL, 
2 L, 1 De, De into loop where 10 chain com- 
menced, De down the stem to the loop where 
next leaf was commenced, 9 chain, turn back, 2 
De, 2 L, 1 DbL, 2 L, 1 De, De into loop where 
9 chain commenced, De down the stem to next 
leaf, 7 chain, turn back, 2 De, 3 L, 1 De, De 
into loop where 7 chain commenced; De down 
the stem to the part where the two broad leaves 
were joined; now work 6 De more on 6 of the 
L stitches cf the 2d broad leaf, then 6 L stitches, 
and unite into point of Ist small leaf; now 6 
more L stitches, and unite into point of 2d 
small leaf; now 3 L and 3 DbL, and unite into 
point of next small leaf; now 6 more DbL, and 
unite into point of next leaf; 6 more DbL, and 
unite into point of next leaf (which is the last) ; 
now work DbI, till the 11 L of last round, then 
repeat from ft. 
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NETTING.—COVER FOR THE BACK OF 
CHAIR. 


(See 5 ue Plate in front of Book.) 


Materials.—Thread, No. 10; knitting cotton, No. 18: 
two flat meshes of the respective widths of one-fourth 
and three-fourths of an inch. 

Fixx the needle with thread, net a foundation 
of 70 loops on the small mesh, net 8 rows, net- 
ting every loop. 9th row, decrease by netting 
two together at beginning and end of row, net 4 
rows, then again decrease, 4 rows more again, 
decrease, net 6 rows, then decrease, net 6 rows, 
decrease, net 12 more rows without decreasing. 

Fill the needle with cotton, net 1 in each on 
large mesh; next row, two together on large 
mesh; next row, 2 in_1 on large mesh; next 
row, 2 together on large mesh; next row, 2 in 
each on same mesh. With thread and small 
mesh net three rows, which finishes the netting 
of the front part. Draw the thread out of foun- 
dation row and net 24 rows in this to correspond 
with the first 24 rows, and finish with a simi- 
lar edge. Work the design as in illustration 
with the cotton in darning-stitch. Cut a skein 
of cotton into five lengths, take a dozen of these 
threads together and loop into every stitch at 
the edge; join the sides of the front and back 
together so as to fit upon the back of chair. 


—_——-—.¢-9-6- 


DESCRIPTION OF MANTILLAS. 
(See Cuts on page 293.) 


Fig. 1. Tue Lovise Manretet.—Among 
the mantles for cool weather, to be laid aside 
when the cloak openings furnish heavier gar- 
ments, the “‘ Louise” will be a decided favorite, 
from its simplicity and grace. It is made in 
every shade of plain colored silk, fitting the 
figure easily, and trimmed with volants; these 
have a narrow chain of rich raised embroidery, 
and edged with fringe to correspond in shade. 

Fig. 2. Tur Avice MANTLE is intended for 
later wear, being in reality a comfortable cloth 
cloak, fitted in the style of a vest to the waist, 
but having a mantle depending from the shoul- 
der-seam. This falls over the arm, making a 
double wrap in front. The cloth may be of any 
shade; the embroidery plain, but heavy, is in 
the same color, making a rich raised pattern. 
The heavy twisted fringe may be omitted at 
pleasure. 

For novelties in cloaks and autumn mantles, 
see ** Chitchat.” 








EDITORS’ 


“ Goodness is beauty in its best estate.”—MARLOWE. 
“ *Tis only noble to be good.” —TENNYSON. 


Tris personal goodness, the complement of all the 
virtues and acquirements of humanity, should be the 
grand aim of life. The object of all true philosophy is 
to discover the ways and means by which this aim may 
be wrought out in the best manner. Education and ex- 
ample train the world; leading Genius to the sweet 
fount of Wisdom in early life is the best and surest 
means of uniting him with Goodness (or Wisdom, as 
Holy Writ expresses it), and thus insuring the perma- 
nent progress of humanity. The teachings of wisdom 
by example is the province of woman. Men put forth 
wise precepts, showing what is good to be done: does 
one out of twenty of these follow his own precepts? If 
we wish to see Christianity illustrated, we must not 
look so much to the doctrines and organizations of men 
professing to follow Christ, as to the lives, the examples 
of Christian women. 

In our last number, we gave a beautiful illustration 
of this feminine goodness in the life of the late Mrs. 
Emily C. Judson. Now we will sketch the career of 
one still acting on the world’s theatre her glorious part 
of philanthropist: we allude to 


MRS. CAROLINE CHISHOLM,® 


one of the most remarkable women of the age, a native 
of Northamptonshire, England. Her maiden name was 
Jones; when about twenty years old, she was married 
to Captain Chisholm, of the Madras army, and two 
years afterwards went with her husband to India. 
Here she soon entered on that noble career of philan- 
thropy which has given her a name and praise wherever 
the English language is known. Her first efforts were 
on behalf of poor, neglected children: “ She established 
a School of Industry, for the instruction of the soldiers’ 
female children in reading, writing, needlework, cook- 
ing, and generally all domestic management. The giris 
were entirely removed from the contaminating influence 
of the barracks, and the success of the experiment was 
complete, the school still existing on the plan of the 
founder. In 1838, the Chisholms removed, for the bene- 
fit of Captain Chisholm’s health, to Australia; and 
here, again, in the scenes she witnessed in the streets 
ef Sydney—in the numbers of young girls wandering 
friendleasly about, and, of course, soon driven by mere 
want into the debauchery of what we believe was one 
of the most depraved towns in the world—the practical 
benevolence of Mrs. Chisholm was again roused. After 
eombating unnumbered difficulties, she here succeeded 
in establishing an Emigrants’ Home, and ultimately an 
Agency-Oifice for the procurement of situations. She 
thea estimated that there were six hundred young wo- 
men unprovided for in Sydney. Soon after the opening 
of the Home, its founder received in it, from the shipe 


* This sketch is mainly taken from one we have pre- 
pared for the second edition of “ Woman’s Record,” 
revised with additions, now in press, and s‘orlly to be 
published by the Harpers, New York. 
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in harbor, at one time, sixty-four girls, with a united 
capital of 14s.1%d. Twenty-two had no money, seve- 
ral twopence, others fourpence. These girls she sent 
into the country. The majority are married, and not 
one lost her character.” 

Mrs. Chisholm had strong faith in Providence, and 
believed that there must be a fitting place for everybody 
in the world. In this faith she labored; first, she 
helped women into situations in Australia, then she 
similarly helped men; next, she fell on the expedient 
of bringing wives and families to join husbands who 
longed for their society; and lastly, she organized plans 
for sending out young women to the colony, with a view 
to balance the inequality of the sexes. To execute her 
designs in a proper manner, she required to know the 
wants and condition of the settlers; and she set out on 
long and painful journeys in a covered spring-van, and 
did not desist until she had gathered six hundred bio- 
graphies! . 

The tact, energy, and ready resource of Mrs. Chis- 
holm, in these wild and laborious pilgrimages, are 
beautiful things to read of. A quick wit and perfect 
coolness saved her and her prol.gces from many a re- 
buff, as in the following case :— 

On one of her first journeys, she was met by a discon- 
tented party of emancipists, shepherds and shearers of 
the district, who said, ‘‘ We believe you are a very good 
sort of person, Mrs. Chisholm, and have great respect 
for you; but we cannot allow emigrants here to lower 
our wages.” Her answer was, “I hear you want 
wives; is that true?” The reply was a universal 
“ Yes.”” “ Then, don’t you see, I can’t send single girls 
into a district where there are only bachelors. Let me 
fix a few married families down on the different sta- 
tions, and I wiil send to them decent single lasses that 
you can marry.” 

This settled the question; a government officer, on 
the same errand, would have been mobbed. 

The consequence of these expeditions was that Mrs. 
Chisholm became really the grand agent for labor, male 
and female, of the colony. Upon her reports of the 
characters of the girls and men she recommended the 
most implicit faith was always placed. 

“In 1845, Mrs. Chisholm was joined by her husband 
from India, and she prepared to return to England. 
Five years of earnest and successful endeavor had won- 
derfully altered the general opinion respecting her 
operations. There was no longer any fault-finding. 
Jealousies had been overcome. It was now the fashion 
to speak well of plans that were once viewed with 
apathy or suspicion. In February, 1846, a public meet- 
ing was held at Sydney, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the presenting to Mrs. Chisholm, then on 
the eve of her departure for England, a testimonial of 
the estimation in which her labors on behalf of the emi- 
grant population were viewed by the colonists. Some 
idea may be formed of the respect felt for the admirable 
lady, and acknowledgment of her public services, when 
eight members of the Legislative Council, the mayor of 
Sydney, the high sheriff, thirteen magistrates, and many 
leading merchants, formed themselves into a committee 
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to carry the wishes of the meeting into effect. The 
amount of each subscription was limited.” In a short 
time, 160 guineas were raised, and presented with a 
laudatory address. ‘ Mns. Chisholm accepted the testi- 
monial, in order to expend it in further promoting emi- 
gration, in restoring wives to husbands, and children to 
parents. In the course of her answer, she said: ‘ It is 
my intention, if supported by your co-operation, to at- 
tempt more than I have hitherto performed.’ She left 
Australia, bearing with her the warm prayers of the 
working colonists, whose confidence and gratitude, both 
bond and free, she had thoroughly secured, charged with 
the self-imposed mission of representing in England the 
claims of those powerless classes who have neither 
honors nor pensions to bestow on their advocates."’ 

In 1846, Mrs. Chisholm returned to England, and 
immediately began her work of duing good there. She 
formed the plan of sending out “ family groups,” twelve 
persons forming one family, each including several 
young women, who would thus have protection till they 
could be settled in homes of their own. She was the 
chief agent in organizing “The Family Colonization 
Loan Society,’’ which is now patronized by the British 
Government. The highest dignitaries of the realm 
sought counsel of Mrs. Chisholm respecting the best 
manner of promoting emigration and securing the im- 
provement of the people in that far-off colony. Her 
good sense, solid information, and wise philanthropy 
gained the confidence of the powerful and the hearts of 
the poor. All trust, all honor her. The plans she has 
formed are now in active operation, and doing incalcu- 
lable good. Caroline Chisholm has undoubtedly done 
more to advance the moral improvement of Australia 
than was ever done by any person or authority before 
her example, and she has immeasurably promoted hu- 
man happiness. She began right, aided her own sex, 
and her greatest care and sympathy were given to 
women, whose well-being is the index of the progress 
of humanity. The “ Memoirs of Mrs. Chisholm” is a 
book worth all the novels of the century in its teachings 
of the beauty of virtue, the triumph of goodness. 

RossiINI AND HIS WIFE.-—The great composer is now 
living at Florence, where he has purchased a very ele- 
gant residence for four hundred thousand frances. He 
allotted fifty thousand francs to furnish the apartment 
of his “‘ poor wife,” as he calls her. He married Ma- 
demoiselle Olympia Pelissier, whom he surrounds with 
every gratification wealth can procure. They mention 
an establishment of three men servants and eight wo- 
men for Madame who also has three very elegant car- 
riages. Rossini himself never rides, but goes every- 
where on foot, with an umbrella under his arm. He 
pisses some time every summer aur eaur de Monte 
Catini—more for his dog, as he says, than for himself. 

The Archbishop of Florence, Minucci, an enthusiastic 
melomane, is very fond of Rossini, and devotes much 
of his time to him. He sings while Rossini accompanies 
him on the piano, and gives him instruction on the 
management of his voice and the manner of performing 
every passage. This interesting pupil has reached the 
discreet age of—eighly-seven. 


SIGNs OF THE TimMEsS.—One good omen is the interest 
awakening among women of wealth and intelligence 
for the better education of their own sex. Girls are 
better trained, and there is a desire to aid the movement 
both in Europe and America. Here is the record of a 
noble bequest :— 
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‘ Mile. H. de Landerer, who recently died at Berlin, 
Prussia, bequeathed all her fortune, to the amount of 
$150,000, for the foundation and support of an establisk- 
ment for aiding and sustaining the poor daughters of 
oflicers in the Prussian army.” 


EMPLOYMENTS FOR YounNG WomeEN.—Our drawer 
is burdened with letters from young women, seeking an 
opportunity for their talents. Some would like to write. 
(We are full, and can hardly find room for the choicest 
voluntary offerings to the “‘ Book.’’?) Others desire places 
as teachers ; others again would go into printing-ollices, 
bookbinderies, become travelling companions, child’s 
governesses, or any employment by which a girl might 
support herself without doing what is called “ menial 
service.” In order to give a clear idea of the kind of 
talent thus seeking an opportunity for development and 
usefulness, we will here give an extract from a letter 
inclosing a poem lately sent us. If any editor wants a 
contributor of this efficient character, we will give him 
the direction of “Belle Bush.” Her poem we shall 
publish soon :— 


Letter to the Editor. (Extract.)— 

“Tt will be unnecessary to go into details of my his- 
tory, or endeavor to elicit your sympathy by a relation 
of misfortunes, which are but the common lot. It is 
sufficient to state that Iam but a young pilgrim on the 
dusty highway of life, to whom fortune has left no lega- 
cies except such as are coined in the mint of mind or 
the wealth of an earnest heart. But of this I do not 
complain, for having faith in the wisdom of Him who 
hath ordained all things, I know that He will deny us 
nothing we need, if we are willing earnestly to labor. 

“ From early childhood I have been an ardent worship- 
per of the beautiful in Nature, Art, and Science; and 
the love of song hath dwelt with me, a living presence, 
giving to life’s pleasures a brighter hue, and to my soul 
a lofty power to bear its coming ills. This passion has 
been for years past the moving spring of all my actions. 
From it all my aspirations have arisen, and for*it have 
I suffered, hoped, and toiled, but not despaired. Too 
severely tested has it been by the many sad experiences 
which ever attend the pathway of the homeless orphan, 
to leave any longer a doubt of its genuineness, or of its 
power to sustain. But of my ability to create the beau- 
tiful in song, Iam not the proper judge. I am like the 
needy traveller by the roadside, who sees afar off on an 
eminence a beautiful temple, toward which his thoughts 
travel fast and make a shining track, but the path to 
which is long, and beset with many obstacles; and the 
real speed with which he approaches must be measured 
by the ‘slow hoof-beats of Time.’ It is the Temple of 
Labor, not Fame, I seek. On her long-despised altars I 
would write one name more, for to be a worker in the 
universe of God is sufficient honor for a mortal. 

“T assure you I have not chosen this field of labor for 
the lightness of the burden it imposes, or the emolument 
it brings; but from a firm conviction that in no other 
way can I exert so great an influence for the good, the 
true, in which alone is shown the perfection of beauty. 
There are many wrongs yet to be righted in the world, 
and there can never be one voice too many on the side of 
Truth and Virtue. I am willing to work, if those who 
are already in the field will but permit me to enter with. 
them the arena of strife. 

“Could you aid me in any way, either by retaining 
me as a contrihetor to your publication, or by referring 
to other editors, you would confer a great favor upen 
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one who has ‘ learned in suffering what she would teach 
in song.’ ”’ 

CULTURE OF SiLtk.—If this could be once properly 
introduced into our country, and encouraged as its 
importance demands, it would afford ample and remu- 
nerating employment for thousands of women and girls 
who are now vainly seeking something todo. We learn 
from reliable sources that throughout all Germany the 
breeding of silk-worms is attracting attention. The 
impression which has hitherto obtained, that silk-worms 
will not thrive in a northern temperature, appears to be 
erroneous. Inthe grand Duchy of Baden, the roads and 
sides of the railways have been planted with mulberry- 
trees, and the breeding of the worms is carried on exten- 
sively. Austria is sparing no pains to foster their pro- 
duction, the value of which amounted last year to a 
million of francs. On the military frontier of Turkey, 
a garden of mulberry-trees has been established in every 
village, and the military colonists are encouraged to 
extend the cultivation. At Paragua, the fosses of the 
fortification have been planted with mulberry-trees, and 
orders have been given that such trees shall also be 
planted by the sides of all the railroads. 


PROTESTANT DEACONESSES.—If this Bible order could 
be restored in all the churches of our land, many a 
woman’s soul, pining and withering for lack of free air 
and the sunshine which good deeds bring to the working 
Christian, would arise in strength and beauty, and carry 
eonsolation to the sorrowful, and hope and relief to the 
suffering. To have something to do is an imperative 
condition of one’s own happiness ; to do something well 
is to insure the happiness of others. In Europe, this 
order of Deaconesses has been revived. The churches 
in Prussia now constitute Deaconesses as an order. 
Two young and rich Protestant ladies, of noble families 
(Countess de Stolberg and Baroness de Bar), having 
determined to devote their lives to attendance on the 
sick at the splendid establishment endowed principally 
by the king and queen, and called Bethanian Hospital, 
have gone through the necessary forms which entitle 
them to become deaconesses. 


Tae FEMALE MepicaL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVA- 
wta is the star of Hope to many women seeking some 
way of usefulness which will give them the means of 
support. This college, located in Philadelphia, opens 
on the 2d of this month, October. There were thirty 
students during the last session, and as many more 
earnest to enter, who were prevented for lack of means. 
Could not the benevolent advance funds to assist such 
asare worthy? The call for female physicians comes 
to us from almost every State in the Union. Thousands 
of women might enter this noble profession with great 
advantage to the community, and win an honorable 
independence for themselves. Physicians of the south, 
of high standing, are soliciting that educated lady doc- 
tors may be sent thither. One of these gentlemen, Dr. 
J. 8. Wilson, of Alabama, has written some excellent 
articles on female medical education, and has it in 
contemplation to establish a Journal devoted to the 
enlightenment of the masses on scientific medicine, 
exposing the evils of quackery, and showing the need 
that women should be instructed in the laws of health 
in order to its preservation. We shall refer to this 
subject in our next number. 
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GODEY’S MAGAZINE AND LADY’S BOOK. 


How To Save Postace.—A letter sent from the 
United States to any place in France is invariably 
charged with double postage when inclosed in an enve- 
lope. The fact should be remembered by those writing 
to their friends in that country. In order to save pos- 
tage, letters should be written very close on good thin 
paper, and directed without an envelope. 

Water, Sort AnD Harp.—A paper was lately read 
before the Institute of British Architects, setting forth 
that, contrary to the opinion of the London Board of 
Health, soft water, instead of hard, is injurious to ani- 
mal life. The position is sustained by numerous facta, 
showing the low tone of the system, and the glandular 
affections induced by the absence of lime, in any form, 
in the water, to be as decided as the excessive develop- 
ment of the sanguine temperament produced by too great 
& proportion of these substances. 


THE LITTLE FLOWER GIRL. 


BY M. A. RICE. 


Crit Autumn winds the leaves were flinging 
Upon the frosty earth ; 

And the very skies looked chill and solemn 
Like visions of coming dearth. 


Within my room was seeming darkness ; 
There was heaviness on my heart, 

And I sought to beguile my dreamy sorrow 
With philosophic art. 


There was a twitter of leaves beneath my casement 
Then a fvot-fall at my door; 

When in again came the little maiden, 
More radiant than before. 


And her smile wore the warm and pure expression 
Of a spirit that never grieves; 

And the proffered gift she thought a tressure, 
Though but crimson and yellow leaves 


She knew not that our tears fall ever 
Like the chill autumnal rain, 

O’er cherished hopes that fade and wither, 
And never come again. 


And I told her not that joy was fleeting, 
But drew her closer the while; 

Perhaps it might still my own heart’s beating 
To gaze on that beautiful smile. 


Oh, what to us were life’s fading flowers, 
Its tempests and piercing cold, 

If the flame of love within burned brightly, 
And our hearts were not growing old! 

To CorresPonpENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted: “‘Song of Life,” “Thou canst pray for me, 
Theresa,” “ The Mother’s Praver,”’ “ Minnie,” “ Lines 
to Miss A. A. C.,” “ Ella’s Confession,’’ (Where shail 
the book be sent?) “ Midnight,” “‘ Who is the Happy 
Man?” We have no time to spare for a critical analy- 
sis of the articles we decline ; want of room often com- 
pels us to return papers which others may be glad to 
publish. Of course we do not pay for articles which we 
do not want. 

The following are declined: “Youth and Age,” 
“ Acrostic,” “Jupiter as a Lover,’? “July 16th,” 
“Enigma,” “ My Father’s Gone,” “ Fashion Plate,” 
“ Home,” “To my Mother.”” The sentiments of this 


last poem are beautiful, but the rhymes are faulty. 
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Literary Notices. 





Booxs spy MaiL.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure tor our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

From Puituirps, Sampson, & Co., Boston, through 
W. P. Hazarp, Philadelphia :— 

HISTORY OF CUBA; or, Notes of a Traveller in the 
Tropics. Being a Political, Historical, and Statistical 
Account of the Island, from its First Discovery to the Pre- 
sent Time. By Maturin M. Ballou. Recent discussions 
in relation to the future prospects and political destiny 
of Cuba have rendered a work of this character highly 
important. The author has performed his task with 
great ability and impartiality. 

From FowLer & WELLS, Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia :-— 

FRUITS AND FARINACEA THE PROPER FOOD 
OF MAN: being an attempl to Prove, from History, 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Chemistry, that the Original, 
Natural, and best Diet of Man is derived from the Vegeta- 
ble Kingdom. By John Smith. With notes and illus- 
trations, by R. T. Trall, M. D. From the second Lon- 
don edition. This volume abounds in facts and argu- 
ments, drawn frum the highest authorities, and so fully 
sustaining the favorite theory of the author as scarcely 
to leave a doubt on the mind of the reader in regard to 
its beneficial effects on the human constitution. A 
single day’s abstinence from animal food, at the present 
high prices, will furnish a family with the means of 
procuring this volume; and the amount of money and 
heaith they may save thereafter through its agency, we 
presume will depend altogether upon their adherence to 
its precepts. 


From Harper & Brotners, New York, through 
Parry & M’ MILLAN, Philadelphia :— 

SANDWICH ISLAND NOTES. By A. Hiolé. If 
we are to rely upon the statements of this authyr, we 
cannot but come to the conclusion, notwithstanding the 
effort which he makes to avoid it, that the influences 
of the missionaries have been fatal to the civilization 
of the beautiful islands of the Pacific. Some of his 
sketches of the moral and social condition of the natives 
are horribly disgusting, whilst ecclesiastical and politi- 
cal despotism, according to his representation, seem to 
have combined to oppress and degrade them into mere 
machines and beasts of burden. For their relief, the 
author proposes, and warmly advocates their being 
annexed to the United States. 

TICONDEROGA ; or, the Black Eagle. A Romance 
of Days not far distant. By G. P. R. James, Esq. The 
historical portion of this romance seems to require a 
more extended notice than we have at present time to 
make; but, like all Mr. James’s novels, it is very inte- 
resting, and some portions of it very exciting. 

HISTORY OF PYRRHUS. By Jacob Abbott. With 
engravings. The author does not claim this to be a 
true history; but to know what the story is, whether 
true or false, which the ancient narrators recorded, and 
which has been read and commented on by every suc- 
ceeding generation to the present day, Mr. Abbott con- 
siders an essential attainment for every well-informed 
man. 
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From PHILuips, Sampson, & Co., Boston, through C. 
G. HenperRson & Co., Philadelphia :— 

SUNNY MEMORIES OF FOREIGN LANDS. By 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” etc. Illustrated from designs by Hammatt 
Billings. In two volumes. A portion of this work is 
devoted to the speeches made at the public meetings 
held in England in compliment to Mrs. Stowe as the 
author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”” Apart from her pecu- 
liar sentiments on an exciting topic, the author writes 
very sensibly and interestingly on the various subjects 
that attracted her attention in Great Britain and on the 
Continent. 

From De Witt & DAveENpoRT, N. 
T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

FLORA LINDSAY; or, Passages in an Eventful Life. 
By Mrs. Moodie, author of “ Life in the Clearings,” etc. 
Mrs. M. is a popular writer. The work before us is one 
of her very best, in the estimation of the author’s ad- 
mirers, and they are numerous throughout the United 
States and the adjacent British colonies. Mrs. Moodie 
is, in truth, a most entertaining writer, and, as her 


Y., through 


characters are mostly drawn from actual life, there is, 
of course, always something practical to be derived 
from her portraitures. 

FIFTEEN MINUTES AROUND NEW YORK. By 
G. G. Foster, Esq. This will prove a source of amuse- 
ment, no doubt, to such as desire an introduction to the 
various scenes that ever-varying New York presents to 
the eye of a stranger. : 

OFF-HAND TAKINGS; or, Crayon Sketches of the 
Notable Men of the Age. By George W. Bungay. Em- 
bellished with twenty portraits on steel. 
are beautiful specimens of the art of engraving. 
of the personal sketches, however, are anything but 


The portraits 
Some 


flattering to the gentlemen represented. 

From Evans & Dickerson, New York, through 
Parry & McMILLAN, Philadelphia :— 

SCRIPTURAL HISTORIES FOR LITTLE CHIL- 
DREN. By the author of “‘Mamma’s Bible Stories.” 
With sixteen illustrations by John Gilbert. 

THE DAY OF A BABY-BOY. By E. Berger. The 
illustrations from drawings by John Absolon. These 
are handsomely embellished, and altogether very attrac- 
tive books for little readers. We have had the pleasure 
to witness the interest which these works excited, at 
first sight, in the mind of at least one of the class of 
readers referred to; and the attention with which the 
“ Baby-Boy” was perused, and the delight which the 
story evidently afforded the young beginner in literature, 
were to us the best evidences that we could require of 
its merits. The publishers, while engaged in furnishing 
the public with many superb and important works in 
the various branches of literature and science, have 
done well in carefully providing for the amusement and 
instruction of those who are hereafter to become teach- 
ers and professors, and the support and glory of the 
republic, 


From STRINGER & TOWNSEND, New York, through 
W. B, ZreBeER, Philadelphia :— 

OUR HONEY-MOON, AND OTHER COMICALI- 
TIES FROM “PUNCH.” With original illustrations 
by J. M’Clenan. This is a handsome volume of near 
six hundred pages. It furnishes us with selections 
from the humorous writings of Hood, Dickens, Thacka- 
ray, Mark Lemon, and Douglass Jerrold. These selee- 
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tions comprise “Our Honey-Moon;’’ “ Mr. Horace 
Fitzjersey’s Experience; “The Physiology of the 
Medical Student, and Curiosities of Medical Experi- 
ence ;” “The London Medical Student, Second Series ;” 
“The* Complete Letter-Writer;” ‘‘ Punch’s Heathen 
Mythology ;”’ “‘ The Labors of Hercules.”” These papers 
present a fund of wit, humor, and satire which will 
not only amuse the reader, but, peradventure, reform 
his morals and strengthen his judgment. The work is 
illustrated by eight full-page, fine-tinted engravings by 
an American artist. It may not be necessary to inform 
our readers that the London “ Punch,” from which the 
selections enumerated have been made, is the most 
popular work of the kind that has ever been issued. 
THE AMERICAN COTTAGE-BUILDER. 4 Series 
of Designs, Plans, and Specifications from $200 to 
$20,000, for Homes for the People. By John Bullock, 
Architect, Civil Engineer, Mechanician, and Editor of 
*“ The History and Rudiments of Architecture,” “ Rudi- 
nents of the Art of Building,” ete. ete. The readers of 
the “ Lady’s Book” have witnessed for years past the 
interest we have taken in fostering a taste for rural 
architecture. In truth, we think we may justly claim 
to have been the first to give direction to those improve- 
ments in cottage buildings which have since become so 
generally adopted, and which now beautify so many 
favorite river locations, villages, and farms throughout 
the entire extent of our country. As to the work before 
us, it is altogether worthy of the attention of builders and 
architects, and of all such as may propose to engage in 
the construction of handsome and convenient rural edi- 
fices. The designs presented are numerous, beautifully 
engraved, and so fully and artistically explained, that 
there need be no disappointment in the complete ar- 
rangement of the buildings agreeably to the taste, 
requirements, and means of those who are to occupy 


them. 


From Parry & McMILLAN (successors to A. Hart, 
late Carey & Hart), corner of Fourth and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia :— 

THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. By William 
Howitt, author of “ Visits to Remarkable Places,” etc. 
ete. From the third London edition, corrected and 
revised. In two volumes. This is a philosophical in- 
quiry into the past and present of rural life in England. 
In the course of the investigation, however, the work 
very naturally embraces numerous interesting facts 
connected with the political history of the people, their 
progress in religion, literature, and commerce; their 
relative condition at different periods of time, and under 
the lights and shadows of varying influences. The 
artistical and classical beauties of the work are, indeed, 
unquestionable ; but the conclusions arrived at through 
its finished and polished sentences are not always such 
as satisfy or convince the judgment as readily as they 
may have pleased the ear. The author labors with 
great patience and industry to be consistent with him- 
self and with modern preferences ; but the truths which 
he is compelled to furnish of the former simplicity, 
honesty, and happiness of the English masses, will not 
always sustain him in his favorable representations, 
made per contra, in regard to their present more free, 
enlightened, and prosperous condition. And thus, after 
all the efforts of the patriotic and ingenious, and really 
acreeable author to arrive at what would be a most 
gratifying consummation in the history and character 
of his countrymen, it is evident to our mind that his 
researches are more likely to produce sighs and tears, 
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in memory of what has been, than heartfelt rejoicings 
in gratitude for that which is. 

From Ticxknor, Reep, & FieLps, Boston, through 
W. P. Hazarp, Philadelphia :— 

WALDEN; or, Life in the Woods. By Henry D. 
Thoreau, author of “‘ A Week on the Concord and Mer- 
rimack Rivers.” This ought to be a very profound and 
excellent book, a character which we think it will pretty 
fairly sustain among quiet and thoughtful readers. 
When he wrote it, the author says he lived in the woods, 
a mile from any neighbor, in a house which he had built 
with his own hands, on the shore of Walden Pond, in 
Concord, Massachusetts, and earned his living by the 
labor of his hands only. He lived there for the space 
of two years and two months, and, since his return to 
society, has prepared this volume of practical philoso- 
phy for the benefit of the world at large. It records his 
manner of life in his seclusion, the incidents, charac- 
ters, and obstacles he met with, and the interesting 
reflections to which they gave birth in a mind dispose! 
to make the most of every object brought under its 
observation, 


NOVELS, SERIALS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


From D. Appleton, New York, through Parry & Me- 
Millan, Philadelphia: “ The Chemistry of Common 
Life.” No. 3. Containing “ The Sweets we Extract,”’ 
“The Liquors we Ferment,’’ and “The Narcotics we 
Indulge in.” Price 26 cents. 

From Parry & MeMillan, Philadelphia: ‘ Harper's 
Gazetteer of the World.” Nos. 1 and 2. Price fifty 
cents each number. A valuable publication. —“ Sir 
Jasper Carew, Knt.: His Life and Experiences, with 
some account of his Over-reachings and Short-comings, 
now first given to the World by Himself.” By Charles 
Lever, author of “‘ The Dodd Family Abroad,” ete. No. 
188 of “* Harper’s Library of Select Novels.” Price 50 
cents. 

From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia: “‘ The Mysteries 
of a Convent.’’ By a noted Methodist Preacher. Price 
25 cents.—"* Woman’s Love: a True Story of the Heart.”’ 
By Eugene Sue. Price 25 cents.—‘‘ A Quarter Race in 
Kentucky, and other Tales.” Illustrative of Characters 
and Incidents in the South and West. With designs by 
Darley. Price 50 cents. A very pleasant gossipping 
book. — “ Russia and England; their Strength and 
Weakness.’’ By John Reynell Morell. 

From D. A. Woodworth, New York: “ Woodworth’s 
Youth’s Cabinet: an Illustrated Dollar Magazine.” 
Edited by Francis C. Woodworth. No. 1, for July. 

From Garrett & Co., New York, through Lippincott, 
Grambo, & Co., Philadelphia: “ Rosa Woodville; or, 
the Jailor’s Daughter.”’ This is an excellent transla- 
tion, by Fayette Robinson, of one of Alexander Du- 
mas’s best novels. The story is amusing and exciting 
throughout, but in no instance deviates from correct 
morals. 





“ THe Boox or THE TorLetT.”—We are now on our 
tenth thousand of this very useful work for the ladies. 
The sale of this ladies’ indispensable has been very 
large. It contains receipts for almost everything that 
can interest a lady. Price 50 cents. 

* Lapres’ WINTER BOOK OF CROCHET PATTERNS.” 
By Miss Anne T. Wilbur.—We have a few copies of 
this work for sale at 25 cents per copy. 














Godey's Arm-Chair 


Our October number is presented to our readers 
without any flourish of trumpets. It does not need it; 
such plates as “ Crossing the Brook’’ need no illustration 
to explain their meaning. Our fashion plate is, as 
usual, far more beautiful and truthful than those of our 
contemporaries. “ We submit the case,” as the law- 
yers say, “ without argument.” 

A Point or Honor.—To remit what is due to us for 
your subscription to the “‘ Lady’s Book.” To receive it 
without paying for it is not honorable. 

PREVALENCE OF BALDNESS.—From some cause or 
other, baldness seems to befall much younger men than 
it did thirty or forty years ago. A very observant hatter 
informed us, a short time since, that he imagined much 
of it was owing to the common use of wearing silk hats, 
which, from their impermeability to the air, keep the 
head at a much higher temperature than the old beaver 
structures which, he also informed us, went out princi- 
pally because he had used up all the beavers in the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s territories. The adoption of 
silk hats has, however, given them time, it seems, to 
replenish the breed. This fact affords a singular in- 
stance of the influence of fashion upon the animals of a 
remote continent. It would be more singular still if the 
silk-hat theory of baldness has any truth in it, as it 
would then turn out that we were sacrificing our own 
natural nap, in order that the beaver may recover his. 
Without endorsing the speculative opinion of our hat- 
ter, we may, we believe, state it as a well ascertained 
circumstance, that soldiers in helmeted regiments are 
oftener bald than any other of our heroic defenders. 

We are happy to inform our male readers that Mr. 
Charles Oakford has taken out a patent for a ventilat- 
ing hat, to prevent baldness by causing a circulation of 
air through the hat. Although this may not do us old 
fellows any good as regards the hair, yet it will keep our 
heads cool and benefit the hair of the coming generation. 

Care May Boats.—We intended during the season 
to say a word of praise of the splendid Thomas Powell 
and General McDonald, but unfortunately forgot it; 
but a word now may do for next season. The line that 
has been running during the past season is the best we 
have ever had. The boats are large and commodious, 
their commanders obliging, and the meals that one 
gets on the trips fully equal hotel fare. The whole ma- 
nagement of the line is under the superintendence of 
Geo. H. Huddell, Esq., a worthy and efficient manager. 
Next season, we shall devote more attention to the sub- 
ject of the boats and Cape May. 

WE call attention to the residence of Mr. Fowler, the 
phrenologist publisher, in this number. The shape of 
the house is octagonal ; but, for a particular description 
of the house, and the gravel wall system, which is a 
peculiarity, we recommend the purchase of Mr. Fowler’s 
work, “ A Home for All,” published by Fowler & Wells, 
of New York. It will richly repay its cost. 
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Weppine DonaTions.—There is nothing new in the 
remark that fashion tolerates many observances which 
prudence and common sense would not hesitate to con- 
demn. But, whether old or new, we think it will apply 
with peculiar force to the custom, which is becoming 
generally adopted, of making presents to parties about 
to enter into “the holy bands of matrimony.” It is not, 
however, of the presents that we feel disposed to com- 
plain, for in themselves they are well enough, and if 
made with a proper respect for the feelings of others, and 
in the true spirit of friendship, will be cherished as per- 
petual memorials of the esteem of the donors. It is 
rather the mode of presentation that we would condemn, 
than the observance of the undoubted right of every one 
to dispose of his gifts as he may think most agreeable to 
his own views of propriety. Now, the wedding dona- 
tions to which we allude are, in many cases, very rich 
and costly ; and they are set apart for display, with the 
names of the donors attached to them, both before and 
after the wedding. In this way a spirit of rivalry is 
excited among the friends and acquaintances of the 
“happy couple,’’ which leads to extravagant expendi- 
tures, oftentimes beyond the honest means of those who, 
through vanity, not through friendship, enter into gift- 
making competition. Any one, who has taken the trou- 
ble to observe how much more likely some are to make 
gifts from motives of pride and ostentation than from 
those of pure and unselfish charity, can understand the 
influences which govern people in such cases. Those 
who get up “ fairs” and donation parties for ministers, 
and sewing-circles, and similar contrivances, under- 
stand and use these peculiarities of the human heart, 
perhaps justly, and no doubt beneficially. But we do 
think that it is carrying the practice too far when it is 
introduced at weddings. To our mind, it is establishing 
a system of fashionable beggary, which is more worthy 
of reprobation than the beggary on our streets, about 
which our newspapers so frequently complain. It 
deprives the parties who are made the recipients of such 
gifts of the liberty of choosing their own intimate assen- 
ciates; because those who may be rich enough to send 
valuable presents, with their names and compliments 
attached, however exceptionable they may be otherwise, 
will look upon their acceptance as a passport for the 
future to the confidence and to the amenities of their 
private circle. It virtually places their good and honest 
friends in the back-ground, because they have not had 
the means of competing with those who have taken 
advantage of the custom to push themselves in and to 
thrust others out. It creates a sense of dependence 
and humiliation, under which no spirit can sustain 
itself with courage or propriety in the conflicts which it 
is certain to meet with in its passage through the world. 
And, finally, because the tendency of it will be to 
create fictitious distinctions in society, and to foster 
ideal influences of wealth, which, from the very nature 
of our institutions and laws, can never be permanent. 

Back numbers of the “‘ Lady’s Book” can be supplied 
from January, as the work is stereotyped. 
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A BATCH OF ARTICLES FROM A NEw SUBSCRIBER: 
—A young lady, whose name was Patty, being ad- 
dressed by a Mr. Cake, accepted him on condition he 
would change his name, declaring she would never con- 
vent to be called “ paity-cake.” 

CONUNDRUM FOR THE SEASON.—Why should the 
kitchen be a delightful retreat in warm weather? Be- 
cause it is a cool and airy (culinary) apartment. 

A HUNGARIAN, desiring to remark upon the domestic 
habits of a young lady, said, “ Oh, Miss, how homely 
you are!” 

“Why, you are throwing stones at your own mo- 
ther’s cow !”” 

“IT know I is,” said a small, ragged urchin; “ but I 
means to kill her, ’cause she never gives nothin’ but 
buttermilk, nohow.”’ 

Wuy is Hunter’s “ Musical Instructor” like a fish? 
Decause it is full of scales. 

ViroInta PoLiteness.—An old gentleman in Vir- 
ginia, priding himself on his excessive politeness, went 
to spend the night with a friend, who was equally polite. 
Each being too polite to mention “ going to bed,’ though 
their topics of conversation retired, the servant found 
them in the morning still sitting over a few coals. 

“ Why, massa,” said he, “ it done day, and you isn’t 
put de company to retire yet !” 

AT a meeting of the Sons of Temperance, a doctor 
urged the necessity of tasting foddy before administering 
it to the patient, whereupon another member quietly 
asked if the doctor was also in the habit of tasting 
easior-oil and other physic. 
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“ Here I have them. Master. ts, and the chocolate 
for Migsus.”’ 


Tue editor of the “ Standard,” at Cassville, says: 
“We were pledged, sume weeks ago, by our senior, to 
confirmed old bachelorhood.” 

Well, one Benedick that Shakspeare wrote about 
said: “‘ When I vowed I would die a bachelor, I did 
not think I should live to be a marriei man;” go our 
friend of the “ Standard” can get over it in that way. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR WINDOW PLANTS FOR 
. OCTOBER. 


(From Mrs. Hale’s New Household Receipt-Book. This 
book will be sent to any person on receipt of $1.) 


THE principal endeavor among this class of plants 
must now be directed towards getting them into a state 
of rest; water very cautiously, giving air whenever the 
weather will permit, and at all times let them enjoy 
whatever sunshine occurs, and uninterrupted light. 
Now that the respiring power of the leaves becomes 
lessened, it is most essential that every particle of dust 
be carefully removed; the surface of the soil in which 
they grow should be occasionally stirred, to keep it clean 
and porous, and even the outside of the pots should be 
washed, for the sameend. It it be necessary to stand 
the pots in saucers, when the plants are watered, the 
waste water which runs through should be regularly 
emptied away, as much mischief ensues from allowing 
the roots to remain in the water. 

Our PaTTERNS.—Ladies do not seem to be aware 
that these patterns are fac-similes of the originals in 
color, trimming, &. At a distance, they would be 
taken for the garment itself. They could be worn in « 
tableau without being detected. 

Tne Indiana “ Laurel Wreath” says :-~ 

“ Fine STEEL Encravinos.—L. A. Godey, Philadel- 
phia, has issued a book of fine steel engravings, thirty 
in number, which he will send on receipt of fifty cents. 
They are exceedingly pretty, and may be laid upon the 
parlor table, or taken apart for adorning scrap-books.” 

Three numbers have now been published, and ther 
can all be purchased for $1 50; the cheapest set of 
plates ever offered to the public. 


TueEseE “ BETTER HALVES.’”?’ WHAT WOULD WE EY 
WITHOUT THEM ?—The Ohio “ Trumpet” thinks as we 
do upon this subject: “ Our better (looking) half has 
embroidered a dress collar from the patterns given in 
this number, and declares she would not take a year’s 
subscription for a singlo number of Godey.” 

Enemizes.—A man who has no enemies is seldom 
good for anything. He is made of that kind of material 
which is so easily worked that every one tries a hand in 
it. A sterling character—one who speaks for himself, 
and speaks what he thinks—is always sure to have 
enemies. They are as necessary to him as fresh air. 
They keep him alive and active. A celebrated person, 
who was surrounded by enemies, used to say: “‘ They 
are sparks which, if you do not blow them, go out of 
themselves.”’ Let this be your feeling, while endeavor- 
ing to live down the scandal of those who are bitter 
against you. If you stop to dispute, you do but as they 
desire, and open the way for more abuse. Let the poor 
fellows talk. There will be a reaction, if you do but 
perform your duty; and hundreds, who were once 
alienated from you, will flock to you and acknowledg» 
their error. 

WE have not grown gray, good “‘ Chronicle,” of St 
Clairsville, but are in most excellent condition, and 
making strenuous endeavors to outstrip anything we 
have ever done before, to make our “ Book’? worthy of 
the extensive patronage of the ladies of America. Wait 
for a few months, and you will see. 
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A RECENT number of the London “ Ladies’ Compa- 
nion’’ contained two articles of ours—one, “ Aspect of 
the Northern Year,’ and the other an “ Irish Story.” 
Of course, the New York “ Albion,’ which only pro- 
fesses to take the “cream of the British periodicals,” 
copied one of them—the “ Irish Story’’—and it is now 
going the rounds. We observe that the “ Weekly 
News,” of Charleston, S. C., has also copied it, and 
credited it to “La Belle Assemblée.” It will be recol- 
lected that it was the New York “ Albion” that also 
copied from a London magazine, “ Marrying through 
Prudential Motives,” another of our stories. ‘“ Har- 
per’s Magazine” also published one of our stories, ‘‘ My 
Brother Tom,” copied from an English Magazine. 
Verily, Godey’s stories are improved by an Atlantic 
voyage. 


THE following by Hood is a most excellent punning 
piece of poetry. The parties, Mr. Bray and Mr. Clay, 
rivals for the affections of Miss Lucy Bell, find it neces- 
sary to appeal to arms :— 


But first they found a friend apiece 
This pleasant thought to give— 

That, when they both were dead, they ‘d have 
Two seconds yet to live. 


To measure out the ground not long 
The seconds next forbore ; 

And, having taken one rash step, 
They took a dozen more. 


They next prepared each pistol prn 
Against the deadly strife, 

By putting in the prime of death 
Against the prime of life. 


how all was ready for the foes ; 
But, when they took their stands, 
Fear made them tremble so, they found 
They both were shaking hands. 


Said Mr. C. to Mr. B., 
“ Here one of us may fall, 

And, like St. Paul’s Cathedral now, 
Be doomed to have a bali. 


*«T do confess I did attach 
Misconduct to your name! 
If I w.thdraw the charge, will then 
Your ramrod do the same?” 


Said Mr. B., “ I do agree; 
But think of Honor’s courts: 
If we be off without a shot, 
There will be strange reports. 


* But look, the morning now is bright, 
Though cloudy it begun; 
Why can’t we aim above, as if 
We had called oul the sun?” 


So up into the harmless air 
Their bullets they did send ; 

And may all other duels have 
That upshot in the end. 


One of the best things to resist fatigue is musie. Girls 
who “couldn’t walk a mile to save their lives,” will 
dance in company with a hoarse clarionet and super- 
annnated fiddle from tea-time till sunrise. 

VOL. XLIX.—22 
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A DELIGHTFUL DisH.—As we have been !uxuriating 
on the following for the whole summer, we give it for 
the benefit of our readers :— 

TOMATOES CoOKED 1N CREAM.—Peel the tomatoes, 
cut them in half, place them in a frying-pan or kettle, 
and add a small lump of butter, and a little soda to 
correct their acidity; pour some pure cream in the ves- 
sel, and cook for a few minutes; pepper and salt to suit 
the taste. We have made one convert to tomatoes by 
this dish ; one who had never before tasted them, and 
he now regrets the manner in which the early part of 
his life has been wasted. 

May is considered an unfortunate marrying month. 
A country editor says that a girl was asked, not long 
since, to unite herself in the silken tie to a brisk chap, 
who named May in his proposals. The lady tenderly 
hinted that May was an unlucky month for marrying. 
* Well, make it June, then,” honestly replied the swain, 
anxious to accommodate. The damsel paused a mo- 
ment, hesitated, cast down her eyes, and, with a blush, 
said: “* Would not April do as well?” 

Mrs. Hate’s “*Coox Book” we will furnish at $1, 
and pay the postage. Mrs. Hale’s “ Household Book” 
on the sameterms. Every one of our lady subscribers 
ought to have both these books, and they would, if they 
knew their value. 


THERE was once a man confined in one of our pri- 
sons who, when visited by a well-meaning individual, 
complained to him as follows: “I thought that the 
laws of Pennsylvania did not contemplate in their sen- 
tences undue punishment to prisoners.” He was as- 
sured that they did not, and asked why he made the 
remark. The answer was: “I was sentenced here to 
five years’ solitary confinement, and I see nothing in 
that sentence that obliges me to listen to your remarks.”’ 
Now, we consider the following as a case in point. It 
is undue punishment. The lady might be sentenced so 
as not to receive the benefit of the “ Lady’s Book ;” but 
“single blessedness or the wife of an old fogy is rather 
too hard.” However, the Barnwell “ Sentinel” is re- 
sponsible for the following, and we wipe our hands of 
the business :— 

“An exchange, in speaking of the ‘ Book,’ says: 
‘The lady who neither takes nor admires the Lady’s 
Book deserves to live and die in the dull rounds and 
stale pleasures of single blessedness, or be the wife of 
an old fogy who would compel her to adopt the anti- 
quated fashions of her grandmother.’ That’s a fact.” 

Tue Mairis.—We see in our contemporaries great 
complaints of the mismanagement of the mails. The 
Galena “Jeffersonian” (a Democratic paper) says: 
“There are now in the Chicago post-office more than 
two hundred bags of maii matter undistributed ; and they 
are daily accumulating !”” 

Our subscribers and exchanges who depend upon 
their numbers through the Chicago post-office, will 
please notice the above. We have seen a gentleman 
from Chicago who confirms the above statement. Can- 
not this be remedied ? 


WE saw in one of our papers, a few days since, the 
name of Bonaparte Shoe. Phabus, what a connection ! 
We also knew a Frenchman once, whose name was 
Reynard; but he translated it ty Fox when ne came tu 
this country. 
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THE GAME OF THE TWO HATS. 


Tax following game for children will, we think, puzzle 
some of the older folks: This, which is a Neapolitan game, 
from the contradictory nature of its words and actions, 
resembles the child's pastime of “ the rule of contrary.” 
The rules are, that if three mistakes be made by the person 
responding to the inquiries of the player bringing the hats 
round—and whom, for distinction’s sake, we will call the 
questioner—he must pay three forfeits, and be out of the 
game. When the questioner desires the respondent to be 
seated, the latter must stand up; when he begs him to put 
his hat on, he must take it off; when he requests him to 
stand, he must sit; and in every point the respondent must 
do the reverse of what the questioner tells him. The ques- 
tioner may sit down, stand up, put bis hat on, or take it off, 
without desiring the respondent to do so, or giving him the 
least intimation of his intention ; the latter must, therefore, 
be always on his guard, so as to act instantly on the contrary, 
else he incurs a forfeit. These rules being settled, the game 
is simply this: A player places a bat on his head, takes 
another in his hand, and gives it to one of the company; 
he then begins to converse with him, endeavoring by words 
and actions to puzzle him, and cause him to forget. The 
following is a specimen of a dialogue, and the accompanying 
movements of the hata, in which A is the questioner; B 
the respondent :— 

A (takeing his hatoff). A very beautiful evening, sir. 

B (puting his hat on). Yes, indeed, a most lovely one. 

A (putting his hat on and sitting down, B instantly taking 
his hat off and getting up). Pray, be seated, sir; I really can- 
not.think of sitting while you stand (gets up, and B sits 
down). Have you been out of town this year? (‘akes off his 
hat). B (putting his on). I have not yet, but I think 
I shall, before (A sits down, B gets up) the beauty of the 
season has entirely passed away, venture a few miles out 
of town. 

A (putting his hat on). I beg ten thousand pardons, you 
are standing while I am sitting ; pardon me, your hat is on, 
you must pay a forfeit. 

it generally happens that before the dialogue has been 
carried thus far, the respondent has incurred three forfeits, 
an | is of course out. The questioner then goes in succes- 
sion to the others, and the same scene is repeated by each; 
and the conversation, it is almost needless to add, should be 
varicd as much as possible, and the more absurd the better. 

Ovwr friend Matthews, of the Boston “ Yankee Blade,” 
has made the amende tor copying Mrs. Neal’s excellent 
story of “ Any Time” without credit. He does it in 
such a way as only such an editor can do it. Long may 
lus valuable paper live, and successfully, tov! 

“* Any Time.’—By an oversight, which is too com- 
mon with editors, we neglected to credit to Godey’s 
Lady’s Book the excellent story with this title, by Alice 
B. Neal, which we copied into the ‘ Blade’ of week 
hefure last. Our friend of ‘the Book’ will pardon, we 
trust, the omission, as we would be the last to forget— 
or tu think that ‘any time,’ however late, would do—to 

render unto Godey the things that are Godey’s.’ The 
temptation to crib from such a repository of ‘rich and 
rare’ things, we confess, is irresistible, and on that head 
we may remain incorrigible; but we will at least 
ecknowledge the source—have the manners to acknow- 

edge on whose manors we have poached.” 

“How TO MAKE A Dress.”—We can now send this 
work to all who have ordered it, our new edition being 
ready. 
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DRESSES OF THE ENGLISH QUEEN AND 
EMPRESS OF FRANCE. 


Tue Horticultural Society of Toulouse has composed 
a bouquet for the Empress Eugenie of France, containing 
10,000 violets and 300 camelias, and of which the dia- 
meter is upwards of three-quarters of a yard, and the 
height somewhat more thana yard. The centre is a 
dome of violets, surrounded by a circle of camelias; the 
whole surmounted by a crown. On the dome appear 
the initials of her Imperial Majesty in orange L’ossom 
and white paqueretets. 

At the last f:te—a concert given at the Tuileries in 
honor of the Prince of Saxe-Coburg—the Empress wore 
a dress of blue and pink. The petticoat was of watered 
silk, old style, sky blue, lined with stiff muslin, which 
gave the dress an extraordinary amplitude. Around it 
were two wreaths of pale pink flowers—one at the height 
of the knee, the other quite at the bottom. The body 
was exceedingly low; and the sleeves, which were very 
shallow, were ornamented with flowers similar to those 
of the petticoat, mixed with turquoises, stones, and 
topazes ; headdress to correspond. 

On a late occasion, Her Majesty of England wore a 
train of white poplin, brocaded in gold, a running pat- 
tern of flowers and leaves, trimmed with white tulle and 
gold blonde and bunches of sweet peas. The petticoat 
was white satin, trimmed with white tulle, gold blonde, 
and sweet peas. Her Majesty’s headdress was an opal 
and diamond diadem, and feathers. 

The general circle was not numerously attended, but _ 
the number of young ladies presented was more than 
usually great. 

Her Majesty’s State Dresses.—At the third levee for the 
season, her Majesty wore a train of white and moire 
antique silk, brocaded with white flowers, and trimmed 
with gold blonde and white satinribbon. The petticoat 
was white satin, trimmed with gold bionde and white 
satin ribbon to correspond with the train. The queen’s 
headdress was a diamond circlet. 


Tue “National Democrat” has dared to print the 

following in plain type :— 
“ My dear, what makes you always yawn?” 
A wife exclaimed, her temper gone; 
“Ts home so dull and dreary?” 
* Not so, my love,” he said—“ not so— 
But man and wife are ONE, you know, 
And when alone, I’m weary.” 

ANNE OF AUSTRIA, queen of Louis XIII, was ex- 
tremely delicate in all that concerned the care of her 
person; it was scarcely possible to find lawn or cain- 
bric sufficiently fine for her use. Cardinal Mazarin 
used to say that her punishment in purgatory would be 
her being obliged to sleep in Holland sheets. 

A Hit at Lone Dresses.— Words! Words! Words! 
Long words, like long dresses, frequently hide some- 
thing wrong about the understanding. 

Rapp’s GoLtp Pens.—Their celebrity is increasing, 
and we do not wonder at it, for they are the best 
article of the kind ever offered. We will guarantee 
them. Prices as follows: Condor size, with a holder, - 
$6; in a silver case, $7; swan-quill size, with doubie 
extension silver cases, $4; goose-quill size, suitable for 
ladies, with holders as above, $3. 
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Pretty NAMES For Grris.—Names are getting to 
be no names. Leta dozen ladies meet, and the proba- 
bility is that four are named Mary, three Ann, three 
Elizabeth, one Sarah, and one something else. A cor- 
respondent of the “‘ Home Journal’’ furnishes a list of 
two hundred and fifty names. We publish them for the 








benefit of young married people :— 


Annie, Euphemia, Janet, Natalie, 
Adele, Esther, Jessie, Naomi, 
Amy, Elfrida, Jessica, Nourmehal, 
Adelaide, Edith, Juliet, Nydia, 
Ada, Eugenia, Joan, Olive, 
Agnes, Euphrasie, Josephine, Olivia, 
Agatha, Eloise, Jacobea, Octavia, 
Alice, Elise, Judith, Ophelia, 
Angela, Ethel, Julie, Olimpia, 
Augusta, Eulalie, Jeannie, Pamela, 
Angelica, Estelle, Juana, Portia, 
Aurelia, Endora, Kate, Pauline, 
Antoinette, Elfie, Katrina, Parthenia, 
Annabel, Elmina, Keziah, Penelope, 
Abla, Effie, Lelia, Rosalind, 
Annette, Emmeline, Lilla, Ruth, 
Adelia, Ernestine, Lisa, Rosa, 
Adeline, Esmeralda, Laura, Rachel, 
Aimee, Ermengarde, Louise, Rebecca, 
Alicia, Elizabeth, _Lisette, Rosalie, 
Alida, Florence, Lucette, Rowena, 
Albertine, Flora, Lavinia, Roxana, 
Athalie, Frances, Lucia, Renee, 
Angeline, Francisca, Lillian, Rosabelle, 
Annot, Finette, Lilly, Rosamond, 
Arabella, Flavia, Lucretia, Rosette, 
Bertha, Fanny, Lucy, Sara, 
Bianca, Fidelia, Lydia, Sybil, 
Blanche, Florinda, Leonora, Selina, 
Beatrice, Floribelle, Lettice, Sophia, 
Berthalda,  Fenella, Leah, Selma, 
Berenice, Gertrude, Letitia, Selima, 
Constance, Grace, Lucille, Susette, 
Clara, Ginerva, Minnie, Sophronia, 
Caroline, Genevieve, Maude, Stilla, 
Cecilia, Geraldine, Magdalena, Sappho, 
Clarice, Gabrielle, Marcia, Thekla, 
Cornelia, Georgianna, Monica, Theresa, 
Cordelia, Gulnare, Meliora, Thyrza, 
Cora, Hermione, Mabel, Therese, 
Catharine, Hortense, Madelaine, Ursula, 
Coralia, Hermia, Mara, Ulfrida, 
Claribel, Helena, Marian, Violet, 
Clarina, Hester, Margaret, Victorine, 
Charlotte, Hulda, Marina, Victoria, 
Camille, Helen, Marie, Violante, 
Clotilde, Harriet, Mathilde, Virginia, 
Corinne, Henrietta, Matilda, Viola, 
Clarinda, Hinda, Melicent, Vashti, 
Cicily, Hope, Mildred, Winitred, 
Caleste, Irene, Medora, Wilhelmina, 
Dora, Isabel, Myrrha, Xarifa, 
Dorothea, Ida, May, Ximena, 
Dorcas, Ione, Metelill, Yrea, 
Diana, Tola, Miriam, Zee, 
Delia, Imogen, Madge, Zuleika, 
Ella, Isadore, Mignon, Zarina, 
Evelyn, Imilda, Mira, Zillah, 
Eva, Ianthe, Mary, Zara, 
Emilia, Inez, Maria, Zitelle, 
Eleanora, Isaure, Nina, Zelica, 
Ellinor, Isora, Nora, Zayda. 
Emma, Jeannette, Ninette, 
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PARIS GOSSIP. 


THERE must be truth in the assertion that we all 
must die—for Madame la Comtesse de Lagny is dead at 
last—and certainly if there had been an exception to 
the rule, it would have been made in her favor. She 
herself was wont to declare, till the very hour of her 
death, that she saw no reason, because everybody had 
been called away, that everybody should be summoned 
—and so went on amusing herself, laughing and mean- 
dering to the very end. She was ninety-six, and yet 
stood in her shop till within a few hours of her decease 
—for Madame la Comtesse de Lagny, after ninety-six 
years’ experience of the world’s bitterness, declared 
there was no state like that of a small bouliquier for 
insouciance and real enjoyment of liberty and happi- 
ness. She loved to tell her story to her customers. It 
is one of the most curious ever played out by any of the 
poor players summoned to act their part on the world’s 
stage. 

In her youth, she was called Ja belle marini‘re, from 
the father’s trade—that of salt merchant to the royal 
household. You will find her name sung by the very 
first poets of the day, and can behold her portrait at 
Versailles in the famous picture Efats Généraux. Not- 
withstanding her beauty, which brought her many lovers, 
she remained unwedded until past the usual age. She 
loved her independence, and looked forward to the pros- 
pect of keeping the salt shop as the greatest happiness 
fate had power to bestow. 

She was one day standing at the door of the shop, 
when a rush of people flying in all directions alarmed 
her so much as to cause her to close the shutters imme- 
diately, and while she was on the outside, a charge of 
cavalry passed by at full gallop, cutting away at the 
crowd right and left, without mercy. It was the Prince 
de Lambesc, at the head of his regiment of Royal Alle- 
mand, pursuing the harmless promenaders, and uncon- 
sciously commencing the great French Revolution ! 

The belle marini*re fled back into the shop, barred and 
bolted it within, and then discovered a stranger lying 
upon the blocks of salt with which the place was filled, 
bleeding in torrents from a wound in his head. It was 
& young officer of Lambesc’s regiment, who had fallen 
from his horse just at the threshold, having been beaten 
down by an iron bar from the hand of the blacksmith 
next door. The delle mariniére was wise enough not to 
seek assistance; she nursed the young man in secrecy, 
and hid him through all the storms and threats which 
the suspicion of concealment created amongst her neigh- 
bors. 

She married him some years afterwards, and shone 
as the most devoted and high souled amongst the 
émigrées at Brunswick. At the Restoration, she was 
installed in the estates of the family, and when her hus- 
band died, she gave them up to his brother% child. The 
civil list of Charles X. was providing for her in comfort, 
sufficient for her modest pretensions, which never sought 
anything beyond the happiness of others, when the 
Revolution of 1830 left her without the means of living; 
and old as she was, she obtained no help from those 
who had surrounded her in prosperity. 

So, finding she was not expected to maintain any 
aristocratic rank, she turned once more to her old asso- 
ciations, and again returned to her salt-shop, where she 
succeeced so well that she lived in aMuence for the last 
twenty years, and has left a small and comfortable fcr- 
tune to her husband’s grand nephew, whose property 
has been completely dilepicated bv political vicissitude. 
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A New Device.—A man named Boissonneau was 
last week tried, by the Tribunal of Correctional Police, 
for a very ingenious, though scarcely credible, species 
of robbery. He one day went to a pastry-cook, and 
said, “I shall require to-morrow 400 brioches’’ (a sort 
of bun). “ They shall be got ready, sir,” replied the 
pastry-cook, after having asked him for his name and 
address. He then went to a watchmaker opposite, and 
selected a watch of 200f. As the tradesman was pack- 
ing it up, he said, “ I am a wholesale butter-dealer ; the 
pastry-cook opposite owes me 400f.—he will pay you; 
come with me.” The watchmaker followed the man to 
the pastry-cook’s. “I have come to tell you,” said the 
prisoner, “that I only want 200—and that you must 
give the other 200 to this person, your neighbor.”” On 
this, the watchmaker unsuspectingly allowed him to 
walk off with the watch, but, to his profound astonish- 
ment, there arrived the next day, not 200f., but 200 bri- 
oches. The trick was then discovered. Nothing was 
seen of the man until some time after, when he was 
recognized by the pastry-cook’s boy, dressed in grotesque 
style, and selling pencils in the midst of acrowd. The 
tribunal condemned him to a year’s imprisonment. 

**O_p Masters, indeed !’’ exclaimed an art amateur, 
who for an hour had been vainly endeavoring to ascer- 
tain which was top and which bottom of a worn out and 
undecipherable daub of brown paint, which it was 
claimed had come from the hand of one of the old mas- 
ters— Old masters, indeed! he must have been so old 
he couldn’t see !”? 

Tue Bible contains 3,566,480 letters ; 810,697 words; 
31,173 verses; 1,189 chapters; 66 books. The word and 
occurs 46,227 times ; the word reverend only once, which 
is in the 9th verse of the 11th Psalm; and the word Lord 
1,855 times. The middle and least chapter is the 117th 
Psalm ; the middle verse the 8th of the 118th Psalm; and 
the 2ist verse of the 7th chapter of Ezra contains the 
alphabet. The finest chapter to read is the 26th of Acts; 
the 19th chapter of Second Book of Kings and the 37th 
chapter of Isaiah are alike. The least verse is the 33d 
of the 11th chapter of John; and the 8th, 15th, 2ist, and 
3ist verses of the 107th Psalm are alike. Each verse 
of the 136th Psalm ends alike. There are no words or 
names in the Bible of more than six syllables. 

“ Here our wife came into the office, snatched up the 
* Book,’ and moved off, breaking our notice of the ‘ La- 
dy’s Book’ right off in the middle. We shall go after 
Ler—we shall !” 

Enough said, dear sir. Your wife will praise it to 
her friends (we hope she won’t lend it), and we shall 
receive all the benefit from it; besides, you said quite 
enough. Praise from the Ogdenburg “ Republican” is 
appreciated by us. 





“ No woman ought to be permitted to enter upon the 
duties of connubiality without being able to make a 
shirt, mend a coat, patch a pair of pantaloons, bake a 
loaf of bread, roast a sirloin, broil a steak, make a pud- 
ding, and manufacture frocks for little responsibilities.” 

NoTe BY THE Ep1ToR.—She can practise the patch- 
‘ug business upon the garments of some of the young 
orvthers ; if there are none, borrow a pair of pants of a 
neighbor. 


THe woman who neglects her husband’s shirt front 
is not the wife of his bosom, 


| 
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A CHINESE Bripre.—The following description of a 
Chinese bride is given by a modern traveller: “The 
son of our host having been married a few days, we 
were honored, according to the usage of the country, 
during the honeymoon, with permission to look at his 
wife, as she stood at the door of her apartment, while 
we were passing out. The lady was surrounded by 
several old women, who held tapers and lamps above 
and about her, that we might have a more complete view 
of her figure and attire. She was a young person, appa- 
rently about seventeen years of age, of middling stature, 
with very agreeable features and light complexion, 
though she seemed to have used paint. She wore a 
scarlet robe, superbly trimmed with gold, which com- 
pletely covered her from the shoulders to the ground: 
the sleeves were very full, and along the bottom was a 
beautiful fringe of small balls. Her headdress sparkled 
with jewels, and was elegantly beaded with rows of 
pearls, encircling it like a coronet; from the front ot 
which a brilliant angular ornament hung over her fore- 
head and between hereyebrows. She stood in a modest 
and graceful attitude, having her eyes fixed on the floor, 
though she occasionally raised them, with a glance of 
timid curiosity, towards the spectators. Her hands, 
which were joined together, and folded in her robe, she 
lifted several times tewards her face, and then lowered 
them very slowly. Her attendants, presuming that the 
guests would be gratified with a view of what the Chi- 
nese consider as the consummation of female beauty, 
raised the hem of the mantle from her feet for a moment 
or two; they were of the most diminutive kind, and 
reduced to a mere point at the toe. The shoes, like the 
rest of her bridal apparel, were scarlet, embroidered 
with gold. Her demeanor during this exhibition was 
natural and becoming, and once or twice, a smile for an 
instant showed that she was not unconscious of the 
admiration which her appearance excited. 


Tre modest virgin, the prudent wife, or the careful 
matron, are much more serviceable in life than petticoat 
philosophers, blustering heroines, or virgin queens. 
She who makes her husband happy, and reclaims him 
from vice, is a much greater character than ladies de- 
scribed in romance, whose whole occupativn is to mur- 
der mankind with shafts from the quiver of their eyes. 


Tue Sorar Rays.—Arago’s opinion that the rays 
from the sun’s centre possess a more intense chemical 
action than those from its edges has been prettily con- 
firmed by means of photography—pictures of the sun’s 
disk, taken by means of a comparatively insensible 
medium, invariably displaying a striking difference of 
intensity of tint between the edge and the centre. 


Po1son.—When you have reason to suppose that you 
have accidentally swallowed a poisonous substance, 
and proper medical advice is not at hand, take an 
emetic. This may be done almost instantaneously by 
swallowing a cupful of warm water mixed with a tea- 
spoonful of mustard. If you have not dry mustard in 
the house, you are almost sure to have a mustard-pot, 
and a quantity from that put into the water will very 
quickly empty the stomach. As mustard may thus 
prove of so much use, it should never be wanting in any 
house; but even should there be no mustard at hand, 
warm water by itself forms a tolerably efficacious 
emetic. 
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HiIsToORY OF THE PERUKE.—About the close of the 
seventeenth century, the peruke was made to represent 
the natural curl of the hair; but in such profusion that 
ten heads would not have furnished an equal quantity, 
as it flowed down the back, and hung over the shoul- 
ders half-way down the arms. By 1721, it had become 
fashionable to tie one-half of it on the left side into a 
club. Between 1730 and 1740, the bag-wig came into 
fashion, and the peruke was docked considerably, and 
sometimes plaited behind into a queue, though even 
until 1752 the long flowing locks maintained their influ- 
enve. After 1770 those were rarely seen, and since that 
time persons wearing perukes have generally had sub- 
stantial reasons for so doing, from baldness and com- 
plaints in the head. At one time, indeed, when the 
stern virtues of Brutus were much in vogue, the young 
men of Europe wore perukes of black or dark hair, 
dressed from his statues. Many particulars on this 
subject have been preserved by Mr. Malcolm in his 
“ Anecdotes of the Manners and Customs of London,” 
from which we learn that a young countrywoman ob- 
tained £60 for her head of hair in the year 1700, when 
human hair sold at £3 per ounce; and in 1720 the gray 
locks of an aged female sold for £50, after her decease. 
Wigs of peculiar excellence cost as much as £140 each. 
A petition from the master-peruke makers of London 
aod Westminster, presented to the king in 1763, points 
out the great decline of their use to have taken place at 
that time. In this memorial, they complain of the pub- 
lic wearing their own hair; and say, “‘ That this mode, 
pernicious enough in itsetf to their trade, is rendered 
excessively more so by swarms of French hairdressers 
already established in those cities, and daily increasing.” 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No orders attended to unless the cash accompanies 
them. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp. 

“A. H. P.’—We cannot tell why the gentlemen are 
not as attentive after marriage as before. That is rather 
a hard question. Some, we believe, are. 

“A, M.’—There is no fashion for shirt-bosoms, col- 
lars, and wristbands; everybody uses his own taste. 
Make them as you have always been in the habit of 
doing, and, if they are agreeable to the wearer, they are 
fashionable. 

“ Miss R. M. A.’’—There is no machine for embroider- 
ing, that kind of work is still done by hand. Thank 
you fpr your kind compliments. 

“ Mrs. J. W. K.”—Sent edging and trimming by mail 
on Ist. 

“Mrs. M. F. E.”—Sent patterns by mail on 5th. 

“Mrs. M. F. B.”—Sent pens by mail 5th. 

“Miss S. S.”—Sent headdresses by Adams & Co.’s 
Express on the 7th. 

“ Mrs. A. L. O.”—You will find a full description on 
page 171 of Mrs. Hale’s “‘ Household Receipt-Book.” 

“ Mrs. A. M. P.”—The crupper is not used here now 
in ladies’ saddles. The horse is girthed very tight. 

“Mrs. H. B.”—Sent jewelry by mail 20th. 

“ Miss M. B.”—Sent goods by Adams’s Express 20th. 

“Mrs. H. B. C.”—Sent goods by Adams’s Express 
20th. 

“E. P. B.”—Pencil and pen sent by mail 21st. 

“Mrs. L. A. C.”—Sen’ patterns ani book by mail 

Ast. 
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“ Mrs. M. E. C.”"—Sent headdress by mail 2i1st. 

“Mrs. A. L. R.”—Sent patterns by mail 22d. 

“Mrs. J. B. H.’’—Sent bonnets and patterns by 
Adams’s Express 22d. 

“N. L. W.”—Your beautiful prepared flowers from 
Wisconsin received, and we return our thanks. 

* Dora N.”—Reins in left hand, whip in the right. 

“ Mrs. J. T. B.”"—Sent books and letter by mail 28th. 

“R, 8. B.”—Sent pen by mail 28th. 

“ F, C."—Sent pen by mail 28th. 

“Vv. N, O."—It is not usual here even for married 
persons to walk “‘arm-in-arm.” It isa matter of fancy, 
however. 

“Miss M. L.”"—Ladies frequently drive with us. It 
has ceased to be a subject of remark. They take the 
driver’s seat on the right. In England, the /eft of the 
road is right, which custom gave rise to the following :-— 

* The rule of the road is a paradox quite. 

In driving your carriage along, 
If you keep to the lef!, you are sure to go right; 
Ig you keep to the right, you go wrong.” 


Che Porrower’s Department. 


“ The wicked borroweth and payeth not again.” 


On the cover of some number during this year, we 
shall put something that will mortify borrowers. They 
had better keep a good look-out, and stop in time. 

Goov.—The Lyons “ Gazette” says: “ We advise 
our friends to send in their names at once, as we are 
compelled to stop lending our copy.” 

ANOTHER FRIEND TO THE RescuE.—The Shelby- 
ville “ Banner” says: “ By the by, we have quit loan- 
ing the ‘ Book,’ and reserve it for entertainment at 
home.” 

Two MORE FRIENDS TO THE CAusE.—The Wabash 
“Commercial” and Montecello “ Chieftain” both say: 
“ We do not loan our ‘ Lady’s Book.’ *? We shall have 
all the press by and by. Remember, gentlemen, that 
your lending the ** Book’’ makes a difference to us of at 
least 10,000 subscribers a year. 

WE hope our bachelor friends of the press will take 
this advice from the editor of the Lima “ Argus :” “ We 
see some of our exchanges complain of the number of 
‘borrowers’ for Godey that they are pestered with, and, 
judging them to be bachelors from that fact, we offer 
them gratis this piece of advice: Sue for immediate an- 
nexation to some lovely daughter of mother Eve; this, 
of course, will veto all borrowing; you can then enjoy 
it in luxurious ease, and take your own time to read it 
in——after your wife gets through with it.’’ 

WonNDERFUL.—The editor of the Newark (N. Y.) 
“ Democrat” says: “If the above is not a display cal- 
culated to tantalize the appetites of borrowers, then we 
confess we know not what would. They have, how- 
ever, grown small in number in this neighborhood, as 
we have only had occasion to refuse one single appli- 
cant within the last six weeks. Now is just the time 
subscribe, for there are so many good things in it for 
family use that there ought to be at least one in every 
well-regulated family, ‘just for the fun of the thing,’ as 
somebody has said about babies.” 

Only think of it—only one application in six weeks! 
Newark is entitled to a premium. 

“Ir is too good a number to lend,” says *he Tauntoa 
* Democrat.’? Long may you think su! 
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SUMMER SNOWBALLS.—At a time when flour is so 
dear, many are glad to meet with a contgjvance by 
which some cheaper substitute may be agreeably used, 
and such the following will be found: Simmer half a 
pound of rice until it is tender, then strain it. Take five 
vr six apples, of middling size, pare them and take out 
the core with a small knife or apple scoop, but do not 
cut them into sections. Into the hollow made by cutting 
out the core, put sugar and a little allspice. Divide the 
rice into a portion for each apple, and with the hand lay 
each portion equally over an apple, and tie them sepa- 
rately in a small cloth, and boil an hour. These dum- 
plings or snowballs may be served with sweet sauce; or 
eaten with simple sugar or treacle. 


OATMEAL Pupp1Nne.—Put two pints of milk to a pint 
of oatmeal, and let it soak all night. In the morning 
add two well-beaten eggs, and half a teaspoonful of 
salt. Pour the mixture into a greased basin, or pud- 
ding-mould ; tie it securely in a floured cloth, and boil 
an hour and a half. This pudding is very nice eaten 
with a bit of cold butter and salt; or a little melted but- 
ter, or hot dripping. Should any be left cold, it will be 
found very nice toasted or fried, and rubbed over with a 
morsel of butter. 

A CHARLOTTE PuppINe.—A good pudding for those 
who cannot eat pastry. Grease a pie-dish, and put in 
it a layer of bread-crumbs, then a layer of apples, peeled 
and sliced, with a sprinkling of sugar, and a little all- 
spice or nutmeg. Fill the dish with alternate layers, 
letting the bread-crumbs be at the top; pour over all a 
sufficient quantity of milk, or melted butter, to moisten 
the bread-crumbs, and bake an hour; or, if very large, 
it may require rather longer time to bake. 


Musn.—Add half a teaspoonful of salt to half a pint 
of Indian corn meal; gradually mix with a quart of cold 
milk or water; boil for ten or twelve minutes; eat with 
sugar, molasses, or jam. 

Another receipt for porridge: Of a spoonful each of 
Indian mea) and wheat flour, make thin batter; pour it 
mto a quart of boiling milk and water; salt to taste; 
boil ten minutes. 

Mock AppLe Pie.—Soda biscuit and a half; teacup 
of water; teacup of sugar; a lemon. 

CHIMNEYS ON FiRE may be readily extinguished in 
several ways, without having recourse to throwing wa- 
ter down them from the top, by which much damage is 
frequently done to the furniture in the rooms. One of 
the simplest methods is to scatter a handful of flowers 
of sulphur over the dullest part of the burning coals, 
the mephitic vapors arising from which will not support 
combustion, and consequently extinguish the flames. 
Another method is to shut the doors and windows, and 
to stop up the bottom of the chimney with a piece of wet 
‘arpet or blanket, throwing a little water, or flowers of 
sulphur, or salt, on the fire immediately before doing so. 
By this means the draught is stopped, and the burning 
sout must be extinguished for want of air. If the chim- 
1ey be stopped at the top instead of the bottom, the 
whole of the smoke must, of course, be driven into the 
apartment. If every fireplace were provided with a 


damper, or shutter of sheet-iron or tin plate, sufficiently 
large to choke it thoroughly, fires in chimneys would 
become of little consequence, as it would only be neces- 
sary to apply this damper to put them out. 
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To CLEAN CANDLESTICKS, SNUFFERS, &c.—Silver, 
plated, and japanned candlesticks, snuffers, and snuf- 
fer-stands should be cleaned by first removing the drops 
of wax or tallow that may have fallen on them, by 
washing in boiling water, afterwards wiping them quite 
dry and clean with a piece of soft wash-leather. If 
made of silver, or copper plated, they may be finished 
off with a little plate powder. On no account place 
them before the fire to melt the grease off, as much heat 
will melt off the solder or japan, or injure the face of 
the plate. In placing the candies in the sockets, fit 
them in tightly, either by means of a strip of paper 
wound round them, or by the ordinary candle-spPings ; 
they will thus be prevented from falling about and 
spilling the melted portion of the tallow ox other mate- 
rials of which they may be composed. 


MARKING INK. 
(From Mrs. Hale’s New Household Receipt-Book.) 


Mrx in six drachms of distilled water, two drachms 
of sub-nitrate of silver, and two drachms of gum-arahie. 
For the mordant, mix with four ounces of water half 
an ounce of gum-arabic, and half an ounce of sub- 
carbonate of soda. The article to be marked should 
first be wetted with the mordant, and pressed smooth, 
and should be thoroughly dried before it is written upon. 
The mark should be exposed to the light for some time, 
to become black. 

PERMANENT Rep INK FOR MARKING LINEN.—This 
useful preparation, which was contrived by Dr. Smellie, 
of Edinburgh, who was originally a printer in that city, 
may be used either with types, a hair pencil, or even 
with a pen: Take half an ounce of vermilion, and a 
drachm of salt of steel; let them be finely levigated with 
linseed-oil, to the thickness of limpidity required for the 
occasion. This has not only a very good appearance, 
but will, it is said, be found perfectly to resist the effects 
of acids, as well as of all alkaline lyes. It may be 
made of other colors, by substituting the proper articles 
instead of vermilion. 

AN INDELIBLE INK FOR MARKING LINEN.—Pour & 
little aquafortis into a cup, and add to it a small piece 
of pure silver; when the effervescence ceases, filter the 
solution through a piece of blotting-paper, and put it 
into a small phial; then add to it a little gum-arabie 
and a little of the paint called sap-green. Afler the 
whole is perfectly combined, it is then fit for use. 


To TAKE OUT WriTInG.—When recently written, 
ink may be completely removed by the oxymuriatic acid 
(concentrated and in solution). The paper is to be washed 
over repeatedly with the acid; but it will be necessary 
afterwards to wash it also with lime-water, for the pur- 
pose of neutralizing any acid that may be left on the 
paper, and which would considerably weaken it. But, 
if the ink have been Jong written, it will have under- 
gone such a change as to prevent the preceding process 
from taking effect. It ought therefore to be washed 
with liver of sulphur (sulphuret of ammonia), before the 
oxymuriatic acid is applied. It may be washed witha 
hair pencil. 

To MAKE OLD WRITING LEGIBLE.—Take six bruised 
gall-nuts, and put them to a pint of strong white wine ; 
let it stand in the sun forty-eight hours. Dip a brush 
in it and wash the writing, and by the color you will 
discover whether the mixture is strong enough of the 


galls. 
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SICK-ROOM AND NURSERY. 


SpRAINSs.—The joint should be kept perfectly at rest, 
and, if the ankle or knee, the person should lie in bed, 
er on a sofa. Warm, moist flannels should be repeat- 
edly applied for some hours, and a bread and water 
poultice on going to bed. These should be continued for 
a few days, and no attempt made at using the joint. 
If the pain be very severe, and continue so for the first 
o following days, leeches may be applied and repeated 
ence or oftener. 

VINEGAR is not without reason regarded as possess- 
ing some chemical influence in decomposing infectious 
and contagious matters ; and, consequently, it is almost 
invariably sprinkled over the floor of the rooms of those 
suffering under infectious diseases; or, the vapor of hot 
vinegar is diffused through their apartments. It is a 
still more powerful disinfectant when it holds camphor 
and aromatic oils in solution: hence the great popu- 
larity of the preparatic:.s called Aromatic Vinegar and 
Thieves’ Vinegar. The repute of the latter is founded 
upon a story that four thieves, who plundered the dead 
bodies during the plague at Marseilles with perfect 
security, on being questioned respecting the cause of 
this impunity, confessed, on the condition of their lives 
being spared, that they attributed it solely to the use of 
this Vinegar. Thieves’ Vinegar is less pungent than 
Aromatic Vinegar. The following is a convenient way 
of preparing it, for overpowering the unpleasant odors of 
asick-room: Take of tops of rosemary, dried, one ounce; 
sage leaves, dried, one ounce; lavender flowers, dried, 
half an ounce; cloves, bruised, half a drachm; boiling 
water, halfa pint; acetic acid, one pint. Add the acid 
after the other ingredients have infused in the water an 
hour. In this state of combination, vinegar is extreme- 
ly agreeable and refreshing, both to the invalid and the 
attendants of the: sick-room. The benefit which it 
produces depends upon a certain degree of stimulus im- 
parted to the sensitive nerves, which are generally in a 
low condition in an infectious atmosphere; but, as a 
chemical agent, it is feared its powers are too feeble to 
be followed by permanent benefit. 


Cuts AND Wounpbs.—In a simple cut or wound, all 
extraneous matter is to be removed: the bleeding, if it 
does not stop spontaneously, is to be checked by cold 
water or the use of astringents, such as turpentine, 
Friar’s balsam, &c., and the edges of the cut surface 
brought firmly in contact, and retained by slips of stick- 
ing-plaster, and, if necessary, a bandage. 


CONTUSIONS AND BruIsES.—To relieve the pain and 
local stupor occasioned by slight contusion, it is advisa- 
ble to bathe the parts in spirit or brandy and water. 
When the injury is somewhat more severe, though still 
slight, and not likely to be followed by inflammation, 
tepid water, or a lotion composed of equal parts of 
brandy and vinegar, may be applied. 


ScALDS AND Burns.—The part burned or scalded is 
to be freely bathed with a piece of linen dipped in heat- 
ed vinegar, and then covered with a liniment composed 
of one part of oil of turpentine, and two parts of yellow 
basilicon. At first, some smarting may be occasioned 
by the application ; but, in the course of an hour or two, 
it gradually abates, being succeeded by a soothing sen- 
sation, and the patient feels comparatively easy; the 
dressing may now be changed to sugar of lead ointment, 
or the common liniment, composed of equal parts of 
lime-water and oil, known by the name of carron-vil. 











If blisters have risen, they may be op ned with a needle: 
should the skin have been removed, th treatment is the 
same, since equal reliet is experienced. 


Sprains.—In a recent sprain, the first object is to 
prevent inflammation. This is best done by cold lo- 
tions, such as are composed of three parts of water, one 
part of spirits of wine, and one part of laudanum. The 
part also should be supported with a moderately tight 
bandage, and perfect rest allowed to the limb, if possi- 
ble; but, if the part be inflamed, then the bandage murt 
be withdrawn, and, in place of a cold lotion mentioned 
above, warm water should be used. It is always proper 
to apply leeches, and, in this case, it is almost impossi- 
ble to apply too many. 

FOREIGN SUBSTANCESIN THE Eye.—When a foreign 
substance lodges on the surface of the eye, the necessary 
consequence is pain and acute inflammation; if neg- 
lected, obscurity and even loss of sight. If the sub- 
stance lie disengaged on the surface of the eye, it is 
easily removed by means of a camel-hair pencil dipped 
in oil, or, What is better, a piece of soft paper rolled into 
the size of a quill, and softened in the mouth. When 
the substance is fixed in the coats of the eye, a surgeon 
should be consulted. 








ADELAIDE PerFruMeE.-—Spirit of wine, one quart; 
oil of lavender, half an ounce; oil of neroli, half a 
drachm; oil of santal, fifteen drops; essence of berga- 
mot, half a drachm; essence of lemon, fifteen drops ; 
essence of musk, one drachm; essence of ambergris, 
one drachm ; vanilla (pods), fifteen grains; oil of cas- 
sia, one ounce; rose-water, four ounces; orange-flower 
water, two ounces ; oil of orange-peel, fifteen drops. 

Hair Cosmetics.—Cosmetics are applied to the hair 
to render it smooth, rossy, and disposed to curl, to stain 
it, to promote its growth, and sometimes to destroy it. 
An excellent pomatum, for rendering the hair smooth 
4d glossy, is composed of spermaceti dissolved in 
almond-oil, sufficient to make it adhesive and thick. 
It may be scented to taste. The following is convenient 
and succeeds well: Take of purified marrow two ounces; 
yellow wax, two draghms ; spermaceti, one ounce; oi 
of almonds, one pound; essence of bergamot, half an 
ounce; otto of roses, ten drops; oil of nutmeg ten drops. 
Mix, for a pomade. 

Various substances have, at different times, been 
recommended for strengthening and promoting the 
growth of the hair, but their efficacy is doubtful. As 
alopecia or baldness arises from various and different 
causes, it is evident that no one agent can, under ail 
circumstances, prove successful. A solution of some 
volatile oil in rectified spirit, used as an embrocation, is 
at times very serviceable. This is a good combination : 
Take of olive-oil two drachms; solution of ammonia, 
one and a half drachms; oil of nutmeg, half a drachm; 
rose-water, two and a half ounces; spirit of rosemary, 
one ounce. Mix. 

Balsam of Tolu has recently been found an excellent 
stimulant. It is best applied in the form of pomade, as 
follows: Prepared lard, two ounces; white wax, three 
ounces. Melt together; remove from the fire; and, 
when they are beginning to thicken, add, with constant 
stirring, balsam of Tolu, two drachms ; essence of hespue 
mot, thirty drops. Mix for use. 
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Chemistry for Donth. 





Powper wuica INFLAMES BY THE CONTACT OF AN ACID.— 
Take five grains of chlorate of potass in powder, and mix it 
in a mortar with seven grains of lump sugar; Jet a drop of 
sulphuric acid fall upon this mixture, or merely touch it 
with the end of a glass rod dipped in the acid; it wil! infiame 
amd burn rapidly, owing to the carbon and hydrogen of the 
sugar being subjected to an atmosphere of euchlorine, disen- 
gaged from the chlorate by the action of the sulphuric acid. 

SimpLe DECOMPOSITION OF WATER.— Put some 
damp ashes upon a hot fire, and a blue flame will be 
seen playing upon the top of them, showing that the wa- 
ter has been decomposed into its two constituent gases, 
oxygen and hydrogen. The oxygen goes to feed the fire; 
the hydrogen is liberated and burns at the top. Hence 
we see that, in cases of a house on fire, unless water be 
poured on in overwhelming quantities, it tends rather 
to increase than diminish the conflagration by becoming 
decomposed, and thus affording the very element that 
supports combustion. 

CoMBINATION OF SoLIps.—Rub together in a mortar 
two dreahms of sulphur and one of mercury. The yel- 
low color of the sulphur and the lustre of the mercury 
will both disappear, the whole being converted into a 
black powder, which is the black sulphate of mercury. 
Vermilion, again, is a bi-sulphuret of mercury, obtained 
by heating together mercury and sulphur, and may be 
obtained as a black solid, which will turn red on being 
touched. 

A BRILLIANT METALLIC Tree.—Reduce to powder 
three-quarters of an ounce of sugar of lead; on this 
poura decanter of water. Shake the mixture, and allow 
it to remain three days; take off the clear solution; 
rinse out the decanter, and then returnit. Suspend a 
piece of zinc in the decanter, by means of thread or 
wire, to the stopper, so as just to be covered by the 
solution. Place it in a situation where it is not likely 
to be disturbed. The zinc will shortly become covered 
with a moss-like appearance, and substance of metallic 
lead, which will shoot forth in brilliant crystallization, 
bearing a resemblance to a tree or shrub. This experi- 
ment is much to be admired, producing a pretty room 
ernament, if suspended in a large round glass bottle, 
which will be much better in appearance than in a 
decanter, and will better show the beauty of the crys- 
tallization, in consequence of being made with thinner 
and more transparent glass. 

HEAT BY THE MIXTURE OF Two CoLD FLUIDs.— 
Sulphuric acid and one-fourth of water. Shake them 
together, and the heat will be produced. 

Stn.veR Fourace.—Spread on a piece of glass a few 
drops of nitrate of silver, previously diluted with soft 
water of double its quantity; place at the bottom of it, 
fiat upon the glass and in contact with the fluid, a cop- 
per or brass wire bent to any figure. 

PRECIPITATION OF SILVER IN A CRYSTALLIZED 
eoam.—Immerse phosphorus for a few days in a solu- 
tion or nitrate of silver. The metal will be precipitated 
on the phosphorus in fine dentritic crystal. 

CRYSTALLIZATION BY SUBLIMATION.—Put two tea- 
spoonfuls of Benzoic acid in a Florence oil cask. Avply 
to the bottom of it a gentle heat by placing a lamp under 
it. The acid will be volatilized in the form of white 
vapors, which again condense in the upper part of the 
lask in a besutiful crystalline form. 
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Enigmas. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN SEPTEMBER 


NUMBER. 
31. A cannon (canon). 32. A dew-drop. 
33. Air, hair, chair. 34. Sceptre. 
ENIGMAS. 
35. 


’T1s my pride to acknowledge I ’m prone to endear 
Their lives to the folks who may enter my sphere; 

To those truly felicitous souls that attain 

Life’s bright golden circle of bliss when they gain 
Their legal and sacred possession of me. 

But a fetter of bondage I’m destined to be 

For those who would make me a link to enslave, 

Who must wear their own shackle still on to the grave. 


36. 
WITH me you ’re never disconten 
Though everything I represent 
On so enlarged a scale, 
That if one should, in your degree, 
Attempt to magnify, like me, 
The artifice would fvil. 


For falsehood you would be despised, 

An arch-impostor stigmatized, 
Exaggeration’s tool : 

While I, more visionary still, 

The views of man enlarge at will, 
Though truth is e’er my rule. 


37. 
A BRIGHT sphere am I seen of diminutive space, 
In an orbit of beauty my form you ’ll oft trace; 
Sometimes a relation with bliss I may claim, 
Though sympathy, sorrow, and love I must name 
As the traits of a character truly mine own; 
To the offspring of weakness I’m frequently known. 
But better be weak from a sensitive heart, 
And a genuine test of kind feeling impart, 
Than by selfish seclusion that apathy prove 
Which emotions of tenderness never could move. 
Ah yes! let me ever for mercy appeal, 
While the light of benevolence still I reveal! 


38. 
WHEN tempests deform the smooth face of the sky, 
All winter neglected and naked I lie; 
But as soon as approaches the beautiful May, 
When the fields and the meadows and nature look gay, 
’Tis then I step forth, @-la-mode, like the fair, 
With my long silken train, and all plaited my hair. 
When thus I’m adorned and dressed in my fly, 
Oh! behold, what a beautiful creature am I! 
Of an object so striking, ye gazers, beware ; 
Come not within reach of so fatal a snare. 
For with malice prepense, and a desperate will, 
I’m bent to destroy, and determined to kill. 


39. 
A worp there is five syllables contains, 
Take one away, no syllable remains. 


40. 
BEFORE & circle let appear 
Twice twenty-five, and five in rear; 
One-fifth of eight subjoin, and then 
You ‘ll quickly find what conquers men, 
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Crntre-Gable Gossip. 


THE NURSERY. 


{We are always glad to receive good sensible sug- 
gestions, like the following, and shall willingly give 
place to any such on practical matters.) 

“ IT know you will not take it as a liberty, if I give you 
the result of my experience in one point of household 
expenditure—the dress of children. I have come to the 
conclusion that I spent twice as much as I needed to 
without knowing it, and in very trifling ways. 

“ When boarding, the family on the floor below us, 
with whom we were quite intimate, and, indeed, the 
buarders generally, influenced us much more than we 
were aware. Mrs. G—— liked good materials and ex- 
pensive ornaments. Though they seemed no richer 
than ourselves, she always managed to have them. 
When a package of her shopping came home from 
Stewart’s, I liked to be called in to examine its con- 
tents. If she bought extra fine bird’s-eye for her chil- 
dren’s aprons, or all wool cashmeres for her boys’ 
sacques, I could not be behind. If she used Valenci- 
ennes, how could I trim my baby’s dresses with plain 
thread, or loop his sleeves with plain coral, when she 
had ribbons at half a dollar a yard? Embroidered flan- 
nels were a great point with Mrs. H.; I came to think 
plain hems entirely too old-fashioned. Her baby’s 
dresses were a yard and a half long; I thought my 
mother’s old-fashioned rule, three-quarters, looked 
mean and skimping. Then you can have no idea of our 
washing-bill; for the children must wear nothing but 
white the year round, two dresses, a white petticoat, 
and apron a day for each. 

“ Now that we are in our own house, and the chil- 
dren have a good comfortable nursery, so that they are 
not always in the halls or on the stairs, at the risk of 
their necks, or croup at the least, things have gradually 
changed. Having no fear of Mrs. S. or Mrs. H., I find 
that plain cross-barred slips, with as little insertion 
and edging as possible, look as neat, and keep clean as 
long as the most elaborate lawns, tucked and flounced, 
and embroidered so that you hate to see them go in 
the wash. I have made the discovery that patent- 
leather shoes and sash ribbons are not necessary to 
their existence, and that a plain hem-stitched handker- 
chief will keep the cold from the baby’s throat as well 
as my best embroidered ones. 

“You have no idea what a difference these things 
make in my month’s expense-book, and I bexin to enjoy 
my children so much more. I am not afraid of tum- 
bling their finery; and it is such a relief not to be call- 
ing out, ‘Sit still!’ ‘Put that down!’ ‘Don’t touch 
that!’ ‘Do keep yourself off the floor!’ from morning 
till night. This winter I shall make Robert’s dresses 
sufficientiy long to protect his poor purple little legs, and 
put Henry into sleeve-aprons. If we had remained at 
the Burton House, they would have been shivering in 
white, I dare say. It is probable you have more than 
one young mother on your list, to whom it never occur- 
red to think for herself any more than it did to me. 
After all, one’s children are not born to be puppets, 
though we make them so.” 
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THERE is not a more naturally descriptive verse in 
Hood, or a more correct portrait on the walls of an 
Academy or Art- Union, than this from a page of “ Pris- 
matics.” We give it for the particular benefit of fond 
mammas and papas, just returned from ruralizing, sure 
that it will bring them a reminiscence they will thank 
us for:— 

MY BOY IN THE COUNTRY. 


Methinks I see his head’s round silky crop, 
Like a blown thistle’s top! : 
Or watch him walk, with legs stretched wide apart, 
Dragging a small red cart; 
Or hear his tiny treble chirp in play 
With, “ Oh, go way!” 
Or, where the crystal eddies swell the sand, 
I see him stand, 
To plumb the polished pebbles in the brook 
With steadfast look, 
While his wee, waggling head, with nothing on it 
But a sun-bonnet, 
Looks like the picture of a capuchin 
A round frame in. 
Now, with his tender fist, he rubs his eye: 
* Plague take that fly !” 
Or hovering Bessie claps a sudden veto 
On some mosquito, 
While he lies sleeping in his shaded crib, 
Sans stocking, bib; 
His toes curled up so sweet that I could eat ’em— 
How could I beat him? 
How lay a finger on that soft brown skin, . 
With many a blue vein interspersed therein? 


CRANBERRY-SAUCE. 


CoMING just now in season, we have gathered some 
hints both on the cultivation and use of this serviceable 
fruit that will not come amiss to the farm-wife and 
housekeepers generally. 

The cranberry is an easily cultivated fruit, and, by 
proper management, may be made the most profitable 
of any that engage the attention of the fruit-grower. At 
a comparatively small outlay, acres of waste meadow 
or bog land, which now yield nothing to the farmer, 
might be made serviceable in the production of this 
valuable culinary frait. It is found in abundance in 
its wild state in England and in Russia—in the latter 
country growing so luxuriantly in some places, that the 
snow is stained crimson by the sledges passing over 
and crushing the berries. The American cranberry, 
however, is superior to all others in its growth and 
flavor. The name is supposed to be derived from the 
peduncks being crooked at the top, and, before the ex- 
pansion of the flower, resembling the head and neck of 
the crane. The berry is round, red, acid, excellent in 


many kinds of cooking, and commands, uniformly, a 
very high price. 

Soil and Situation.—The cranberry will grow well on 
sandy bogs, after draining; a moist soil, not liable t 
bake, and loamy soils which are moderately dry, and 
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contain a mixture of sand, are well adapted for the pur- 
pose. A moist soil, however, is generally considered 
indispensable; but, with a mixture of bog earth, or mud, 
it is claimed that it will flourish and produce abundant 
crops even in a dry soil. These views will be found 
elucidated in the following modes of culture :— 

General Culture, §c.—It may be propagated by cut- 
tangs taken from the points of the growing shoots, and 
planted in sand, or by layers, or division of the plant; 
the roots may be planted either in the spring or the fall, 
before the middle of May, or in October or November. 

To Keep Cranberries.—Gather them when quite dry, 
cork them closely in dry bottles, and place in a cool, dry 
edilar. They will also keep in bottles or in casks of 
water, the latter being the mode practised in the north 
of Europe and in this country, and in which it is sent a 
long distance, without injury; the fruit is put in a per- 
fect state into tight barrels, filled with water, and headed 


Cranberry Jelly.—Make a very strong isinglass jelly ; 
when cold, mix it with a double quantity of cranberry 
juice, pressed and strained ; sweeten and boil it up, and 
make it into the desired shape, by straining into the 
proper vessels; use good white sugar, or the jelly will 
not be clear. 

Cranberry and Rice Jelly.—Boil and press the fruit, 
strain the juice, and by degrees mix it with as much 
ground rice as will, when boiled, thicken to a jelly; 
boil it gently, stirring it, and sweeten to your taste; put 
it into a basin or form, and serve with cream or milk. 


BOTH SIDES OF THE CASE, 


WE have often been called on to defend our position 
as a reporter of fashions, at the same time that we 
claim a useful, moral, and even religious character for 
our magazine, a true household companion. We have 
unexpectedly met with an argument in our favor in the 
excellent tale published by Messrs. Appleton, “‘ The 
Sunshine of Greystone.” It is a conversation between 
the heroine, Flora, and an over-strict religionist, the 
husband of her friend. 

“Mrs. Lyell tells me that you object to my theory of 
plain colors, Miss Grey.’ 

“*T object to no one’s theory,’ said Flora, ‘ provided 
each will allow his neighbor to have his own pet 
theory.’ 

“* But all theories cannot be right,’ said Mr. Lyell, 
e@miling. ‘ There is but one right way.’ 

**One right foundation,’ said Flora, firmly; ‘ but 
tuere may be many passages and rooms in the house 
built on that foundation. I think, if you choose to attack 
my ideas of dress, I can promise you reasons for all I 
think and do. It is not unadvise(y done.’ 

“* Well, but explain to me this passage: “ Where 
alorning, let it not be that outward adorning of piaiting 
of hair, and of putting on of apparel.’’’ 

“*No Christian woman, Mr. Lyell, will deliberately 
dress herself out for admiration, or for the mere sake 
and love of dress, with plaiting of hair and putting on 
of apparel; neither will she think it necessary to make 
herself conspicuous by uncalled-for peculiarities of 
dress. Noone can judge of another. We shall be judged 
of by motives, not as we appear to man; and’—she 
hesitated. 

“* And what?’ he said, smiling. 

** And,’ she answered, firmly, ‘if a girl’s father and 
friends like a peculiar style of dress for her, and she 
gains an influence for the best things, by an attention to 
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their fancies in these little things, I think it is her plain 
duty to dress for them, and throw the exterior world 
overboard. As to color—under any consideration, I 
think color is a mere matter of opinion, and is nowhere 
spoken of in the Biblein terms of reprobation. I cannot 
think it more pleasing to God to wear purple and drab 
than blue or pink. The motive for dressing is the great 
thing; and I do not think it sinful to be moderately 
careful about our appearance; on the contrary, I am 
sure it is right.’ 

*“* Mr. Lyell was going to speak, when Miss Smythe 
quietly remarked, with a decision of manner that would 
be heard, though clothed in the gentlest tone— 

“*T quite agree with you, Miss Grey. This utili- 
tarian age is greatly inclined to overlook the true use 
of beauty, and also the nature and variety of beauty. 
God is the maker of beauty, and, in some measure, as 
we endeavor to appreciate it in a!l its truth and good- 
ness, we perform part of our duty as Christians.’ ” 


ECONOMY IN WASHING. 


Since the disagreeable rite celebrated as “‘ washing- 
day” cannot be dispensed with altogether, we remember 
to have promised some instructions to young house- 
keepers overlooking the ceremony for the first time. 

The first grand requisite is plenty of good river or rain 
water; when it is necessary that hard water should be 
substituted, some simple chemical process can be used 
successfully to lighten the labor. If soda is chosen, the 
less quantity that will suffice the better. This should 
be dissolved by pouring boiling water over it before it is 
put in the tub; it will not answer so well thrown in in 
lumps. The soap should not be too new, or it will 
waste. The bars should be cut in pieces as soon as 
brought home, and so exposed to the air. 

We give a receipt for preparing suds, recommended 
by good authority: To every eight gallons of water add 
an ounce and a half of yellow soap cut small, one 
ounce of soda, and one pint of lime-water. The clothes 
should be laid to soak in cold water some hours, then 
put on with the “suds” cold; let them come to boil 
slowly, and boil halfan hour. Take them out, examine 
each article carefully, and rub with soap where neces 
sary. Washing “ Peggies” or “Jennies” are very 
destructive things, and nothing but rubbing with judg- 
ment will clean some clothes. 

Those who are not so anxious to save themselves 
trouble will find it better to soap w.th good yellow soap 
and warm water, and rub them once, twice, or thrice, 
as they are more or less soiled. Boil them well for halt 
an hour, and rinse in blueing water. The best laun 
dresses prefer hard water rinsings. 

Flannels and colored clothes shall have a separate 
consideration. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Miss S..—We have several times given useful 
advice on the culture of bulbs, but will prepare a more 
elaborate article at her request for our next number. 

“HH. W. W.”—A “condiment” is understood as a 
flavoring rather than an ingredient of food. The cor- 
tents of the castor are condiments—soy, catsup, caper- 
sauce, etc. etc. 

“ MARIANNE.”—Vocalization is a practice of notes 
without words, or rather substituting a—pronounce: 
ah—for the “‘ do re mi,’”’ in learning an exercise or piece 
of music. The vocalizes, in an instruction book, an 
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swer to the exercises and lessons intended for instru- 
mental practice. They form and harmonize the voice, 
giving power and compass tothesinger. It is impossible 
to accomplish any of the ornaments or graces of vocal 
music, such as a trill, cadenza, chromatic scale, or 
turn, without a long and careful practice of vocaliza- 
tion. All the celebrated singers continue this practice 
of scales and exercises throughout their whole profés- 
sional career, several hours each day. The best voice 
would soon grow unmanageable or rusty without it. 
Hence singers are said to be “ in” or “ out of practice.” 

“ Mrs. MEATH,” of Geo.—* Roselawn”’ is certainly 
« very desirable name, if her flowers will justify it. 
The “Sides” are almost used up; “Sunnyside,” 
‘* Shadyside,” “ Hillside,’’ “ Lakeside,” “ Prairieside,”’ 
are on all hands. “ Braeside” is one of the prettiest, 
and is a favorite Scotch name for a country residence. 
Prefixing the article “ the’ to the particular growth of 
trees on a place is now a favorite style, as ‘“* The Oaks,” 
“ The Hollies,” “ The Locusts.” There are “ Woods” 
aad “ Lands” without number, as “* Lynwood,” “ Glen- 
“ Fleetwood,” ‘ Wheatland,” ‘“ Oatland,” 
“ Upland,” ete. Then the “ Springs:’ “‘ Clear Spring,” 
“Cold Spring,” “ Wood Spring.” “ Idlewild” is the 
well-known fanciful name of the present residence of 
Willis; but it can never have the pure and gentle asso- 
ciations of “ Glen Mary.” The unfailing coadjutor of 
Mr. Willis—General Morris—has appropriately called 
his exquisite country home “ Undercliff’’—a bold, ab- 
rupt cliff rising behind the broad belt of table-land on 
which it is situated. On the whole, we think our corre- 
spondent could not do better than her choice of “‘ Rose- 
lawn.”’ 

“A Youne Wire” will find ease in entertaining 
to arise from study and experience. To entertain com- 
pany without embarrassment or excitement, without 
attracting notice or intruding yourself on the attention 
ef your guests, is an art only to be acquired by long 
usage, and to be practised with great tact. Behavior at 
home is one of the best touchstones of good manners ; 
many appear well abroad who are not at ease under 
their own roof. Quiet and calmness are necessary ; the 
entertainer should seem to do nothing while doing 
everything. She should move about with composure 
and self-possession, so that no one could tell she was 
not a guest instead of hostess. 

“ Mrs. P. L.”.—Tobacco smoke or water will remove 
the insects. A common clay-pipe may be used; or, if 
the smell is offensive, camphorated water will answer. 
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Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, 
the Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter 
execute commissions for any who may desire it, with 
the charge of a small percentage for the time and re- 
search required. Bridal wardrobes, spring and autumn 
bonnets, dresses, jewelry, bridal cards, cake-boxes, 
envelopes, etc. etc., will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy, as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For the 
last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed erpendi- 
ture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq., who 
will be responsible for ihe amount, ond the early execution 
of commissions. 
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No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompa~ 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 
Dress goods from Levy’s or Stewart’s; cloaks, mantil- 
las, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 61 Canal Street, New 
York; bonnets from Miss Wharton’s; jewelry from 
Bailey’s or Warden’s, Philadelphia, or Tiffany’s, New 
York, if requested. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
OCTOBER, 


WE give our readers in this plate not only new styles, 
but a graceful picture—a morning scene on the balcony 
of an artist’s studio. In the figures, we have walking 
or carriage-dresses, suitable fur paying calls. 

Fig. 1st.— Walking-dress of ash-colored brocaded silk, 
a very rich pattern, the cheques or quadrilles being 
formed by heavy satin stripes a shade darker than the 
groundwork. The trimming is a broad ribbon, corre- 
sponding in shade, drawn full and laid on flat. The 
sleeves open on the forepart of the arm, and display 
flowing sleeves of rich cambric-work. White China 
shawl, embroidered in colors. Bonnet of rose-colored 
silk, ornamented by a falling spray of leaves on the 
outside. The cap is full, but very simple, double bor- 
ders of blonde, relieved by a single rosebud and leaves 
on the right side. 

Fig: 2d.— W alking-dress, also of brocade, in a striped 
pattern of vines, woven with flowers. The skirt and 
corsage are perfectly plain, the latter short, and finished 
with a belt and buckle, a style increasing in favor. 
Drawn bonnet of dark-green silk relieved by sprays of 
star-flower outside and about the face. The ianer 
wreath is terminated by short quillings of blonde. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILA- 
DELPHIA FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


Tne fashion editor, like the importer, is always at 
work in advance of the season; and in the heat of an 
August day, it may be, is poring over the sample-cards 
of wholesale silk departments, unrolling the rich dark 
ribbons, which are to rival the many-colored tints of 
autumn leaves, or perhaps still more unseasonably sur- 
rounded by the costly cloaks and mantillas in Brodie’s 
wholesale department. 

The casual purchaser, who has come from the heated 
rooms of a fashionable hotel to find a “ mantle short 
and cool,” does not dream that high up the velvet- 
covered staircase heavy cloths and velvets, which she 
will see in her southern home when the winter months 
come round, are piled in wondrous heaps of gorgeous 
contrasts in material and coloring. She sees the first 
and second saloon filled with lace and gossamer drape- 
ries; but the third floor has gone at least three months 
in advance of the present, and the work-rooms higher 
still ate crowded with embroidery and quilting-frar.es, 
that are fashioning the comfortable wraps of mid- 
winter. Of these, we shall have more to say when a 
sharper atmosphere will make the mention welcome. 
The full mantles present infinite variety in shape, ma- 
terial, and trimming. There is the plain circle of cloth 
or velvet, much as it has been worn the past two sea- 
sons, forming a double cape, the cloth trimmed with 
galoons in contrasting colors, the velvet wita double 
and treble satin cording, or broad box- plnitings of satia 
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ribbon. We particularly noticed a graceful carriage- 
cloak, which Mr. Brodie has now in preparation for the 
“ Lady’s Book,” formed of heavy velvet reliefs on a 
satin ground of some light shade, a rich fall of lace add- 
ing to the graceful effect. The most noticeable shades 
are rich dark apple-green, a blue, which is darker and 
brighter than the Marie Louise, yet not so deep as the 
lately favorite Mazarine. Some of the Paris corre- 
spondents describe it as “ blue-bottle.” Purples, browns, 
and the true fawn color are to be, with the first- 
mentioned shades, the colors of the season. Black 
cloths and velvets are not preparing in large quantities, 
and will be mostly individual orders. Rich embroide- 
ries, guipure laces, velvet galoons, and a rich velvet lace, 
which has somewhat the effect of a flounce of velvet 
applique, while much more delicate, are among the 
trimmings Mr. Brodie has imported and manufactured 
the present season. 

The fall openings are just commencing, very few dress 
bonnets being yet worn. Summer straws retrimmed 
are almost invariably the September and October bon- 
nets, even among those who think much of dress. We 
give a cut of the favorite style of ribbon and silk trim- 
ming, the fauchon, or half-handkerchief, which is sus- 
eeptible of many tasteful combinations. Every shade 
of silk is used fur the fauwchon ; the lining of the brim 
and broad ribbon strings should beof the same. Fancy 
straw braids, gauze and satin ribbons, or narrow 


Fig. 2. 
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blondes, are used in bordering them. The blue we have 
spoken of, and the deep, old-fashioned forest green, are 


Fig. 1. 





the prominent colors. Ribbons are worn of every width, 
a medium of five or six inches being considered the 
most ladylike. They are very thick and rich in texture; 
some of the handsomest we have seen were raised 
cheques and stripes of black satin, alternating with the 
principal plain shades, as black and green, black and 


Fig. 3. 





yr.rpie, ete. More than two or three colors in a ribbon, 
however rich it may be, gives it a common, calico 
appearance. 

We give two examples of the dress bonnets that are 
fo come, as the best mode of conveying an idea of their 
shape and style. 

Fig. 2 is of drawn silk, with a short plume low on the 
right side; the cap is of fine blonde and flowers. 

Fig. 3 is of delicate gauze ribbon, a shell pattern on a 
foundation of silk, the same shade of green. 

'n dress materials, the silks seem to us richer than 
erm ; it may be in contrast with the delicate hues and 
fabrics of summer. The heaviest are the taffetas, which 
have every variety of style. Many have black grounds, 
the flounces bordered by wreaths of flowers in lively 
evlors, or in small branches, which increase in size 
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towards the bottom of the volant; also small patterns 
in the Greek classic style, scrolls, etc., in raised satin. 
Those that come without flounces, in the piece, are 
principally plaid patterns, in large squares of cherry 
color, blue, green, or violet, on a contrasting ground, 
with large wide bands alternately. The plain silks are 
varied by patterns which have the flounces in as many 
different shades of the same color, as a dark fawn 
flounce at the bottom of the skirt, the next lighter, untid 
the last is the body of the dress. The last is a decided 
and elegant novelty. 

Thus much for the opening month of the season. Our 
next number will have still more varied information, 
and especially in the department of caps and embroide- 
ries, with ample illustrations of the text. 

FAsuHion. 
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| FASHIONABLE BONNETS AND CAPS. 


FROM THE CELEBRATED ESTABLISHMENT OF THOMAS WHITE AND CO., 
No. 41 South Second Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE BARCELONA. 


[From the establishment of G. Bropre, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorer, from actual 
articles of costume.) 


As satin cloaks now usurp a very large place which cloths or velvets almost exclusively occupied, we have 
chosen one for this page. It is made of chocolate-colored satin, and appears exceedingly simple in construc- 
tion, being a plain sack back, set, with considerable fulness at the bottom of the skirt, upon a cape, the outline 
of which is bordered by an exquisitely rich plush galloon, and fingshed bya fringe. A cape twelve inches deep 
at the back, where it is slightly pointed, is continued over the sack back to the front; it does not meet at the 
neck by about five inches—this space being occupied by the breast of the cloak. It is carried in a straight line 
to the widest breadth of the chest—about ten inches—the line of the seam being marked by the drop buttons 
(which will be observed in the plate) which connect it with the front portion of the cloak. A pelerine thence 
falls with a straight edge, forming a covering for the armholes. This is fringed as far as to the point to which 
the cape extends. The front is perfectly smooth. A smooth band, five inches wide, occupies the centre of the 
front; this is covered with the same galloon that trims the pelerine. Altogether, it is a most convenient and 
dressy-looking garment. 
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THE EMPRESS. 


[From the establishment of G. Bropie, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorert, from actual 
articles of costume.] 


Tus illustration is drawn from a rich brown velvet, embroidered with an elaborate design of needle-work, 

and lined with taffetas to match, quilted with fine taste. The back is box-plaited upon a half-yoke seven 
inches deep; the front, which runs up to the neck, fits perfectly plain. Flaps, joined at the side-seam to the 
cloak and upper edge, are ornamented by the ends of the pelerine, which is about six inches wide, and attached 
| just above the lower edge of the yoke behind, and, passing over the tips of the shoulders, borders the forepart 
of the side-pieces which cover the armholes, and which do not reach within twelve inches of the bottom of the 
| garment. The lower portion of this pelerine is wider, being finished by a slight curve, which adds no little 
to the graceful effect of this paragon of cloaks, 
Although we specify the color and material of the article from which the artist makes the design, yet, in 
every instahee in which it is possible to do so, the peculiar style illustrated is also fashioned indifferently of 
| satins, velvets, or cloths, of any fashionable shade of color, and trimmed in galoons, braids, &c., or em- 
broidered to suit the taste of the wearer. 
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THE DUCHESS. 
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